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THE  WHIG  ALMANAC  FOR  1854. 


Eclipses  in  the  Year  1854. 

There  will  be  four  Eclipses  this  year:  two  of 
the  Sun  and  two  of  the  Moon. 

I.  There  will  lie  a  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon 
on  the  12th  of  May,  at  the  time  of  Full  Moon, 
invisible  in  the  United  States. 

II.  There  will  be  an  Annular  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  26th,  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  principally  as  a 
large  partial  Eclipse  on  the  Sun’s  northern  limb. 


PRINCIPAL 

CITIES.^ 

Begin¬ 

ning. 

Greatest 

© 

13 

W 

End. 

Duration. 

Magni¬ 

tude. 

n. 

X. 

n. 

M. 

n. 

U. 

n. 

M. 

Digits. 

Montreal _ ... 

4 

10 

5 

26 

6 

33 

2 

03 

11.10 

Eastport... - 

4 

43 

5 

56 

6 

59 

2 

16 

10.75 

Roch<  ster . 

3 

53 

5 

10 

G 

20 

2 

27 

11  07 

Milwaukie . 

3 

0 

4 

26 

5 

41 

2 

39 

10.25 

Buffalo  . . 

3 

4? 

5 

5 

6 

16 

2 

29 

10.86 

Albany . 

4 

13 

5 

29 

6 

3G 

2 

23 

1 1.23 

Galena . 

2 

48 

4 

13 

3 

29 

2 

41 

9.81 

Detroit . . . 

3 

26 

4 

47 

6 

0 

2 

34 

10.27 

Boston . 

4 

27 

5 

41 

G 

46 

2 

19 

11  36 

Chicago . 

3 

3 

4 

26 

5 

41 

2 

38 

9.85 

Iowa  City . 

0 

40 

4 

6 

5 

21 

2 

44 

9.54 

New  York . 

4 

15 

5 

30 

6 

37 

2 

22 

10.70 

Pittsburg . 

3 

45 

5 

3 

6 

14 

2 

29 

10.02 

Harrisburar . 

4 

1 

5 

17 

6 

27 

2 

26 

10.21 

Philadelphia... . 

4 

% 

5 

25 

6 

33 

2 

24 

10.38 

Indianapolis.. . . 

3 

14 

4 

36 

5 

50 

2 

36 

9.41 

Springfield.. . . . 

0 

54 

4 

19 

5 

35 

2 

41 

9.14 

Columbus . 

3 

30 

4 

50 

6 

3 

2 

33 

9.59 

Baltimore . 

4 

3 

5 

19 

6 

28 

0 

25 

9.98 

Cincinnati . 

3 

13 

4 

44 

5 

O  l 

0 

34 

9.28 

Washington  ... 

4 

O 

5 

18 

6 

27 

2 

25 

9  79 

Sr.  Louis . 

2 

56 

4 

20 

5 

35 

2 

39 

8.69 

Astoria* . . 

I  L 

24 

1 

5 

2 

41 

3 

17 

10  80 

San  Francisco* 

11 

27 

1 

12 

•) 

50 

3 

23 

7.92 

Richmond . 

4 

O 

5 

18 

6 

2G 

0 

24 

9.30 

Nashville . 

3 

Hi 

4 

36 

5 

49 

0 

33 

8  04 

Raleigh . 

3 

58 

5 

13 

6 

23 

0 

25 

8.77 

Little  Rock.... 

0 

48 

4 

10 

5 

25 

5 

37 

7,22 

Huntsville . 

3 

18 

4 

37 

5 

49 

2 

31 

7.G0 

Augusta . . 

3 

45 

5 

0 

G 

10 

2 

25 

7.73 

Tuscaloosa.. . . . 

3 

14 

4 

33 

5 

45 

2 

31 

7.10 

Milledgeville. . . 

3 

40 

4 

55 

G 

5 

2 

25 

7.49 

Charleston . 

3 

58 

5 

12 

6 

19 

2 

21 

7.73 

Jackson  - - - - 

3 

3 

4 

22 

5 

35 

2 

32 

6.63 

Savannah . 

3 

52 

5 

6 

6 

14 

2 

22 

7.43 

Natchez . 

2 

58 

4 

16 

5 

30 

2 

32 

6  28 

Mobile . . 

3 

17 

4 

33 

5 

43 

2 

26 

6.24 

Tallahassee. . . . 

3 

38 

4 

52 

6 

0 

0 

22 

6.63 

Austin . 

2 

22 

3 

42 

4 

57 

5 

35 

5.39 

New  Orleans _ 

3 

10 

4 

26 

5 

35 

2 

25 

5.88 

St.  Augustine.. 

3 

51 

5 

8 

6 

13 

2 

19 

6.66 

Havana . 

4 

5 

5 

10 

6 

6 

2 

1 

4.37 

Mexico. . 

2 

53 

3 

42 

4 

31 

1 

38 

1.53 

Kingston,  Jam. 

4 

45 

3 

39 

6 

25 

1 

40 

3.18 

*  Morning. 

Note. — This  is  the  largest  eclipse  of  the  Sun 
that  ha*  occurred  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  The  eclipse  will  be  central  and  largest  in 
Canada  West,  and  in  the  northeastern  counties 
of  New  York,  in  Vermont,  and  in  the  southern 


part  of  New  Hampshire.  Since  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  Moon  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
Sun,  the  latter  can  not  in  any  place  be  totally 
eclipsed.  The  Moon’s  shadow  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  reach  the  earth  ;  hence  a  bright  ring  of  light, 
one-third  of  a  digit  wide,  will  be  pictured  on  the 
Sun  along  where  the  central  eclipse  passes. 
This  will  cover  a  strip  of  country  one  hundred 
miles  wide  in  the  section  above  described. 

This  eclipse  tirst  touched  the  earth  July  2d, 
1313,  and  since  then  it  has  returned  thirty-one 
times.  It  occurred  in  April,  1800  ;  in  May,  1818  ; 
and  in  May,  1836.  Its  next  return  will  be  June 
5th,  1872,  but  will  not  be  visible  in  this  country. 
Its  last  return  will  be  August  17th,  2593.  The 
next  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  of  note,  will  be  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1858. 

The  eclipse  of  this  year  first  touches  the  earth 
at  sunrise  in  the  Pacific,  in  long.  176°  35'  W.,  lat. 
1°  22'  S. ;  and  ends  at  sunset  in  the  Atlantic  in 
long.  73°  41'  W„  lat.  28°  29'  N. 

III.  There  will  be  a  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon, 
of  only  sixty-four  hundredths  of  a  digit  in  size, 
on  the  northern  limb,  on  the  4th  of  November. 
It  will  be  visible  at  the  time  of  the  Moon’s  rising 
in  Maine,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  Its 
duration  will  be,  in  most  cases,  about  five  or  six 
minutes  after  the  Moon  rises.  At  New  York,  the 
eclipse  will  end  nine  minutes  before  the  Moon 
rises. 

IV.  There  will  be  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun 
November  20th,  invisible  in  the  United  States. 
This  magnificent  eclipse  will  display  itself  in 
South  America,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  the  adjacent  waters. 

Tide  Table. 

The  Calendar  pages  of  this  Almanac  exhibit 
the  time  of  high-water  at  New  York  and  Boston. 
To  find  the  time  of  high-water  at  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places,  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  time 
of  high-water  at  New  York,  as  follows  : — 


Albany....--,  .add 
Annapolis, Md.  sub. 
Annapolis,  N.S.add 
Amboy.......  sub. 

Baltimore . add 

Bridgeport.  — add 
Cape  Split. ...  add 
Eastport .. .  — add 
Halifax,  N.  S..sub. 
Holmes’  Hole.. add 
Hellgate  ....  ..add 
Marblehead  . .  .add 

Machias . . .  add 

Mobile  Point.. add 
New  Bedford.. sub. 


H.  M. 

6  34 
1  51 

1  49 
0  39' 
5  7 

2  Q1 
2  O' 
2  9 
2  15 
1  4 
1  41 
1  49 
154 
1  54 
1  40 


H.  M. 

New  Haven... add  2  4 
New  London.. sub.  0  21 

Newport . sub.  1  55 

Norfolk . sub.  0  41 

Plymouth . add  2  19 

Portland . add  1  39 

Portsmouth.  ..add  2  9 
Providence.,  .sub.  0  41 
Quebec,  Can.. add  8  49 
Richmond. ...sub.  2  25 

Salem . add  2  19 

Sandy  Hook.. sub.  0  50 
St.  John’s,  N.B. add  2  49 

Sunbury . add  0  19 

Windsor..  ....add  2  49 


Note. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
about  the  tides,  in  consequence  of  the  direction 
and  strength  of  the  winds. 

The  5615th  year  of  the  Jews  begins  on  the  23d 
of  September.  The  1271st  year  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  era  begins  September  24th. 
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WHIG  ALMANAC,  1854. 


Equinoxes  and  Solstices  for  1854. 


EQUINOXES  AND  SOLSTICES. 

London. 

Boston. 

WaxLiington. 

Cincinnati. 

5a n  Francbco. 

Vernal  Equinox . March . 

Summer  Solstice _ June . 

Autumnal  Equinox... S  ptember. 
Winter  Solstice . December.. 

V.  B.  M. 

20  10  20  e. 

21  7  8  e. 
23  9  13  m. 

22  3  0  m. 

O.  U.  H. 

20  5  3G  e. 

21  2  24  e. 
23  4  29  m. 
21  10  16  m. 

D.  D.  H. 

20  5  12  e. 
•21  2  Oe. 
23  4  5  m. 

21  9  52  e  . 

t.  n.  m. 

20  4  42  e. 

21  1  30  e. 
23  3  35  m. 
21  9  22  <>. 

».  M.  M. 

20  2  12  e. 

21  11  0  m 
23  1  5m 
21  6  52  e.‘ 

When  it  is  noon  at  London,  it  is  6  h.  52  in.  in 
the  morning  at  Washington  ;  and  when  it  is  noon 
nt  Washington,  it  is  5  li.  8  in.  in  the  evening  at 
London. 

Astronomical  Signs  Explained. 

©  Sun,  (  Moon,  Mercury, 

9  Venus,  Mars,  2J  Jupiter, 

f?  Saturn,  UraDus,  <#/  Neptune. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  Z  3DIAC,  WITH  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
SUN  3  ENTERING  EACH. 

Spring  Signs. 

Pisces.  March  20. 
c'f  /( ries,  A  pril  20. 


y  Taurus,  May  21. 

Spriwo,  9'2d.  201i.  48m. 
Autumn  Signs. 


Summer  Signs. 

TT  Gemini,  June  21. 
°n  Cancer,  July  23 
Leo,  A  ugust  23. 

Scmxer,  93d.  Mli.  5m. 
Winter  Sign*. 

iljl  Virgo,  Sept.  23.  /  Sagittarius,  Dec.21 
=2=  Lihra,  Oct.  23.  VS Capricornus,  J  ein.20. 
11X  Scorpio.  Nov.  22.  gzA</uarius,  Feb  18. 

Adtoji*,  89d.  I7li.47m.  Wistk,  89J.  lh.  8m. 

Chronological  Cycles. 

Dominical  Letter,  A;  Golden  Number,  12; 
Jewish  Lunar  Cycle,  9 ;  Epact  (Moon’s  age 
Jan.  1),  1  ;  Solar  Cycle,  15;  Roman  Indiction,  12; 
Julian  Period,  6567 ;  Age  of  the  world  (Sep* 
tuagint),  73(52. 

Notes. 

Venus  will  be  evening  star  until  February 
28th,  then  morning  star  until  December  13th, 
then  evening  star  until  October  1st.  1855.  Jupiter 
will  be  morning  star  until  July  15th,  then  evening 
star  until  January  29th,  1855.  Mars  will  be 
morning  star  until  February  26th,  then  evening 
star  until  April  9th,  1855.  Saturn  will  be  evening 
star  until  May  26  h,  then  morning  star  until 
Dec.  4th,  then  evening  star  until  June  10th,  1855. 

Tiie  Moon  will  run  furthest  north  this  year 
December  6th,  to  the  10th  degree  of  Gemini,  in 
2(5°  58'  21.9"  north  declination.  It  will  go  furthest 
foutli  December  20‘b,  to  the  10:h  degree  of  Sa¬ 
gittarius.  in  26°  57'  11.2"  south  declination.  The 
longitude  of  ita  ascending  node  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  will  be  59°. 

The  Sun  will  be  north  of  the  equator  this 
tropical  year,  dating  from  the  solstice  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2Lst,  1853.  186~days,  10  hours,  53  minutes; 
and  south  of  it  178  days,  18  hours,  55  minutes  ; 
showing  a  difference  of  7  days,  15  hours,  53 
minutes,  which  is  caused  by  the  slow  motion  of 
the  Sun  when  near  its  aphelion  in  July. 

Distance  of  the  Earth  Irom  the  Sun  January 
1st,  93,577,000  miles  ;  distance  July  1st,  96,768,000 
miles. 

Venus  will  be  in  Aquarius  until  about  May  6th, 
then  in  Pisces  until  about  June  4th,  then  in  Aries 
until  July  2d,  then  in  Taurus  until  July  29rh,  then 
in  Gemini  until  August  22d,  then  in  Cancer  until 


September  17 tb,  then  in  Leo  until  Ocfo!>er  9th, 
then  in  Virgo  until  November  2d,  then  in  Libra 
until  Nov.  28th,  then  in  Scorpio  until  Dec.  20thu 

Mars  will  be  in  Leo  until  July  9th,  excepting  a 
few  days  in  April,  when  it  will  be  in  the  last  part 
of  Cancer.  On  the  10th  of  July  it  passes  the 
equator  southward,  and  goes  through  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  before  the  year 
closes.  It  will  be  fuitheet  in  the  south  Nov.  21st. 

Jupiter  will  be  in  Sagittarius  all  of  the  year. 
This  planet  is  working  toward  the  north.  Saturn 
will  be  in  Aries  until  April  16th,  then  in  Tauru9 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Uranus  will  be  in  Aries 
all  of  the  year.  Neptune  will  be  in  Aquarius. 

The  Rings  of  Saturn  will  be  in  a  favorable 
position  for  visibility  all  of  this  year. 

Risings  and  Settings  of  Planets. 

The  reader  should  understand  that  these  are 
not  materially  affected  by  the  longitude  of  a 
place  ;  and  also,  that  when  the  hour  is  less  than 
six,  it  is  in  the  morning ;  and  when  greater  than 
mx,  it  is  in  the  evening. 


IS54. 

Planet,  or  Star. 

Boston. 

Washing¬ 

ton. 

January 

i 

Venus  sets .... 

B.  M. 

8  27 

B.  u. 

8  33 

6 

».  i* 

8  33 

8  37 

(t 

11 

14  (4 

8  34 

8  38 

(4 

16 

44  <4 

8  35 

8  38 

21 

Mars  rises.... 

8  43 

8  47 

(1 

26 

“  •• _ 

8  21 

8  25 

February 

1 

Venus  sets.... 

8  15 

8  16 

11 

44  44 

7  41 

7  40 

<i 

21 

It  41 

6  46 

6  46 

•* 

24 

Saturn  sets.  - . . 

0  27 

0  19 

it 

28 

Jupiter  rises.. . 

4  19 

4  8 

March 

6 

Saturn  sets. . .. 

11  48 

11  40 

“ 

14 

Mercury  sets.. 

7  19 

7  17 

II 

27 

Jupiter  rises... 

2  49 

2  39 

April 

8 

Mercury  rises. 

4  47 

4  46 

ll 

17 

9  23 

9  14 

2- 

Jupiter  rises... 

0  54 

0  44 

May 

10 

Mars  sets. . 

1  57 

1  52 

»( 

20 

Jupiter  rises... 

11  26 

11  16 

June 

1 

Venus  rises.. .. 

2  32 

2  35 

10 

Mars  sets . 

0  19 

0  16 

a 

20 

Jupiter  rises... 

9  18 

9  8 

July 

13 

M  rcury  sets.. 

8  31 

8  25 

20 

Mars 

10  22 

10  23 

Au  just 

8 

Mercury  rises. 

4  10 

4  17 

20 

Saturn  rises... 

11  34 

11  44 

September  1 

Mars  sets. . 

8  32 

8  38 

20 

Venus  rises.. .. 

3  59 

4  3 

October 

1 

Saturn  rises.. . 

8  55 

9  5 

“ 

20 

Jupiter  sets.. .. 

10  1 

10  12 

Novemb’r  11 

Mercury  seta.. 

ev.  5  17 

ev.  5  28 

n 

27 

Mercuiy  rises.. 

5  42 

5  35 

December 

1 

Jupiter  sets.. .. 

7  49 

7  59 

20 

Mars  sets . 

6  16 

6  27 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  DIRECTIONS  FOR  FINDING  TRUE  TIME,  ETC. 


Table  of  the  Solar  System. 


The  Sun . 

Mercury . 

Venus.. . 

The  Earth.... 

Mars . . 

Flora . ) 

Clio........  I 

Vesta . 

Iris .  I 

Metis . 

Eunomia. ... 

Psyche  . 

Thetis . 

M  lpoinene.. 

Fortuna . 

Mass  ilia . 

Lutetia . 

Calliope. _ 

Thalia . 

Hebe . 

Parthenope  . 

I rene ....... 

Egeria . 

Astrtea . 

Juno  ....... 

Ceres . 

Pallas . 

Hygeia . 

Jupiter . 

Saturn . . 

Uranus . 

Neptune. ... 


£  £ 
c  _ 


S  a 


683,246 

3,224 

7,687 

7,912 

4,189 


89,170 

79.042 

35,112 

35,000 


Mean  distance 


Mean  dis¬ 
tance  from 
.  •  tire  sun,  the 

from  the  Sun  m  dist!ince  of 

m,le3*  the  earth 
being  unit, 


37.000,000 
68,000,000 
95.000,000 
142,000.000 
209,160,265 
221.813,220 
224,302.695 
226  159.280 
226,632.665 
227,946,800 


230.449,670 
232  829, 135 
242,468,785 
243,206,650 
244,818,565 
253,728,615 
262.964.845 
263.421.510 
299.255,700 
4S5, 000.000 
890,000,000 
1,800,000,000 
3.600,000,000 


0.387098 
0.723331 
1.000000 
1.523692 
2.201687 
2.334876 
2.361081 
2  380604 
2.385607 
2  399440 


2.425786 

2.450833 

2.552303 

2.560070 

2.577047 

2.070837 

2.768051 

2.772858 

3.150060 

5.202776 

9.538786 

19.182390 

30.036800 


87 

224 

365 

686 

1.193 

1.303 

1,325 

1,341 

1,345 

1,357 


1,379 

1,401 

1.518 

1,492 

1,51] 

1,594 

1.682 

1,686 

2,042 

4.332 

10,759 

30,686 

60.128 


When 

discovered. 

By  whom 
discovered. 

Where 

-discovered. 

Oct.  18,  1847 
Sept.  13,  1850 
March  29,  1807 
Aug.  13,  1847 
April  26,  1848 
July  29,  1851 
March  17,  1852 
April  17,  1852 
June  24,  1852 
Aug.  22,  1852 
Sept.  21,  1852 
Nov.  15,  1852 
Nov.  16,  1852 

London. 

it 

Bremen. 

London. 

Markree. 

Naples. 

Bilk,  Ger. 
London. 

Marseilles 

Paris. 

London. 

Olbers - 

Hind . 

Graham  ... 
Gasparis. . . 

Luther. ... 
Hind . 

Charconac. 

Goldschmit 

July  1,  1847 

May  13,  1850 
May  20,  1850 
Nov.  2,  1850 
Dec.  8,  1815 
Sept.  1,  1804 
Jan.  1,  1801 

March  28,  1802 
April  12,  1849 

Hencke  ... 
Gasparis. . . 

Driessen. 

Naples. 

London. 

Naples. 

Driessen. 

Lllienthal. 

Palermo. 

Bremen. 

Naples. 

Gasparis  .. 
Hencke  . .. 
Harding . . . 

Piazzi . 

Olbers .... 
Gasparis. . . 

March  13,  178  L 
Sept.  23,  1846 

Herschel . . 
Guile . 

Slough. 

Berlin. 

Directions  for  Finding  the  True  Time. 

The  Sun  is  on  the  meridian  at  12  o’clock  on 
four  days  only  in  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  16$  minutes  before  or  after  twelve  when 
its  shadow  strikes  the  noon-mark  on  the  sun-dial. 
On  each  calendar  page  of  this  Almanac  is  shown 
the  exact  time  when  the  sun  reaches  the  meri¬ 
dian,  or  the  shadow  the  noon-mark  ;  and  in  order 
to  set  a  clock  or  wntcli  correctly,  it  must,  when 
it  is  noon  by  the  sun-dial  or  noon-mark,  be  set  at- 
the  time  indicated  in  the  Almanac.  Thus,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  when  the  Sun  i3  on  the  noon- 
mark,  the  watch  must  be  set  12  minutes  and  41 
seconds  past  twelve,  which  will  be  the  true  time. 
The  practice  of  setting  time-pieces  by  the  rising 
or  setting  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  is  not  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  ;  as  the  unevenness  of  the  earth’s  surface 
and  intervening  objects,  such  as  hills  and  forests, 
near  the  points  of  rising  and  setting,  occasion  a 
deviation,  in  every  place,  from  the  time  expressed 
in  the  Almanac,  which  time  is  adapted  to  a 
smooth,  level  horizon.  The  only  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  correct  time,  is  by  the  use  of  a  moon-mark, 
or  a  meridian-line. 

Clock  Time  and  Apparent  Time. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  time  used  in  common 
Almanacs  for  the  Sun’s  rising  and  setting:  one  is 
clock-time,  and  the  other  is  sun-time,  or  appa¬ 


rent  time.  Clock-time  is  always  correct;  but 
apparent  time  varies  every  day,  and  is  alternately 
too  “fast’'  or  too  “slow”  of  the  clock.  Hence 
two  Almanacs,  made  by  the  same  calculator  for 
the  same  year  and  place,  will  disagree  considera¬ 
bly  in  the  Sun’s  rising  and  setting,  if  each  is  cal¬ 
culated  in  a  different  kind  of  time.  Persons  ob¬ 
serving  this  should  not  conclude  that  either  is 
wrong. 

This  Almanac  is  calculated  in  mean  or  clock¬ 
time,  and  is  correct  according  to  all  good  time¬ 
pieces.  Almanacs  in  apparent  time  are  known 
by  the  Sun’s  rising  and  setting,  when  added, 
being  equal  to  12  hours  ;  and  at  the  time  of  its 
crossings  the  equator,  the  rising  and  setting  is  at 
6  o’clock.  Such  Almanacs  are  old-fashioned,  and 
are  going  into  disuse.  They  are  not  correct  ac¬ 
cording  to  true  time,  and  can  be  made  so  only  by 
adding  the  amount  the  sun  is  slow  of  the  clock, 
and  subtracting  when  it  is  “  fast.” 

The  Sun  has  not,  since  it  was  created,  risen  or 
set  at  6  o’clock  when  it  was  at  the  equinoxes. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  does  not  come  to  the 
meridian  at  12  o’clock  at  that  time — a  fact  that  is 
true  for  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  The  old 
idea  that  it  is  12  o’clock  when  the  shadow  is  at 
the  noon-mark,  is  a  mistaken  one ;  and  if  tim°- 
pieces  be  set  at  12  at  those  times,  they  will  not 
be  correct,  except  on  the  15th  of  April  and  June, 
September  1st,  and  December  24th.  Noon  and 
12  o’clock  are  not  the  same. 
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A  Kentucky  Diplomat. — Colonel - was 

appointed  by  General  Harrison  Minister  to 
Russia.  The  Colonel  spoke  abominable  French, 
with  a  worse  Kentucky  accent  Believing  French 
to  be  his  forte,  he  would  answer  in  that  language, 
with  all  the  air  ol  a  diplomat,  every  question  asked 
him  in  English.  One  day.  at  a  grand  levee  at  the 
Winter  Palace,  one  of  the  Empress's  ladies-in- 
waiting  asked  him  in  English  how  long  he  had 
been  in  Europe:  He  replied  in  French  :  “  I  was 
aa  ass  in  Paris,  part  of  an  ass  in  London,  almost 
an  asa  in  Germany,  and  l  am  two  asses  here  !”  — 
'•  And  you  will  be  an  ass  wherever  you  go,'*  said 
the  maid-of-honor,  in  French.  The  word  year 


and  ass,  in  French,  are  pronounced  almost  the 
same.  The  above  is  vouched  for  by  a  Russian 
gentleman  who  was  present  and  heard  the  con¬ 
versation. 


Bad  Spelling. — A  gentleman  wrote  Doctor 
Francis  the  following  note:  “Dear  Doctor — 1 
caught  cold  yesterday,  and  have  got  a  little  horse. 
Pleas  write  what  I  shall  do  for  them” 

The  following  was  the  answer  : — 

“Dear  P. — For  the  cold  take  a  pound  of  butter 
candy.  For  the  little  horse  buy  a  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  ride  him  eut  the  first  time  we  hare 
fair  weather.” 
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When  Jenkins  heard  that  the  Canal  B  ink  had 
failed,  he  rail  a  mile  and  a  half  to  his  house  to 
see  if  he  had  any  of  the  notes  of  that  defunct 
concern,  and  was  greatly  relieved  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  possessed  none  of  the  bills  of  that 
B  .11k — nor  any  other. 

The  following  telegraphic  dispatch  was  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  the  Rev.  P - R - of  St.  Peter’s 

Church,  Montreal,  in  answer  to  an  urgent  request 
addressed  to  a  well-known  glass-stainer  in  this 
city,  that  certain  Cathedral  windows  should  beat 
once  forwarded  :  “  St.  Peter  left  New  York  this 
day  ;  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  will  go  on  Saturday, 
and  the  other  saints  will  leave  early  next  week.” 


Of  course  there  was  not  a  thought  in  the  matter 
beyond  a  mere  business  letter. 

‘‘  Hallow  there,  how  do  you  sell  wood  ?” 
“  By  the  cord.” — “Pshaw  !  how  long  has  it  been 
cut?”— “Four  feet.” — “How  dumb! — I  mean 
how  long  has  it  been  since  you  cut  it?” — “  No 
longer  than  it  is  now.”— “  See  here,  old  fellow, 
you  are  too  all-fired  bright  to  live  long.’’ 

At  an  inn  in  Sweden,  there  was  the  following 
inscription  on  the  wall  : — 

“  You  will  find  at  Trollabathe  excellent  bread, 
In  eat,  and  wine— provided  you  bring  them 
with  you.” 
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A  Free  Fight — The  following  U  a  description 
of  a  tree  light  in  Western  Virginia,  as  related  by 
one  of  the  eye-witnesses  thereof.  Premising  that 
there  was  but  oue  blow  struck,  in  answer  to  an 
interrogatory  as  to  who  was  hit,  the  narrator 
replies  : — 

“  1  reckon  he  was  from  low  down  on  Guyan, 
somewhar.  Jes  as  they  war  jawin.  a  chap  rode 
up  on  a  claybank  hoss — I  reckin  he  was  Messin- 
ger  stock,  a  scrowgin  aneroiZ,  a  Icctle  blind  o’  both 
eyes — a  peert  looking  chap  enough — an’  when  he 
got  foment  the  place,  ses  he,  ‘  Is  this  a  free  fight  ?” 
an’  they  tole  him  it  war.  *  Well,’  says  he,  gifting 
off  an’  hitching  his  ole  claybank  to  a  swinging 


limb,  ‘  count  me  i« He  hadn’t  more’n  got  it 
out,  afore  some  one  fetched  him  a  lick,  an’  he 
drapt.  He  riz  dreckly  with  some  de/Ec^uliy,  and 
ses  he  ‘  Is  this  a  free  fight?’  an’  they  tole  him  it 
arr.  ‘  Well,’  ses  he,  unhitchin’  his  boss,  and 
puttin’  his  left  leg  over  the  back  leather,  ‘  count 
me  out  /’  an’  then  he  marveled.” 


The  other  day  Mrs.  Sniffkins,  finding  herself 
unwell,  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  declared  her  be¬ 
lief  that  she  was  piz»  ned,”  and  that  u  Sniffkins 
bad  done  it.”  “  I  didn’t  do  it  !*’  shouted  Snilfkin*. 
“  It’s  all  gammon,  she  isn’t  pizened.  Prove  it 
doctor  ;  open  her  upon  the  spot — I’m  willing.*’ 
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The  Common  Schools  of  New  England. — 
By  the  last  official  returns  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  six  New  England  States,  the.  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  was 
641,983.  Cost  of  instruction  for  the  year, 
$2,055,131.65.  In  Vermont,  the  average  cost  of 
each  pupil  was  $2.22  ;  in  Maine,  $1.34  ;  in  Con 
necticut,  $1.33  ;  iu  Rhode  Island,  $1.64  ;  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  $4.54. 

Connecticut  has  a  school  fund  of  $2,049,482.32. 
The  income  last  year  was  $L43. 693.69.  "'-.is 

State  has  1642  school  districts,  and  75,880  pupils 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  number  of  private  schools 
is  reported  to  be  749.  The  estimated  amount 


paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  is  $231,957.28. 
The  whole  amount  expended  in  the  Sta’.e  on 
private  and  public  schools,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  repairing  and  erecting  school  edifices, 
during  the  year,  was  $1.351,193  89. 

In  Rhode  Island  26,200  pupils  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  last  year,  and  the  amount  expended 
was  $115  160.21. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  amount  raised 
for  the  district  schools  last  year,  was  $189,925.59. 

In  Maine,  the  amount  of  school  taxes  raised 
the  last  year,  wa9  $274,000,  or  $1.15  on  each 
scholar.  The  State  has  4,500  school  districts. 

In  Vermont,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  public 
1  schools  were  $217,402.32. 
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The  Reason  why  “  Brudder  Dickson”  left 
the  Church. — Mr.  Dickson,  a  colored  barber  in 
one  of  our  large  New  Englaud  towns,  was 
shaving  one  of  his  customers,  a  respectable  citi¬ 
zen,  one  morning,  when  a  conversation  occurr  d 
b  tween  them  respecting  Mr.  Dickson’s  loriner 
connection  with  a  colored  church  in  that  place. 

“  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  church 
in  Elm  street,  Mr.  Dickson,”  said  the  customer. 

“  No,  sah,  not  at  all.” 

“  What !  not  a  member  of  the  African  church  ?” 

“  N  »t  dis  year,  sab.” 

“  Why  did  you  leave  their  communion,  Mr. 
Dickson,  if  1  may  be  p?rrnitted  to  ask  ?” 


“  Why,  I  tell  you,  sah,”  sa  d  Mr.  D.<  kson,  strap¬ 
ping  a  concave  razor  on  ihe  palm  of  his  hand. 

Ji  was  jess  like  dis — I  jined  dat  church  in  good 
fa  if.  I  gin  ten  dollars  toward  de  stated  prechin 
of  de  iTO'pil.  d  *  fus*  year,  an  l  de  church  peepil 
all  called  me  Brudder  Dickson.  De  second  year 
my  business  not  good,  ami  J  only  gib  him  five 
dollars.  Dat  year  de  church  peepil  call  me 
Mister  Dickson.  Dis  razor  hurt  you,  sah  ?” 

**  No,  razor  goes  tolbul  well.’* 

“  Wall,  sub,  de  thirl  year  1  feel  berry  poor; 
i  kness  in  my  family — and  I  didn’t  give  nojjin 
for  preachin.  Wall,  sab,  arter  dat  dey  call  me 
old  nigger  Dickson ,  an'  I  leff  'em!" 
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A  Fast  Story. — An  Englishman  was  bragging 
of  the  speed  on  English  railroads  lo  a  Yankee 
traveller  in  England.  The  engine  bell  was  rung 
as  the  train  neared  the  station. 

“  What’s  that  noise?”  inquired  the  Yankee. 

“  We  are  approaching  a  town,”  said  the  English¬ 
man.  “They  have  to  commence  ringing  about  ten 
miles  before  they  get  to  a  station,  or  else  the  train 
would  run  by  it  before  the  bell  could  be  heard  I 
Wonderful,  isn’t  it?  1  suppose  they  haven’t  in¬ 
vented  bells  in  America  yet  ?” 

“  Why,  yes,”  replied  the  Yankee;  “we’ve  got 
bells,  but  can’t  use  them  on  our  railroads.  We  run 
60  ’tarnnl  fa3t  that  the  train  always  keeps  ahead  of 
the  sound.” 

“  Indeed!”  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

“  Fact,”  said  the  Yankee,  “  had  to  give  up  bells. 
Then  we  tried  steam- whistles— but  they  wouldn’t 


answer,  either.  I  was  on  a  locomotive  when  the 
whistle  was  tried.  We  saw  a  two-horse  wagon 
crossing  the  track,  about  five  miles  ahead,  and  the 
engineer  let  the  whistle  on,  but  it  wasn’t  no  use. 
The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  picking  myself  out 
of  a  pond  by  the  roadside,  amid  the  fragments  of 
the  locomotive,  dead  horses,  broken  wagon,  and 
dead  engineer,  lying  beside  me.  Just  then  the 
whistle  came  along,  mixed  up  with  some  frightful 
oaths  that  I  heard  the  engineer  use  when  he  first 
saw  the  horses.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  dead  before 
his  voice  got  to  him.  After  that  we  tried  lights, 
supposing  these  would  travel  faster  than  sound, 
but  the  locomotive  kept  ahead  of  it  still,  and  was 
in  the  darkness,  with  the  light  close  on  behind  it. 
I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  fast  trains  beat  the 
telegraph  15  minutes  every  40  miles.  But  I  can’t 
6a y  as  that  is  true — the  rest  I  know  to  be  so.” 
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A  Desperate  Remedy.— In  the  State  of  Ohio 
til** re  resided  a  f.unily,  consisting  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Beaver  mul  his  thine  sons,  all  of 
whom  wen*  hai  d  cases,  and  who  had  often  put  to 
scorn  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  a  pious,  though 
very  eccentric  minister,  who  resided  in  the  same 
town.  It  happened  one  of  the  boys  was  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake,  and  was  expected  to  die.  when 
the  minister  was  sent  for  in  great  haste.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  the  young  man  very  penitent 
ami  anxious  to  be  prayed  with.  The  minister. 
Calling  on  the  family,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  in 
this  wise : — 

*•  O.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  rattlesnakes — we 


thank  Thee  because  a  rattlesnake  has  bit  Jim. 
We  pray  Thee  to  send  a  rattlesnake  to  bite  Juhn  ; 
Sena  one  to  bite  Bill;  send  one  to  bite  Sam  :  and, 
O,  Lord,  send  the  biggest  kind  of  a  rattlesnake 
to  bite  the  old  man,  for  nothing  but  rattlesnakes 
will  ever  bring  the  Beaver  family  to  repentance.” 

“  How  rapidly  they  build  houses  now,”  6*id 
Cornelius  to  an  old  acquaintance,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  neat  two-story  house — “  they  commenced 
that  house  only  last  week,  and  they  are  already 
putting  in  the  lights.” 

*'  Y**s.”  rejoined  the  other,  “and  next  week 
tl.ev  will  put  in  the  livery 
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A  Sad  Contrast. — A  painter  once  met  with  a 
beautiful  child.  So  enwrapped  was  he  with  its 
countenance  and  expression  of  loveliness,  that 
he  resolved  to  paint  it.  He  made  it  his  guardian 
angel.  In  sorrow  and  passion  he  sought  relief 
and  tranquillity  in  gazing  upon  that  charming 
countenance.  He  purposed,  if  he  ever  saw  its 
counter  part,  to  paint  that  also.  But  years  passed 
away  before  he  found  a  face  so  intensely  ugly  as 
to  satisfy  hi3  idea  of  a  perfect  contrast  to  his 
darling  picture.  He  painted  that  terrible  picture. 
It  was  that  of  a  wretch  lying  in  despair,  upon  the 
floor  of  his  cell.  But  what  must  have  been  his 


emotions  when  he  learned  that  it  was  the  very 
same  person  he  had  painted  before?  The  first 
was  the  face  of  the  innocent  child  ;  the  last  that 
of  the  reckless,  ruined  youth.  The  best  things 
perverted  become  the  worst.  The  sweet  juices 
changed,  produce  the  sharpest  acids.  The  little 
angel  likeness  had  been  metamorphosed  into  the 
reality  of  a  fiencL 

Quack  Medicines. — A  man  advertises  for 
“  competent  persons  to  undertake  the  sale  of  a 
new  medicine,”  and  adds,  that  “  It  will  be  profita¬ 
ble  for  the  lender  taker.1' 
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As  Good  as  if  it  were  ^Esop. — A  mouse 
ranging  about  a  brewery,  happened  to  lull  into  a 
vat  of  beer,  and  appealed  to  a  eat  to  help  him  out. 
Toe  cat  replied — -  It  is  a  foolish  request;  for  as 
soon  as  I  got  you  out  1  shall  eat  you.” 

The  mouse  replied,  that  that  fate  would  be 
better  than  to  be  drowned  in  beer.  Tile  cat 
lifted  him  out.  but  the  fumes  of  the  beer  caused 
puss  to  sneeze,  and  the  mouse  took  refuge  in 
bis  hole.  Tue  cat  called  on  the  mouse  to 
come  out. 

“You,  sir,  did  you  not  promise  that  I  should 
eat  you  V 

“  Ah,”  replied  the  mouse,  “  but  you  know  I  was 
iu  liquor  at  the  time.” 


Some  year3  since  an  Englishman,  whose  pro- 
□nncintion  w  is  tinged  with  cockneyi~mj,  whs 
'••nt  to  preach  to  the  benighted  and  wicked 
Ho  osiers  of  the  little  village  of  Elkhart  in  In¬ 
diana.  a  tidy,  vigorous  borough,  with  a  future 
be'ore  it.  He  thus  commenced  his  discourse — 
••  Hin-abitauts  of  Hel-kart,  come  to  the  halter.” 

“  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  mechanical  genius 
a=  my  son  r”  said  an  old  lady.  “  He  has  made  a 
fiddle  out  of  his  own  head,  and  he  has  wood 
enough  fur  another.” 

A  lazy  fellow  out  west,  spells  Tennessee 
LO-a-c. 
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Inventions.— The  following  will  be  found 
useful  bj  way  of  reference 


Glass  windows  were  first  used  1180 

Chimneys  in  houses  .....................  123d 

Lead  pipes  for  conveying  water- . . ......  =  1252 

Tallow  candles  for  lights .................  1290 

Spectacles  invented  by  an  Italian ..........  1299 

Paper  first  made  from  linen. . ............  1302 

Woollen  cloth  first  made  in  England. .....  1331 

Art  of  painting  in  oil  colors........ ......  1410 

Printing  invented..... ...................  1440 

Watches  made  in  Germany. . .............  1477 

Variation  of  compass  first  noticed. .......  1540 


Pins  first  used  in  England.. _ ..........  1543 

Circulation  of  human  blood  first  discovered 
by  Harvey............................  1619 

First  newspaper  published.......... .....  1630 

First  steam-engine  invented. . ............  1649 

First  fire-engine  invented.  1663 

First  cotton  planted  in  the  United  States...  1769 

Steam-engine  improved  by  Watt. . . .  1767 

Steam  cotton-mill  erected ................  1783 

Stereotype  printing  invented  in  Scotland..  1785 
Animal  magnetism  discovered  by  Mesmer.  1788 
Sabbath-school  es&abl’d  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.  1789 
Electro- magnetic  telegraph  by  Morse  inv..  1832 
Daguerreotype  process  invented. .........  1839 
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Young  America — “  My  son,”  said  a  floating 
father,  who  was  about  taking  his  ton  into  busi¬ 
ness.  “  what  shall  be  the  style  of  the  new  firm  V 

“  Well,  governor,”  said  the  one-and-twenty 
youth,  looking  up  in  the  heaven*  to  find  an  an¬ 
swer.  •*  I  don’t  Know ;  but  suppose  we  have  it 
‘John  H.  Samplin  Father.’” 

Toe  old  gentleman  was  struck  with  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  idea,  but  could  not  adopt  it 

An  advocate  the  other  day  said  he  had  two 
witne-ses  in  court  in  support  of  the  ,  *use  of  his 
client,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  speak  he  truth 
for  he  had  no  opportunity  of  communictu  ing  with 
them  1 


Whistling. — Speaking  of  bores,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  one  capable  of  inflicting  more 
twisting  misery  thau  an  intolerable  whistler.  A 
rite  we  can  stand,  when  all  the  nation  is  “  armed 
and  equipped,”  «fcc.,  on  training  day,  and  a  drum, 
with  its  dang,  flang,  flang,  serves  t)  drown  its 
screams  ;  but  to  listen  to  a  poor  air,  badly  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  poorer  pucker,  we  prefer  death  in 
some  easier  if  not  quicker  way.  We  always  think 
of  the  French  stage-driver,  who.  being  very  much 
annoyed  by  such  a  bore,  suddenly  turned  upon 
him  with  “  My  frien,  vat  for  you  ail  time  vissel  ? 
You  loss  your  dog,  eh  t” 


Words  hurt  more  than  blows. 
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Production  of  Maple  Sugar  in  the  United 
States. — Of  the  twenty-seven  States  in  which 
this  sugar  is  manufactured— 


Maine  produced  lb.  1,3^2,4-27 

Vermont .  f>,l.r'9,(54l 

New  York . 10,310,714 

Pennsylvania .  2,218,641 


Virginia . 1,223,908 

Ohio .  4,628,548 

Michigan .  2,423,907 

Indiana . 3,921,638 


These  are  the  largest  producers.  Vermont 
makes  by  far  the  largest  quantity  in  proportion 
to  its  territory. 

Besides  the  above  sugar  crop,  there  was  a 
yield  by  the  sugar  maple  in  the  United  States, 
in  1850,  of  forty  million  gallons  of  maple 
molasses.  • 


The  Doctor’s  Welcome.— Down  east  there 
resides  a  certain  M.  D.  One  very  cold  night  he 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  a  very  loud 
knocking  at  his  door.  After  some  hesitation  he 
went  to  the  window  and  asked — 

“  Who’s  there  ?” 

A  friend.” 

“  What  do  you  want  ?” 

“  Want  to  stay  here  all  night.” 

“  Stay  there,  then,”  was  the  benevolent 
reply. 

Evidence  of  Friendship. — Kissing  a  mar¬ 
ried  lady  out  of  regard  for  her  husband. 
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IG  Geo.  A.  Simmons , 

17  Bishop  Perkins, 

18  Peter  Rowe, 

19  George  W.  Chase , 

20  Ors.  B.  Matteson, 

21  *  Henry  Bennett, 

22  Gerrit  Smith, 

23  Caleb  Lyon, 

24  *Daniel  T.  Jones, 

25  Edwin  B.  Morgan, 

26  Andrew  Oliver, 

27  John  J.  Taylor, 

28  George  Hastings, 

29  Davis  Carpenter, 

30  Benjamin  Pringle, 

31  Thos.  T.  Flagler, 

32  *  Solomon  G.  Haven, 

33  Reuben  E.  Fenton. 

OHIO. 

1  *David  T.  Disney, 

2  John  S.  Harrison, 

3  *Jjt‘wis  D.  Campbell, 

4  M.  H.  Nichols, 

5  *  Alfred  P.  Edgerton, 

6  Andrew  Ellison, 

7  Aaron  Harlan, 

8  Moses  B.  Corwin , 

9  Fred.  W.  Green, 

10  *John  L.  Taylor, 

11  Thomas  Ritchey, 

12  *Edson  B.  Olds, 

13  Win.  D  Lindsley, 

14  H.  H.  Johnson, 

15  William  R.  Sapp , 

16  Edward  Ball, 

17  Wilson  Shannon, 

18  George  Bliss, 

19  Edward  Wade, 

20  *J.  R.  Giddings, 

21  Andrew  Stuart. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1  *Tho8.  B.  Florence, 

2  *  Joseph  R  Chandler , 

3  *John  Robbins,  Jr., 

4  William  H.  YVitte, 

5  *John  M‘Nair, 

6  William  Everhart , 

7  Samuel  A.  Bridges, 

8  H.  A.  Muhlenberg, 

9  Isaac  E.  Heister , 


10  Ner  Middleswarth , 

11  Christian  M.  Straub, 

12  Hend’k  B.  YVright, 

13  Asa  Packer, 

14  *Galusha  A.  Grow, 

15  *  James  Gamble, 

16  *  William  H.  Kurtz, 

1 7  Samuel  L.  Russell, 

18  John  M  Culloch, 

19  Augustus  Drum, 

20  *Jonn  L.  Dawson, 

21  David  Ritchie, 

22  *  Thomas  M.  Howe , 

23  Michael  C.  Trout, 

24  *Carlton  B.  Curtis, 

25  John  Dick. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1  Thomas  Davis, 

2  *Benj.  B.  Thurston. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1  *John  M’Queen, 

2  *William  Aiken, 

3  L.  M.  Keitt, 

4  Preston  S.  Brooks, 

5  *  James  L.  Orr, 

6  Wm.  W.  Boyce. 

TENNESSEE. 

1  (Vacancy), 

2  *W.  M.  Churchwell, 

3  Samuel  A.  Smith, 

4  *  William  CulXom , 

5  Thomas  Barry, 

G  *Geo.  W.  Jones, 

7  Robert  M.  Bugg, 

8  Felix  K.  Zollicojfer , 

9  Emerson  Etheridge, 

10  *Fred’k  P.  Stanton.f 

TEXAS. 

1  Geo.  W.  Srnythe, 

2  Peter  H.  Bell. 

VERMONT. 

1  *  James  Meacham , 

2  Andrew  Tracy , 

3  Alvah  Sabin. 

VIRGINIA. 

1  *Thomas  H.  Bayly, 

2  *John  S.  Millson, 

3  *John  S.  Caskie, 

4  William  O.  Goode, 

5  *Thomafl  S.  Bocock, 

6  *Paulus  Powell, 

7  William  Smith, 

8  *Chas.  J.  Faulkner, 

9  *H.  A.  Edmundson, 

10  *John  Letcher, 

1 1  Z.  Kid  well, 

12  John  F.  Snodgrass,! 

13  Fayette  M“Mullen. 

WISCONSIN. 

1  Daniel  Wells,  Jr., 

2  *BeD.  C.  Eastman, 

3  John  B.  Macy. 

DELEGATES. 
Minnesota— H.  M.  Rice. 
Nebraska — T.  Johnson. 
N.  Mexico— J .  M .  Gallegos 
Oregon— *Joseph  Lane. 
Utah—*J.  M.  Bernhisel. 


[Whigs  in  Italics,  71 ;  Democrats  in  Roman,  159;  Free  Soilers  in  small  capitals,  4.  Total,  234.  There  are  also  five 
Delegates  from  Territories,  who  participate  in  the  debates,  but  can  not  vote.  *  Members  of  the  XXXlId  Congress, 
f  Seat  contested.  RECAPITULATION. 

1  O _  7 IT  n  C.  TIT  T-k  O _  ril-  _  TIT  P. _  ITT  n  o.  .  .it 


States.  IP  D. 

Alabama. . i  6 

States.  W.  D. 

Georgia,. .....  2  6 

States.  W.  D 

Louisiana.....  1  3 

States.  JV.  D. 

Mississippi... .  5 

States.  W.  D. 

N.  Carolina.  ..3  5 

States.  W.  D. 

Tennessee . 6  5 

California.....  2 
Connecticut...  4 
Delaware  ....  1 

Florida .  1 

Indiana . I  10 

Iowa. - .....l  1 

Kentucky . 5  5 

Maryland  ....2  4 
Massachu’s.  ..9  2 
Michigan .  4 

N.  Hampshire.  3 
New  Jersey ...1  4 

New  York.. .  10  23 

Pennsylvania  .9  16 
Rhode  Island .  2 

S.  Carolina. ..  6 

Vermont. .....3 

Virginia. .  13 

Wisconsin....  3 

In  the  above  classification,  Messrs.  De  Witt  of  Massachusetts,  Smith  of  New  York,  and  Wads  of  Ohio,  are  placed 
in  the  Democratic  column,  and  Giddings  in  the  Whig 
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Length— Capital  Stock— Cost  of  Construction— Gross  and  Net  Earnings,  kc. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

Miles 

open. 

Capital 
paid  in. 

Funded 

debt. 

Total  cost 
of  road  and 
equipment 

Gross 
Earning* 
for  last  vr. 

Net  Earn¬ 
ings  for 
hst  year. 

Divi¬ 
dend 
for  do 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence . Maine. 

150 

1,538,100 

2,973,700 

5,150,278 

254,743 

113.520 

none 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec... 

it 

55 

809,878 

1,016,500 

2,064,450 

140,561 

80,053 

none 

•i 

72 

870,741 

800,000 

2,180.000 

133,338 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth. 

it 

51 

1 ,355,500 

123.884 

1,459,384 

208.669 

6 

York  and  Cumberland . 

ii 

20 

285,747 

341,100 

713.605 

23.946 

11.250 

none 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal.  N.  H. 

93 

1,649,278 

622,200 

2,54l*,217 

150,.538 

79,659 

none 

Concord . 

•i 

35 

1,485,000 

none. 

1,485,000 

305,805 

141,836 

8 

Cheshire . 

ic 

54 

2,078,625 

720,900 

3,002,094 

287.768 

55.266 

5 

tt 

82 

3,016,634 

328,782 

163,075 

5 

ii 

717’543 

6$ 

Nashua  and  Lowell . 

ft 

15 

600,000 

none. 

651,214 } 

132,515 

51,513 

8 

Portsmouth  and  Concord . 

tt 

47 

. 

1 ,400,000 

....... 

....... 

none 

ft 

673,500 , 

none 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsic. .. 

VL 

fii 

1,097,600 

550,000 

1.74531b 

none 

Rutland . 

ff 

120 

2,486,000 

2,429,100 

5,577,467 

495,397 

266,539 

none 

ft 

3,500,000 

l2j  *00,000 

ff 

47 

1,300,000 

1300,000 

the  Vt.  C 

entrl 

Western  Vermont . 

ff 

51 

'392,000 

700,000 

recently  opened. 

none 

tf 

28 

1 .830,000 

1,995.249 

388,108 

130,881 

7i 

Boston  and  Maine . 

ft 

83 

4,0761974 

1.50,000 

4,092.927 

659,001 

338,215 

7 

Boston  and  Providence . 

f  f 

53 

3.160,390 

390.000 

3,546.214 

469,656 

227,434 

6 

Boston  and  Worcester . 

ff 

69 

4 ,500,000 

425,000 

4,845,967 

758.819 

331,296 

7 

Cape  Cod  Branch . 

If 

20 

421,295 

171.800 

633,906 

60,743 

30.056 

24 

Connecticut  River . 

ff 

52 

1,591,100 

193r5O0 

1,801.946 

229.004 

72,028 

5 

Eastern . 

75 

2.850,000 

500.000 

3,120,391 

488.793 

241.017 

74 

Fall  River . 

ff 

42 

1.050.000 

none. 

1 ,050,000 

229,445  99.589 

8 

ff 

66 

3.510.000 

112,305 

3,623.073 

574.574 

232.787 

6 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton . 

ff 

20 

500.000 

none. 

520,475 

164.230 

43.950 

74 

Norfolk  County . 

If 

26 

547.015 

819.743 

1,24-5.927 

67,251 

23,41  o  none 

Old  Colony . 

ff 

1,964,070 

232,300 

2,293,534 

322,213 

101,510 

none 

Taunton  Branch . 

ff 

12 

250.000 

none. 

307,136 

137,406 

24.399 

8 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts. . . . 

If 

77 

2,140,536 

1,001,500 

3,203,333 

218,679 

18.648 

none 

Worcester  and  Nashua . 

ff 

1,134.000 

171.210 

1.321.945 

162.109 

66.900 

ff 

5,150,000 

5,319.520 

9,953,759 

1,339.873 

683.194 

6} 

R.  I. 

ff 

. 

467.700 

240,572 

110,892 

Providence  and  Worcester . 

40 

1,457,500 

sooiooo 

1,731,498 

253,690 

139,514 

6 

C  anal 

Conn. 

. 

none 

Hartford  and  New  Haven . 

72 

2,350,000 

800,000 

3,150,000 

639.529  1  294.269 

10 

Housatonic . 

ft 

no 

2300,000,  329,041 

168,902 

none 

Hartford,  Prov.  and  Fishkill.... 

<* 

50 

In  progr. 

69.629 

none 

New  London.  Wil.  and  Palmer 

ff 

66 

558,861 

800.000 

1,511.111  114.410 

New  York  and  New  Haven.... 

tf 

61 

3,000,000 

1,641,000 

4,978,487 

806,713 

428.173 

7 

tt 

928,000 

440.000 

New'  London  and  New  Haven.. 

*f 

55 

750 .-500 

6.50,000 

1380,610 

recently 

opened. 

none 

Norwich  and  Worcester . 

it 

54 

2.121.110 

701.600 

2,596,488 

267,561 

116.965 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City. . . . 

N.  Y. 

91 

900,000 

1,550,1*00 

2.550,500 

recently 

opened. 

none 

It 

none 

Buffalo  and  State  Line . 

ff 

69 

879,636 

872,000 

1-921,270 

recently 

opened. 

II 

|  . 

Canandaigua  and  Elmira . 

*1 

47 

425,509 

582,400 

987.627 

76,760 

!  39,360 

none 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna . 

ff 

S5 

687.000 

400.000 

1 ,070,786 

74.241 

1  23,496 

none 

Erie.  (New  York  and  Erie) - 

it 

464 

9.612,995 

24.003.865 

31,301.806 

3r537,7G6 .1,691.623 

7 

Hudson  River . 

«« 

144 

3.740.515 

7,046,395 

10.527,654 

1,063,659  338.783 

none 

(f 

130 

4,725.250 

977,463 

6.102,935 

631.445'  324,494 

5 

Long  Island . 

ff 

95 

1.875.148 

516,216 

2.446,391 

205,068  44,070 

none 

II 

5(4 

22,858. 600 

2.1 11. f  21 

Ogdensburgh  (Northern) . 

ff 

lie 

L.579;969 

2.969.760 

5,133,834 

480,137 

195.847 

none 

Oswego  and  Syracuse . 

if 

35 

1  350.000 

201300 

607.803 

90.616  43.609 

4 

Plattsburg  and  Montreal . 

II 

23 

174,042 

131,000 

349,775 

recently  opened. 

none 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

fl 

25 

610.000 

25,000 

774,495 

213,078  '  96,737 

Rutland  and  Washington . 

If 

60 

850.000 

400,000 

1,250.000 

recently  opened. 

Saratoga  and  Washington . 

ii 

41 

899.800 

940,000 

1,832.945 

173.545 

135.017 

none 

Troy  and  Rutland . 

ii 

32 

237,690 

100.000 

329.577 

recently  opened. 

Trov  und  Boston . 

il 

S9 

430,936 

700,000 

1,043,357 

recently 

opened. 

none 

Watertown  and  Rome . 

fl 

96 

1,011,940 

650.000 

1,693.711 

225,152;  116,706 

8 

Camden  and  Amboy . 

N.  J. 

65 

1,. 500.000 

4.327.498 

1,388.385 

478,413 

10 

Morris  and  Essex . 

fl 

45 

1.022,420 

128,000 

1.220.325 

149,941 

79.252 

4 

New  Jersey . 

fl 

31 

2,197,840 

476,000 

3,245.720 

803,942 

316.259 

10 

New  Jersey  Central . 

«• 

63 

986,106 

1,500.000 

2.379.880 

260,899 

124.740 

3J 

Cumberland  Valley . 

Penn. 

56 

1,184,500 

13,000 

1,265,143 

118,617 

76,890 

5 

a. 

20 

6(H>,000 

750.000 

opened. 

Harrisburgh  and  Lancaster . 

1 1 

36 

783.950 

688,051 

1,609,494 

200,249 

106,932 

8 

RAILWAYS  IN  TUB  UNITED  STATES. 
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NAME  OF  COMPANY. 


Philadelphia  and  Reading-. .....  Perm. 

Phila.5  Wilmington  and  Balt...  44 
Pennsylvania  Central. ..........  44 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton .  “ 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. . 14 

Baltimore  and  Ohio . .  Md. 

Washington  Branch. . . . 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. ... 
Alexandria  and  Orange.........  Va» 

Manassas  Gap . .  44 

Petersburg*! .................... 

Richmond  and  Danville. .......  44 

Richmond  and  Petersburgh.. . . .  44 

Richmond,  Fred,  and  Potomac.  44 

South  Side...... . . .  44 

Virginia  Central. . .  “ 

Virginia  and  Tennessee........  " 

Winchester  and  Potomac. ......  44 

Wilmington  and  Raleigh . N.  C. 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina...  S.  C. 

Greenville  and  Columbia. . .  “ 

South  Carolina. . . “ 

Wilmington  and  Manchester ...  “ 

Georgia  Central .  Ga. 

Georgia . .  “ 

Macon  and  Western. . .........  44 

Muscogee.. .  44 

South  Western . . 44 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  River.  Ala. 
Memphis  and  Charleston .......  “ 

Mobile  and  Ohio..........;....  “ 

Montgomery  and  West  Point. . .  44 

Southern. . ....  . . Miss. 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia...  Term. 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga. ....  44 

Covington  and  Lexington. .....  Ky. 

Frankfort  and  Lexington .  “ 

Louisville  and  Frankfort. ......  44 

Maysville  and  Lexington. ......  44 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh . Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Painsv.  and  Ash....  “ 

Cleveland  and  Columbus. . .....  44 

Columbus,  Piqua  and  Indiana..  44 
Columbus  and  Lake  Erie. ..... .  44 

Cincinnati,  Ham.  and  Dayton...  “ 
Cincinnati  and  Marietta. .......  44 

Dayton  and  Western . •  44 

Dayton  and  Michigan . .  44 

Eaton  and  Hamilton . .  44 

Greenville  and  Miami. .........  “ 

Hillsboro. . 41 

Little  Miami . .  44 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky. . . .  “ 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie......  44 

Ohio  Central . *  44 

Ohio  and  Mississippi.. .........  44 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. ........  44 

Ohio  and  Indiana..............  44 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley. ....  “ 

Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland  44 
Xenia  and  Columbus ...........  44 

Evansville  and  Illinois . lod. 

Indiana  Central.... . . . 44 

Indiana  Northern...............  44 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontame.  44 
Lawrenceburg  and  Indiana. ....  44 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis .  44 

Madison  and  Indianapolis. .....  44 

Peru  and  Indianapolis ..........  44 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis..  44 
Rock  I  aland  and  Chicago. ......  44 

Chicago  and  Mississippi. .  44 

Illinois  Central. ................  Ill. 

Galena  and  Chicago.. . 44 

Michigan  Southern. ............  Mich. 

Michigan  Central. . .  44 

Pacific .  Mo 


Miles 

open. 

95 

98 

250 

30 

47 

381 

38 

57 

65 

27 

64 
73 
22 
76 
62 

10? 

60 

32 
161 
110 
140 
242 

'm 

211 

101 

71 

50 

55 

93 

33 
88 
60 
80 

125 

38 

29 

65 

ioo 

71 

135 

46 

61 

60 

”40 

20 

86 

31 

37 

84 

*167 

57 

’is? 


87 
54 
31 

isi 

83 

*62 

88 
40 
72 

iia 

”92 

815 

282 

38 


Capital 
paid  in. 

Funded 

debt. 

Total  cost 
af  road  and  ! 
equipment  f 

6,656,332 

3,850,000 

9,768,155 

10,427,800 

2,403,276 

5,000,000 

17,141.987  2 
6,813,839 
13,600,000  1 

9,188,300 

1,650,000 

9,827,123 

10,542,30?  1 
1,650,000 

[n  progr. 

In  progr. 
1,103,928 
In  progr. 
1,100,000 

769,000 

1,372,324 

685,000 

1 ,000,000 
1,328,722 
1,400,100 
3,000.000 
130,000 
1,338,878 

173,867 

200,000 

503,006 

800,000 

446,036 

1,500,000 

120,000 

3,134,698 

i;.53i;238 
In  progr. 

In  progr. 

In  progr. 

416,532 

2,965,574 

1,004', 231 
3,858,840 

3,IOO’,066 

4,000.000 

1,214,283 

'  300,000 
3,000,000 

’  *306*187 
1,214 
168,000 

In  progr. 
7,002,396 
In  progr. 
3,378,132 

3,596,283 
In  progr. 

743,525 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 

586,887 

250,000 

776,259 

879,868 

688,611 

400,000 

1,330,960 

835,000 

2,093,814 

1,430.150 

357,218 

541,000 

850,000 

1,100,000 

In  progr. 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 
584,902 

1,239,450 

i, 37V, 006 

In  progr. 
2,963,756 

3,027,000 

408,200 

3,655,00® 

2,000,000 

1,694,000 
*  310,666 

906,000 

*  *550*666 

2,600,000 
In  progr. 

925,000 
In  progr. 

In  progr. 

2,370,784 

900,000 

2,387,200 

2,634,157 

1,000,000 

1,767,000 

1^855,000 
4,110,148 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 

1,756*766 

2, *450*666 

In  progr. 
In  progr. 
1,317,140 
1,257,714 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 
In  progr. 

*  552,666 
1,092,137 

’  8*00,666 

119,500 

1,650,000 

750,000 

2,400,000 
In  progr. 

632,387 

663,100 

1,353,019 

2,400,000 

4,660,000 

4,600,009 

1,932,361 

2,499,410 

4,000.400 

500.000 

2,629,000 

4,067,396 

In  progr. 
6,430,246 
8,614,193 

667,785 


348,622 

413,673 


227,593 


122,861 

254,376 


176,485 


89,776 

510,038 


1,000,717 


945,508 

934,424 

296,584 


Net  Earn¬ 
ings  for 
last  year. 


1,251,987 

383,501 

617,625 


615,384 

216,237 

152,536 


72,370 

’  74,il3 
113,256 


74,902 

153,898 


609,711 


508,625 

456,468 

153,697 


Divi¬ 
dend 
for  do 
~ 

5 


none 

7 


none 

none 

12 

6 


129,395 


173,542 


1,006,000 


In  progr. 


87,421 


194,429 

777,793 


321,793 


71,535 


76,079 


44,250 


123,306 

483,454 


recently 


526,746 

540.518 

recently 


200,967 

opened. 


314,670  10 

iib’ioi 


recently 

237,506 


recently 


recently 

516,414 


opened. 
135,363  15 


opened. 


opened. 

&M75  10 


The  above  statistics  were  prepared  in  October,  1B53. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  JAPAN. 


The  Japanese  Expedition,  sent  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  under  the  command  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry,  with  a  view  to  opening  commercial 
relations  with  that  hithert-o  sealed  Empire,  sailed 


hama.  abont  three  miles  south  of  frags,  for  the 
interview.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  .Sus- 
quehannah  and  the  Mississippi  took  up  a  position 
off  the  town,  and  lay  with  their  broadsides  to 


from  the  harbor  of  Nafa-Kiang.  in  Loochoo,  on  j  t^®hore*  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor 
the  2d  of  July,  1853.  The  squadron  consisted  of  j  2?  h  raga,  with  the  Commandant  of  the  Military 
the  steam-frigates  Susquebannah  and  Mississippi  1  forces.  came  off  to  accompany  the  Commodore 
and  the  sloops  of  war  Plymouth  and  Saratoga. !  tne  ^^ding-place.  Three  houses  had  been 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  they  made  Cape  ldzu, !  erected  by  the  Japanese,  one  of  which  was  pre¬ 
near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Jeddo,  Pared  **or  lhe  interview,  while  tue  other  two 
and,  sailing  directly  up  the  bay,  anchored  in  the  Tere  aPParently  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
afternoon  off  the  town  of  Uraga,  more  than  a  Qon.°f  Princes  who  had  come  from  Jeddo  to 
mile  beyond  the  former  anchorage  of  the  Mor-  receive  the  letter.  The  officers  and  men  detained 
rison  and  Columbus.  The  appearance  of  the 1 10  accompany  Commodore  Perry,  amounted  to 
steamers — the  first  ever  seen  in  Japanese  waters  about  400,  while  the  force  of  the  Japauese  was 
— with  the  other  vessels  in  tow,  moving  with  all  variously  estimated  at  from  5.000  to  7,000,  and. 
sails  furled,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots  an  their  scarlet  pennons,  and  banners  of  van- 

hour,  appeared  to  produce  considerable  sensa-  [  ous  deuces,  presented  a  novel  and  beautiful  show, 
non  among  the  Japanese,  and  all  the  trading  The  Commodore  was  escorted,  with  the  Ameri- 
junks,  with  which  the  bay  was  crowded,  care--:  c.an  c°iors  flying,  and  the  bands  playing  the  na- 
fully  kept  out  of  their  way.  ,  tional  "Hail  Columbia'’  to  the  house  of  reception. 

As  the  vessels  were  coming  to  anchor,  two  shells  ^ere  be  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Idzu,  first 
or  rockets  were  fired  into  the  air  from  a  battery !  Councillor  of  the  EmDeror,  who  was  accompa- 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  several  government  boats  |  *y  the  Prince  of  lwatni.  Toe  letter  of  tae 

immediately  came  off  and  endeavored  to  put  on  President  and  Commodore  Perry's  letter  of  cre- 
boardthe  vessel  the  usual  notification  to  foreigners;  donee  were  formally  delivered."  and  an  official 
warning  them  to  depart.  They  were  not  receiv- 1  receipt  given  in  return  by  the  two  Princes.  Tne 
ed,  however,  and  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Uraga, !  interview  then  terminated,  as  the  latter  were  not 
who  was  the  only  person  allowed  to  come  on  1  empowered  to  enter  into  any  negotiations.  The 
board,  was  notified  that,  if  the  Japanese  author-  Commodore  stated,  however,  that  in  order  to 
ities  endeavored  to  surround  the  ships  with  the  j  =iye  tiie  Japanese  government  ample  time  for 
usual  cordon  of  boats,  it  would  lead  to  very  seri-  deliberation,  be  would  depart  in  three  or  four 
0U3  consequences.  A  few  boats,  nevertheless,  j  days,  and  return  in  a  few  months  to  receive  the 
lingered  around  the  Susqueipanuah,  but  the  sight  I  reply. 

of  some  warlike  preparations  satisfied  them  that  The  Governor  of  Uraga  and  attendants,  after 
Commodore  Perry  was  in  earnest,  and  they  I  £be  interview,  were  treated  to  a  trip  in  the  Sus- 
quickly  retired.  During  the  stay  of  the  squadron  !  quehannab,  where  they  witnessed,  for  the  first 
in  the  bay  it  was  never  afterward  visited  by  any  time,  the  perlormance  of  the  steam-engine.  Af- 
boats,  except  those  containing  the  officials  through  !  ter  leaving  them  at  Uraga,  the  squadron" proceed- 
whom  the  negotiations  were  carried  on.  Tne  I  ed  to  the  point  reached  by  the  Mississippi,  about 
next  morning, "YezaimoD,  the  G  overnor  of  Uraga.  ten  miles  above  Uraga.  On  the  following  day, 
and  a  nobleman  of  the  third  rank,  came  off,  aid,  ]  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  Mississippi,  went 
after  ascertaining  the  object  of  the  visit,  asked  (  about  ten  miles  beyond  this,  making  a  total 
for  time  to  dispatch  an  express  to  Jeddo,  in  or- ■  of  tw*  nty  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  previous 
der  to  obtain  instructions  how  to  act  During  the  exploration.  From  the  deck  of  the  frigate  a 
three  days  which  elapsed  before  the  answer  ar-  crowd  of  shipping  was  seen  sewn  or  eight  miles 
rived,  the  Mississippi  made  a  trip  of  about  ten  :  to  the  northward,  supposed  to  be  anchorage 
nfilea  further  up  the  bay,  finding  everywhere  i  in  front  of  the  capital.  The  officer?  uf  the  squa- 
deep  soundings.  Beyond  the  promontory  of  ,  dron  speak  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Uraga.  a  point" which  no  foreign  vessel  had  pass-1  shores,  and  the  rich  cultivation  and  luxuriant 
ed  before,  she  discovered  a  large  and  beautiful1  vegetation  which  they  everywhere  witnessed, 
bight,  which  was  perfectly  lantf-locked,  and  of-j  The  natives,  w;th  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
fered  fee  most  secure  and  commodious  anchor-  were  friendly  in  their  demeanor,  and  the  Gov- 
age.  Tie  presence  of  the  squadron  appeared  to  [  error  of  Uraga  is  spoken  of  as  a  model  of  refine- 
cause  no  interruption  to  the  inland  commerce,  ment  and  good  breeding. 

lor  the  bay  was  at  ail  times  studded  with  large .  Presents  were  exchanged  between  the  Gorer- 
junks  and  hundreds  of  small  craft,  passing  up  nor  of  Uraga  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron, 
and  down.  "  Tne  Japanese  appeared  to  be  quite  friendly,  and 

On  the  12th,  an  answer  came  from  Jeddo, '  parted  with  the  Americans  with  a  show  of  real 
stating  that  the  Emperor  had  appointed  an  office  regret  The  squadron  sailed  from  the  Bay  of 


cf  the  highest  rank  to  proceed  to  Uraga  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  letter  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 
states,  and  it  was  arranged  the  interview  should 
take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 


The  Japanese  selected  the  small  town  of  Gori-  of  the  7th  of  August. 


Jeddo  on  the  17th,  and,  after  encountering  a  se¬ 
vere  gale  during  the  2ist  and  22d,  arrived  at 
Loo-Choo  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  two  steam- 
frigates  returned  to  Hong-Kong,  on  the  evening 
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THE  WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 


The  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  threatening  some  time  before  the 
final  outbreak  of  1853.  Misunderstandings  arose 
between  the  two  governments  at  the  end  of  the 
Hungarian  war,  in  1849,  principally  on  account  of 
certain  Poles,  who,  after  having  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Hungarians,  sought  refuge  in  Turkey. 
Next  came  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where,  by  the  influence  of  France,  certain 
privileges  had  been  granted  to  Roman  Catholics 
at  the  cost,  as  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  be¬ 
lieved,  of  the  Eastern  or  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church.  Thus  the  northern  cabinet,  which  for 
years  had  been  accustomed  to  have  its  will  obey¬ 
ed  at  Constantinople,  saw  twice  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  another  influence  prevail  there.  A  conflict 
between  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turks  in  the 
beginning  of  1853  increased  the  difficulty,  as  the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Montenegro  had  for  some 
time  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  Czar. 
Several  other  events  of  inferior  importance 
thickened  the  cloud,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
by  the  Czar  to  make  an  imposing  demonstration 
at  Constantinople  without,  however, — as  it  was 
announced  officially  to  other  cabinets — any  ulte¬ 
rior  idea  of  war  or  conquest 

In  the  first  days  of  February,  1853,  Prince  Men¬ 
chikoff,  the  Minister  of  the  Marine — one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  at  the  court  and  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Russia,  as  well  as  a  fervent  follower  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  an  enemy  of  the  Moslems— 
left  St.  Petersburgh  on  a  mission  to  Stamboul. 

After  having  reviewed  the  Russian  fleets  at 
Sebastopol  and  Odessa,  the  Prince  reached  his 
destination  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  communicated  to  the  Porte  his  cre¬ 
dentials.  The  first  act  of  diplomatic  hostility  began 
with  the  refusal  by  the  Prince  to  call  on  Fuad 
Etlendi,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  most  decided  adversary  of  Russia  in  the 
councils  of  the  Sultan.  The  Porte  yielded  and 
the  minister  resigned  his  office. 

The  other  courts  of  Europe,  and,  above  all, 
France,  became  uneasy  at  these  Russian  demon¬ 
strations,  and  a  French  fleet  appeared  at  about 
the  end  of  the  month  in  the  waters  of  Greece. 
England  showed  herself  less  touchy  at  the  start, 
and  refused  to  move  her  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  keeping  them  anchored  at  Malta. 

The  first  point  debated  between  the  embassa¬ 
dor  and  the  Porte  was  that  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
Palestine.  After  some  manoeuvring  on  the  part 


of  the  Prince,  who  originally  wished  to  discuss 
the  matter  exclusively  with  the  Porte,  the  French 
minister  came  in  and  shared  in  the  deliberations. 
The  whole  seemed  to  take  a  satisfactory  turn. 
The  Porte  published  a  new  Firman,  conceding 
what  Menchikoff  desired,  and  putting  Russia  on 
the  same  footing  as  before  the  recent  grant  to 
France. 

But  Russia  was  not  satisfied.  After  many 
circumlocutions,  Prince  Menchikoff  in  a  note 
sent  to  the  Divan,  on  the  5th  of  May,  laid  down 
his  ultimatum.  This  contained  sundry  claims 
never  before  preferred  by  Russia,  as  that  the 
Porte  should  bind  itself  for  the  future  never  to 
lessen  or  encroach  upon  any  immunities  enjoyed 
ab  antiquo  by  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  nor 
ever  to  allow  any  other  Christian  creed  to  pre¬ 
dominate  over  it-  A  convention  to  this  effect  would 
have  been  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Porte  of  a 
religious  protectorate  to  be  exercised  by  the  Czar 
over  its  own  subjects.  Menchikoff  demanded  an 
answer  to  these  propositions  in  the  course  of  five 
days.  The  Porte  in  a  friendly  but  firm  tone 
refused  to  make  such  a  treaty,  as  destroying  the 
Sultan’s  rights  of  sovereignty.  To  this  Menchi¬ 
koff  made  an  answer,  and  thus  negotiations  be¬ 
came  protracted  to  the  14th  of  May.  In  this 
crisis  Reshid-Pacha,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  Turkey,  was  recalled  to  the  Di¬ 
van.  But  this  change  did  not  prove  propitious 
to  the  interests  of  Russia,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May,  the  Russian  Envoy  broke  off  all  further 
communications  with  the  Porte,  and  retired  to  a 
steamer  waiting  for  him  in  the  harbor.  From 
there  he  exchanged  several  notes  with  Reshid, 
but  as  they  could  not  come  €o  any  understand¬ 
ing,  Menchikoff  left  Constantinople  on  the  21st 
of  May. 

Russia,  at  the  same  time  that  she  sent  her  en¬ 
voy,  began  to  gather  bodies  of  troops  about 
Odessa  and  in  Bessarabia.  After  the  departure  of 
Menchikoff  from  Constantinople,  Turkey  also 
began  to  arm.  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Czar’s 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  a  courier  to 
Constantinople  with  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
announcing  that  the  Czar  fully  approved  the 
proceedings  of  his  envoy,  and  that  if  the  Porte 
shall  still  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty  he  had 
proposed,  Russian  troops  would  receive  orders 
to  enter  the  Turkish  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  not  with  the  object  of  making  war 
against  the  Sultan,  but  to  obtain  material  guaran- 
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ties  until  moral  ones  should  be  conceded  to  Russia 
by  the  Porte.  To  this  the  'Vizier  answered  with  i 
calmness  and  dignity,  maintaining  the  grounds 
of  the  first  refusal 

The  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London,  seeing  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  decided  to  send  id rward  their  i 
fleets  as  a  demonstration  of  their  friendly  feelings 
toward  Turkey,  and  the  united  naval  forces  an¬ 
chored,  in  the  first  part  of  June,  in  Besika  Eay 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  the  11th 
of  the  same  month,  the  cabinet  of  $L  Petersburgh 
published  a  circular  addressed  to  its  diplomatic  ‘ 
agents  a  bread,  explanatory  of  the  views  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  of  the  measures  already  taken  to  carry 
them  out  On  the  25th  of  June  the  Czar  issued 
a  manifesto  to  his  people  announcing  his  purpose 
to  sustain  the  religious  rights  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  be  said  were  endangered  in  Tur¬ 
key.  The  Russian  troops  crossed  the  river 
Pruth  and  entered  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
France  and  England  seemed  more  united,  and  a  j 
certain  irritation  prevailed  in  the  notes  now  ex¬ 
changed  between  Paris  and  St  Petersburgh.  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia  remained  neutral,  and  the  first 
offered  her  friendly  mediation.  Conferences 
were  opened  at  Constantinople  and  at  Henna 
between  the  ministers  of  the  four  courts,  and  on 
the  1st  of  August  a  note  was  sent  from  Henna 
to  Sl  Petersburgh  and  Constantinople  offering 
terms  of  pacification.  The  Czar  accepted  them, 
but  the  Sultan  introduced  some  changes  and 
modifications,  which  were  disapproved  at  Sl 
Petersburgh,  and  destroyed  the  first  conciliatory 
attempts  at  diplomacy.  New  drafts,  notes,  sug¬ 
gestions  were  exchanged,  all  of  them  without 
result.  Russia  haring  taken  possession  of  Jassy 
and  Bucharest,  the  capitals  of  the  Principalities, 
Prince  Gorchakofb  the  Russian  commander, 
suspended  all  legal  relations  between  the  two 
vassals  of  the  Porte  and  their  sovereign-  Turkey 
concentrated  her  ^my  along  the  Danube  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  in  Asia. 
All  efforts  of  diplomacy  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
finally,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Sultan ! 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  aggressor,  j 
Omer  Pacha,  commanding  the  Turkish  forces  in 
Europe,  addressed  a  letter  to  Prince  Gorchakofil 


requiring  him  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  otherwise  he  would 
proceed  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  sovereign, 1 
and  attack  the  Russian  army.  Omer  kept  his 
word.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  he  crossed 
the  Danube  at  several  points.  The  Turks  seized 
the  island  of  Kale  fat,  expelling  the  Russians 
from  it,  as  well  as  the  strong  p  oint  of  Oltenitza 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  where  they  repulsed 
with  great  loss  several  attacks  of  the  enemy.  At . 


Guirgievo,  a  point  on  the  Danube  between  Kale- 
fat  and  Oltenitza,  the  Turks  were  leas  fortunate. 
But  not  so  in  Asia,  where  they  seized  Nikolaeff. 
and  several  other  fortified  places,  and  fought  a 
battle  at  Batrum  against  Prince  Baryatinsky,  in 
which  both  the  parties  claim  the  victory. 

At  the  last  advices,  the  Russian  forces  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  in  a  very  critical  position.  The  Cir¬ 
cassian  mountaineers  had  risen  and  cut  off  their 
communications  in  the  rear,  fearing  them  no 
retreat  in  case  of  a  rout,  while  the  Turks  were 
rigorously  pressing  them  in  front.  Audi  Pa?;  a, 
the  Turkish  commander-in-chief^  following  up 
the  advantages  he  had  gained,  had  crossed  the 
frontier  of  Georgia,  and  was  marching  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  directly  upon  the  city  of 
Tifiis,  its  capital 

At  sea,  however,  the  same  good  fortune  has 
not  attended  the  Turkish  arms.  On  Nov.  30,  a 
squadron  of  three  Turkish  frigates  and  rwu  small 
steamers,  convoying  several  transports,  was  at¬ 
tacked  off  the  port  of  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
the  Russian  admiral  Nachimofl  with  some 
twenty  powerful  ships.  After  a  gallant  contest 
of  about  an  hour,  the  Turkish  vessels  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  with  the  exception  of  one.  which,  as  we 
are  told,  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  One 
of  the  frigates,  that  of  the  commander,  Osman 
Pasha,  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  but  sunk 
at  sea  as  they  were  towing  her  on  the  way  tow  ard 
their  harbor  of  Sebastopol  We  must  add,  that, 
though  the  feet  of  this  battle  and  its  general  re¬ 
sult  are  well  ascertained,  its  details  are,  at  the 
time  we  write,  still  involved  in  uncertainty. 

The  united  fleets  of  England  and  France  finally 
entered  the  Dardanelles,  and  are  at  present  an¬ 
chored  opposite  the  Golden  Horn.  In  Europe, 
the  rainy  season  swelling  the  Danube,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  concentration  of  Russian  forces 
around  Bucharest,  obliged  Omer  Pacha  to  recross 
the  river  and  retire  to  his  former  encampments 
opposite  Oltenitza.  At  Kale  fat,  however,  he  still 
maintains  his  ground,  and  has  thrown  up  strong 
fortifications.  F rom  this  point  he  threatens  Buch¬ 
arest.  at  the  same  time  that  he  cute  off  the  Rus¬ 
sians  from  all  communication  with  Serria.  But 
at  any  rate  the  advancing  winter  season  is  likely  to 
interrupt  military  operations  for  several  months, 
and  it  is  to  be  seen  whether  the  diplomacy  of 
Austria,  England,  France,  and  Prussia — all  of 
which  powers  have  undertaken  to  mediate — will 
succeed  during  this  time  in  devising  terms  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  belligerent  parties,  or  if  the  spring 
wffl  witness  a  continuation  of  hostilities,  which 
will  then  probably  be  carried  on  upon  such  a 
scale,  as  to  envelop  in  their  bloody  folds  the 
whole  of  Europe. 
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THE  CRYST, 

The  first  general  Exhibition  of  Industrial 
Machinery  and  Products,  to  which  all  Na¬ 
tions  were  invited  to  contribute,  was  given 
in  London,  in  the  year  1851  —  the  idea 
having  been  suggested  at  an  exposition 
of  the  products  of  French  Art  and  Labor 
held  in  Paris  two  years  before.  The  Lon¬ 
don  show  was  patronized  from  its  original 
inception  to  its  close  by  the  Queen, 
whose  active  personal  interest  doubtless 
contributed  largely  to  the  abundance  and 
richness  of  its  collections  of  diamonds, 
jewelry,  and  rare  works  of  Art,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  royal  and  noble  houses,  which, 
while  they  added  little  to  the  practical  va¬ 
lue,  yet  did  much  to  enhance  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Exhibition.  The  edifice  which 
contained  it  was  erected  for  the  purpose 
in  the  famous  Hyde  Park,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  great  Metropolis,  was  mainly  con¬ 
structed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  was  notable 
as  the  first  great  public  building  ever  com¬ 
posed  of  those  materials.  It  was  over  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  as  wide,  with  a  transept  or  cross  at 
the  middle  of  the  main  building,  under 
which  two  stately  and  graceful  elms  flour¬ 
ished  in  all  their  natural  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  The  height  of  the  roof  from  the 
ground  was  one  hundred  and  seven  feet, 
and  the  entire  area  of  the  edifice  about 
twenty-two  acres.  The  Exhibition  was 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  closed 
late  in  November,  having  meantime  been 
visited  repeatedly  by  more  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  a  day,  and  in  one  day  by 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  success  of  the  London  Exhibition 
naturally  incited  emulation,  and  France  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  one  in  Paris,  for  which, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  ample  time 
should  be  taken,  so  that  it  will  not  open 
till  1855.  In  our  own  country,  less  con- 
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siderate,  or  more  adventurous,  a  World’s 
Exhibition  Company  was  formed  toward 
the  close  of  1851,  which  obtained  from  the 
Common  Council  of  New  York  city  the 
lease,  for  five  years,  of  Reservoir  Square, 
Jan.  3d,  1852,  and  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  on  the  11th  of  March  ensuing. 
On  the  17th  the  Board  of  Directors  met 
and  chose  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  original  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  fixed  at  $200,000,  to  which  sum 
the  cost  of  the  building  was  restricted,  but 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  increase 
both  those  sums  ;  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building  alone  is  very 
nearly  $800,000,  which  incidental  expenses 
of  opening  the  Exhibition  have  swelled  to 
about  $900,000.  The  receipts,  large  as 
they  have  been  and  will  be,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  reach  this  amount,  so  that  the 
stockholders  can  hardly  expect  the  return 
of  all  their  investment.  The  stock  is  now 
(Dec.  15th)  selling  at  about  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

The  construction  and  fitting  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  were  pushed  forward  with  energy,  and 
at  no  time  delayed  for  lack  of  means  ;  but 
some  miscalculations  were  made,  some 
disappointments  encountered,  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  so 
far  outran  the  expectations  of  the  projec-  i 
tors  that  the  Exhibition,  which  was  to 
have  commenced  by  May  1st,  1853,  did 
not  actually  open  till  the  14th  July,  and 
then  in  such  a  state  of  unreadiness  that 
hardly  half  the  goods  were  in  place  and 
visible.  But  the  waste  places  were  stead¬ 
ily  and  rapidly  filled  up  and  beautified ;  so 
that,  by  the  middle  of  September,  the  New 
York  Ciystal  Palace  enclosed  the  most 
comprehensive  and  magnificent  collection 
of  the  trophies  of  Art  and  Industry  ever 
(save  once)  seen  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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And,  while  the  London  Exhibition  un¬ 
doubtedly  embraced  a  far  larger  range  and 
variety  of  products,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  was  incomparably  superior  in 
Precious  Stones,  Plate,  Jewelry,  Porcelain, 
Tapestries,  and  other  ministrants  to  lux¬ 
ury  and  ostentation,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  proportion  of  indifferent  and  worthless 
articles  was  greater  in  that  than  in  this, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  recent 
inventions  of  decided  utility  and  value,  the 
World’s  Exhibition  in  New  York  is  fully 
equal  to  that  in  London. 

The  Crystal  Palace  of  1853-4  is  prob¬ 
ably,  at  least,  as  rich  in  Statuary  as  its  pred¬ 
ecessor,  for  it  has  nearly  all  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Powers,  with  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  Amazon  by 
Kiss,  the  Veiled  Maiden,  and  other  re¬ 
markable  works  of  Monti,  and  many  other 
admirable  productions  of  the  modem  chis¬ 
el.  Of  Paintings,  there  is  a  very  large 
collection,  mainly  German ;  but  these  do  not 
add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  The  Porcelain,  Cut  Glass,  &c., 
of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  are  fairly,  though  not 
profusely  represented.  Of  Textile  Fabrics 
there  is  an  extensive  display,  much  of  it 
excellent;  the  most  notable  feature,  per¬ 
haps,  being  the  show  of  American  Broca- 
telles  or  figured  silks  woven  by  steam  — 
the  first  instance  of  raised  figures  (for 
hangings,  sofa-covers,  &e.)  being  woven 
in  power-looms. 

But  the  department  most  deserving  of 
study,  and  that  wherein  American  genius 
and  energy  best  vindicate  themselves,  is 
that  of  Machinery.  Here  are  exhibited 
all  the  practicable  Sewing  Machines  ever 
patented ;  Pumps  that  lift  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  water  per  minute;  Stave-Cutters 
by  the  help  of  which  four  or  five  men  can 
make  a  hundred  barrels  per  day  from  the 
log — barrels  better  finished  and  more  ser¬ 
viceable  than  if  made  by  hand ;  an  im¬ 
proved  Cotton  Gin  at  work,  which  the 


heart  of  Whitney  must  have  rejoiced  to  see 
—  for  the  central  idea  is  his,  though  very 
great  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
it ;  a  Stone-Dresser  whereby  mouldings, 
cornices,  &c.,  are  fashioned  of  marble 
'or  granite  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  turned  out  of  wood,  and  far  more 
smooth  and  perfect  than  they  could  be 
made  by  hand  ;  a  Shoe-Pegging  Machine; 
a  pair  of  Flax-Dressers  w  hereby  all  the 
line  or  fibre  may  be  separated  from  the 
woody  stalk  of  a  ton  of  Flax  in  a  day  —  its 
increased  value  as  compared  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  hand-breaking  and  heckling,  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
process ;  an  extension  of  the  Typographic 
Art,  whereby  Engraving  will  be  largely 
and  cheaply  superseded,  and  movable 
types,  aided  by  some  plastic  material,  made 
to  render  important  service  to  cloth-print¬ 
ing,  die-sinking,  inscribing  on  metals, 
&c.,  &c.  In  short,  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
the  People’s  University,  whither  the  young 
should  repair  to  study  and  plan,  and  the 
old  to  admire  and  enjoy.  We  trust  it  will 
continue  open  at  least  through  1854. 

But  this  Exhibition  suggests  even  more 
than  it  embodies.  Rich  and  vast  as  it  is, 
it  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  ought 
to  be  renovated  next  season  and  supplied 
with  many  products  not  now  found  in  it  — 
with  ample  and  carefully-arranged  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  various  Ores  or  Minerals 
known  to  Man  —  with  specimens  of  the 
various  Woods  found  in  America,  with  the 
Shrubs  and  Herbs  or  Grasses  of  decided 
value — with  working  models  of  all  the 
great  inventions  of  the  age,  including  those 
which  the  inventors  do  not  choose  to  bear 
the  expense  of  exhibiting  —  so  as  to  render 
this  the  most  useful  and  instructive  dis¬ 
play  ever  assembled  under  one  roof.  Thus 
revised  and  perfected,  we  believe  the 
Crystal  Palace  might  forcibly  illustrate  me 
Poet’s  observation  that 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  PIERCE. 


Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  having  been] 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  by 
an  immense  majority  of  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege,  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1853,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
the  following  Inaugural  Address  :  — 

My  Countrymen  :  It  is  a  relief  to  feel  that  no 
heart  but  my  own  can  know  the  personal  regret 
and  bitter  sorrow,  over  which  I  have  been  borne 
to  a  position,  so  suitable  for  others,  rather  than 
desirable  for  myself. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  have  been 
called,  for  a  limited  period,  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  republic,  fill  me  with  a  profound 
sense  of  responsibility,  but  with  nothing  like 
shrinking  apprehension.  I  repair  to  the  post  as¬ 
signed  me,  not  as  to  one  sought,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  unsolicited  expression  of  your  will,  answer- 
able  only  for  a  fearless,  faithful,  and  diligent  ex¬ 
ercise  of  my  best  powers.  I  ought  to  be,  and  am, 
truly  gratetul  for  the  rare  manifestation  of  the 
nation’s  confidence  ;  but  this,  so  far  from  lighten¬ 
ing  my  obligations,  only  adds  to  their  weight. 
You  have  summoned  me  in  my  weakness  :  you 
must  sustain  me  by  your  strength.  When  look¬ 
ing  for  the  fulfilment  of  reasonable  requirements, 
you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred,  even  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  consequent  augmentation 
and  complexity  of  duties  imposed,  in  the  admin- 
istration  both  of  your  home  and  foreign  affairs. 

Whether  the  elements  of  inherent  force  in  the 
Republic  have  kept  pace  with  its  unparalleled 
progression  in  territory,  population,  and  wealth, 
has  been  the  subject  of  earnest  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Less  than 
sixty-four  years  ago,  the  Father  of  his  Country 
made  “  the”  then  “  recent  accession  of  the  im¬ 
portant  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,”  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  special  congratulation.  At  that  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  agitation  consequent  upon  the 
Revolutionary  struggle  had  hardly  subsided, when 
we  were  just  emerging  from  the  weakness  and 
embarrassments  of  the  Confederation,  there  was 
an  evident  consciousness  of  vigor  equal  to  the 
great  mission  so  wisely  and  bravely  fulfilled  by 
our  fathers.  It  wa9  not  a  presumptuous  as¬ 
surance,  but  a  calm  faith,  springing  from  a  clear 
view  of  the  sources  of  power,  in  a  government 
constituted  like  ours.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say 
that,  although  comparatively  weak,  the  new-born 
nation  was  intrinsically  strong.  Inconsiderable 
in  population  and  npparent  resources,  it  was  up. 
held  by  n  broad  and  intelligent  comprehension  of 
rights,  and  an  all-pervading  purpose  to  maintain 
them,  stronger  than  armaments.  It  came  from 
the  furnace  of  the  Revolution,  tempered  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times.  The  thoughts  of  the 
men  of  that  day  were  as  practical  as  their  senti¬ 
ments  were  patriotic.  They  wasted  no  portion 


|  of  their  energies  upon  idle  and  delusive  specula¬ 
tions,  but  with  a  firm  and  fearless  step  advanced 
beyond  the  governmental  landmarks,  which  had 
hitherto  circumscribed  the  limits  of  human  free¬ 
dom,  and  planted  their  standard  where  it  has 
stood,  against  dangers,  which  have  threatened 
from  abroad,  and  internal  agitation  which  has  at 
times  fearfully  menaced  at  home.  They  ap¬ 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem,  to  understand  which  their  minds 
had  been  illuminated  by  the  dawning  lights  of  the 
Revolution.  The  object  sought  was  not  a  thing 
dreamed  of:  it  was  a  thing  realized.  They  had 
exhibited  nut  only  the  power  to  achieve,  but 
what  ail  history  affirms  to  be  so  much  more  un¬ 
usual,  the  capacity  to  maintain.  The  oppressed 
throughout  the  world,  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  have  turned  their  eyes  hitherward,  not 
to  find  those  lights  extinguished,  or  to  fear  lest 
they  should  wane,  but  to  be  constantly  cheered 
by  their  steady  and  increasing  radiance. 

In  this,  our  country  has,  in  iny  judgment,  thus 
tar  fulfilled  its  highest  duty  to  suffering  humanity. 
It  has  spoken,  and  will  continue  to  speak,  not 
only  by  its  words,  but  by  its  acts,  the  language 
of  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  hope,  to  those 
who  earnestly  listen  to  tones  which  pronounce 
for  tile  largest  rational  liberty.  But,  after  all,  the 
most  animating  encouragement  and  potent  ap¬ 
peal  lor  freedom  will  be  its  own  history,  its  trials, 
and  its  triumphs.  Pre-eminently,  the  power  of 
our  advocacy  reposes  in  our  example  ;  but  no 
example,  be  it  remembered,  can  be  powerful  for 
lasting  good,  whatever  apparent  advantages  may 
be  gained,  which  is  not  based  upon  eternal  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  justice.  Our  fathers  decided 
for  themselves,  both  upon  the  hour  to  declare 
and  the  hour  to  strike.  They  were  their  own 
judges  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  be¬ 
came  them  to  pledge  to  each  other  “  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,”  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  priceless  inheritance  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us.  The  energy  with  which  that  great 
conflict  was  opened,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  manifest  and  beneficent  Providence,  the  uncom¬ 
plaining  endurance  with  which  it  was  prosecuted 
to  its  consummation,  were  only  surpassed  by  the 
wisdom  and  patriotic  spirit  of  concession  which 
characterized  all  the  counsels  of  the  early  fathers. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  evidences  of  that 
wisdom  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  actual 
working  of  our  system  lias  dispelled  a  degree  of 
solicitude,  which,  at  the  outset,  disturbed  bold 
hearts  and  far-reaching  intellects.  The  appre¬ 
hension  of  dangers  from  extended  territory,  mul¬ 
tiplied  States,  accumulated  wealth,  and  augment¬ 
ed  population,  has  proved  to  be  unfounded  The 
stars  upon  your  banner  have  become  nearly  > 
threefold  their  original  number;  your  densely 
populated  possessions  skirt  the  shores  of  the  two 
great  oceans  ;  and  yet  this  vast  increase  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  territory  has  not  only  shown  itself  com¬ 
patible  with  the  harmonious  action  of  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  in  their  respective  con- 
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stitulional  spheres,  but  has  afforded  an  udditional 
guaranty  of  the  strength  and  integrity  of  both,  j 

With  an  experience  thus  suggestive  and  cheer¬ 
ing,  the  policy  of  ray  administration  will  not  1m.*  I 
controlled  by  any  timid  forebodings  of  evil  from 
expansion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
our  attitude  as  a  nation,  and  our  position  on  the  ; 
globe,  render  the  acquisition  of  certain  posses- ; 
sions,  not  within  our  jurisdiction,  eminently  im-; 
portant  for  our  protection,  if  not,  in  the  future, 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
commerce  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Should  , 
they  be  obtained,  it  will  be  through  no  grasping  j 
spirit,  but  with  a  view  to  obvious  national  interest  j 
and  security,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent 
with  the  strictest  observance  of  national  faith. 
We  have  nothing  in  our  history  or  position  to 
invite  aggression,  we  have  everything  to  beckon 
us  to  the  cultivation  of  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  all  nations.  Purposes,  therefore,  at 
once  just  and  pacific,  will  be  significantly  marked 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  atfairs.  I  intend  J 
that  my  administration  shall  leave  no  blot  upon 
our  fair  record,  and  trust  I  may  safely  give  the 
assurance  that  no  act  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  my  constitutional  control  will  be  tolerated,  on 
the  part  of  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  which 
can  not  challenge  a  ready  justification  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  An  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  unworthy  of  confidence  at  home, 
or  respect  abroad,  should  it  cease  to  be  influenced 
by  the  conviction  that  no  .apparent  advantage  can 
be  purchased  at  a  price  so  dear  as  that  of  national 
wrong  or  dishonor.  It  is  not  your  privilege,  as  a 
nation,  to  speak  of  a  distant  past  The  striking 
incidents  of  your  history,  replete  with  instruction-, 
and  furnishing  abundant  grounds  for  hopeful 
confidence,  are  comprised  in  a  period  compara¬ 
tively  brief  But  if  your  past  is  limited,  your 
future  is  boundless.  Its  obligations  throng  the 
unexplored  pathway  of  advancement  and  will 
be  limitless  as  duration.  Hence  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  policy  should  embrace,  not  less 
the  distant  future  than  the  urgent  present. 

The  great  objects  of  our  pursuit,  as  a  people, 
are  best  to  be  attained  by  peace,  and  are  entirely 
consistent  with  the  tranquillity  and  interests  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  With  the  neighboring  na¬ 
tions  upon  our  continent,  we  should  cultivate 
kindly  and  fraternal  relations.  We  can  desire 
nothing  in  regard  to  them  so  much,  as  to  see 
them  consolidate  their  strength,  and  pursue  th** 
paths  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  If.  in  the 
course  of  their  growth,  we  thould  open  new 
channels  of  trade,  and  create  additional  facilities 
for  friendly  intercourse,  the  benefits  realized  will 
be  equal  and  mutual.  Of  the  complicated  Euro¬ 
pean  systems  of  national  polity  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  independent.  From  their  wars,  their 
tumults  and  anxieties,  we  have  been,  happily, 
almost  entirely  exempt.  While  these  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  nations  which  gave  them  existence, 
and  within  their  legitimate  jurisdiction,  they  can 
not  affect  us,  except  as  they  appeal  to  our  sym¬ 
pathies  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
universal  advancement.  But  the  vast  interests 
of  commerce  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and 
the  advantages  of  trade  and  international  inter¬ 
course  must  always  present  a  noble  field  for  the 
moral  influence  of  a  great  people. 

With  these  views  firmly  and  honestly  carried 
out,  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  shall  under 


all  circumstances  require,  prompt  reciprocity. 
The  rights  which  belong  to  us  as  a  nation  are  not 
alone  to  l>e  regarded,  but  those  which  pertain  to 
every  citizen  in  his  individual  capacity,  at  home 
and  abroad,  must  be  6ncredly  maintained.  So  long 
as  he  can  discern  every  star  in  its  place  upon  that 
ensign,  without  wealth  to  purchase  for  him  pre¬ 
ferment  or  title  to  secure  for  him  place,  it  will  be 
his  privilege,  and  must  be  his  acknowledged 
rijjht.  to  stand  unabashed  even  in  the  presence 
of  princes,  with  a  proud  consciousness  that  he  is 
himself  one  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  and  that 
he  can  not,  in  legitimate  pursuit  wander  so  far 
from  home  that  ihe  agent  whom  he  shall  leave 
behind  in  the  place  which  I  now  occupy,  will  not 
see  that  no  rude  hand  of  power  or  tyrannical 
passion  is  laid  upon  him  with  impunity.  He  must 
realize  that  upon  every  sea  and  on  every  soil, 
where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  seek  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  American  citizenship  is  an 
inviolable  panoply  for  the  security  of  American 
rights.  And  in  this  connection  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  reaffirm  a  principle  which  should 
now  be  regarded  as  fundamental.  The  rights, 
security,  and  repose  of  this  confederacy,  reject 
the  idea  of  interference  or  colonization  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  by  any  foreign  power,  beyond 
present  jurisdiction,  as  utterly  inadmissible. 

The  opportunities  of  observation,  furnished  by 
my  brief  experience  as  a  soldier,  confirmed  in 
my  own  mind  the  opinion,  entertained  and  acted 
upon  dv  others  from  the  formation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  maintenance  of  large  standing 
armies  in  our  country  would  be  not  only  danger¬ 
ous  but  unnecessaiy.  They  also  illustrated  the 
importance,  I  might  well  say  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  of  the  military  science  and  practical  skill 
furnished,  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  in¬ 
stitution,  which  has  made  your  army  what  it  is, 
under  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  officers  not 
more  distinguished  for  their  solid  attainments, 
gallantry,  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  than 
for  unobtrurive  bearing  and  high  moral  tone. 
The  army,  as  organized,  must  Be  the  nucleus, 
around  which,  in  every  time  of  need,  the  strength 
of  your  military  power,  the  sure  bulwark  of  vour 
defence — a  national  militia — may  be  readily  form¬ 
ed  into  a  well-disciplined  and  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  the  skill  and  self-devotion  of  the  navy 
assure  you  that  you  may  take  the  performance 
of  the  past  as  a  pledge  for  the  future,  and  may 
confidently  expect  that  the  flag  which  has  waved 
its  untarnished  folds  over  every  sea,  will  still  float 
in  uudiminished  honor.  But  these,  like  many 
other  subjects,  will  be  appropriately  brought,  at 
a  future  time,  to  the  attention  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Government,  to  which  I  shall 
always  look  with  profound  respect,  and  with 
trustful  confidence  that  they  will  accord  to  me 
the  aid  and  support  which  I  shall  so  much  need, 
and  which  their  experience  and  wisdom  will 
readily  suggest. 

In  the  administration  of  domestic  affairs,  you 
expect  a  devoted  integrity  in  the  public  service, 
and  an  observance  of  rigid  economy  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  so  marked  as  never  justly  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  If  this  reasonable  expectation  be  not 
realized,  I  frankly  confess  that  one  of  your  lead¬ 
ing  hopes  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  that 
my  efforts  in  a  very  important  particular  must 
result  in  a  humiliating  failure.  Offices  can  be 
properly  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  aids  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  these  objects ;  and  as  oc¬ 
cupancy  can  confer  no  prerogative,  nor  importu¬ 
nate  desire  for  preferment  any  claim,  the  public 
interest  imperatively  demands  that  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  sole  reference  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed.  Good  citizens  may  well  claim  the 
protection  of  good  laws  and  the  benign  influence 
of  good  government;  but  a  claim  for  office  is 
what  the  people  of  a  republic  should  never  rec¬ 
ognize.  No  reasonable  man  of  any  party  will 
expect  the  administration  to  be  so  regardless  of 
its  responsibility,  and  of  the  obvious  elements  of 
success,  as  to  retain  persons,  known  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  political  hostility  and  partizan 
prejudice,  in  positions,  which  will  require,  not 
only  severe  labor,  but  cordial  co-operation.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  implied  engagements  to  ratify,  no  rewards 
to  bestow,  no  resentments  to  remember,  and  no 
personal  wishes  to  consult,  in  selections  for  official 
station,  I  shall  fulfil  this  difficult  and  delicate  trust, 
admitting  no  motive  as  worthy  either  of  my  char¬ 
acter  or  position,  which  does  not  contemplate  an 
efficient  discharge  of  duty  and  the  best  interests 
of  my  country.  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
the  masses  of  my  countrymen,  and  to  them  alone. 
Higher  objects  than  personal  aggrandizement  gave 
direction  and  energy  to  their  exertions  in  the  late 
canvass,  and  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.  They 
require  at  my  hands  diligence,  integrity,  and  capa¬ 
city,  wherever  there  are  duties  to  be  performed. 
Without  these  qualities  in  their  public  servants, 
more  stringent  laws,  for  the  prevention  or  punish¬ 
ment  of  fraud,  negligence  and  peculation,  will  be 
vain.  With  them,  they  will  be  unnecessary. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  points  to  which  you 
look  for  vigilant  watchfulness.  The  dangers  of  a 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  confederacy  60  vast  as  ours,  are  too 
obvious  to  be  disregarded.  You  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  expect  your  agents,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  to  regard  strictly  the  limits  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  scheme  of  our  constitutional  liberty 
rests  upon  a  proper  distribution  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  state  and  federal  authorities  ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  harmony  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  our  people  must  depend  upon  a  just 
discrimination  between  the  separate  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  states,  and  your  common 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  And  here,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  consid¬ 
erations  which  should  form  the  true  basis  of 
future  concord  in  regard  to  the  questions  which 
have  most  seriously  disturbed  public  tranquillity. 
If  the  federal  government  will  confine  itself  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  clearly  granted  by  the 
constitution,  it  can  hardly  happen  that  its  action 
upon  any  question  should  endanger  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  states,  or  interfere  with  their  right 
to  manage  matters  strictly  domestic  according  to 
the  will  of  their  own  people. 

In  expressing  briefly  my  views  upon  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  which  has  recently  agitated  the 
nation  to  almost  a  fearful  degree,  I  am  moved  by 
no  other  impulse  than  a  most  earnest  desire  for 
the  perpetuation  of  that  Union  which  has  made 
us  what  we  are,  showering  upon  us  blessings, 
and  conferring  a  power  and  influence  which  our 
fathers  hardly  could  have  anticipated,  even  with 
their  most  sanguine  hopes  directed  to  a  far-off 
future.  The  sentiments  I  now  announce  were 
not  unknown  before  the  expression  of  the  voice 


which  called  me  here.  My  own  position  upon 
this  subject  was  clear  and  unequivocal,  upon  the 
record  of  my  words  and  my  acts,  and  it  is  only 
recurred  to  at  this  time  because  silence  might 
perhaps  be  misconstrued.  With  the  Union  my 
best  and  dearest  earthly  hopes  are  entwined. 
Without  it,  what  are  we  individually  or  collective¬ 
ly  ?  What  becomes  of  the  noblest  field  ever  opened 
for  the  advancement  of  our  race,  in  religion,  in 
government,  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  that  dignifies 
and  adorns  mankind?  From  that  radiant  con¬ 
stellation  which  both  illumines  our  own  way  and 
points  out  to  struggling  nations  their  course,  let 
but  a  single  star  be  lost,  and,  if  there  be  not  ut¬ 
ter  darkness,  the  lustre  of  the  whole  is  dimmed. 
Do  my  countrymen  need  any  assurance  that  such 
a  catastrophe  is  not  to  overtake  them  while  I 
possess  the  power  to  stay  it?  It  is  with  me  an 
earnest  and  vital  belief,  that  as  the  Union  has 
been  the  source,  under  Providence,  of  our  pros¬ 
perity  to  this  time,  so  it  is  the  surest  pledge  of  a 
continuance  of  the  blessings  we  have  enjoyed, 
and  which  we  are  sacredly  bound  to  transmit 
undiminished  to  our  children.  The  field  of  calm 
and  free  discussion  in  our  country  is  open,  and 
will  always  be  so,  but  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be  traversed  for  good  in  a  spirit  of  sectional¬ 
ism  and  uncharitableness.  The  founders  of  the 
republic  dealt  with  things  as  they  were  presented 
to  them,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism, 
and,  as  time  has  proved,  with  a  comprehensive 
wisdom,  which  it  will  always  be  safe  for  us  to 
consult.  Every  measure,  tending  to  strengthen 
the  fraternal  feelings  of  all  the  members  of  our 
Union,  has  had  my  heartfelt  approbation.  To 
every  theory  of  society  or  government,  whether 
the  offspring  of  feverish  ambition  or  of  morbid 
enthusiasm,  calculated  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
law  and  affection  which  unite  us,  I  shall  inter¬ 
pose  a  ready  and  stern  resistance.  I  believe  that 
involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  different 
states  of  this  confederacy,  is  recognized  by  the 
constitution.  I  believe  that  it  stands  like  any 
other  admitted  right,  and  that  the  states  where  it 
exists  are  entitled  to  efficient  remedies  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  provisions.  I  hold  that  the 
laws  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  “  compromise 
measures,”  are  strictly  constitutional,  and  to  be 
unhesitatingly  carried  into  effect.  I  believe  that 
the  constituted  ^authorities  of  this  republic  are 
bound  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  South  in  this 
respect,  as  they  would  view  any  other  legal  and 
constitutional  right,  and  that  the  laws  to  enforce 
them  should  be  respected  and  obeyed,  not  with 
a  reluctance  encouraged  by  abstract  opinions  as 
to  their  propriety  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
but  cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  their  exposition  belongs. 
Such  have  been,  and  are,  my  convictions,  and 
upon  them  I  shall  act.  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  question  is  at  rest,  and  that  no  sectional,  or 
ambitious,  or  fanatical  excitement  may  again 
threaten  the  durability  of  our  institutions,  or~ ob¬ 
scure  the  light  of  our  prosperity. 

But  let  not  the  foundation  of  our  hope  rest 
upon  man’s  wisdom.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  sectional  prejudices  find  no  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  deliberations.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the 
rash  counsels  of  human  passion  are  rejected. 
It  must  be  felt  that  there  is  no  national  security 
but  in  the  nation’s  humble,  acknowledged  depend¬ 
ence  upon  God  and  his  overruling  providence. 
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We  have  been  carried  in  safety  through  a  per¬ 
ilous  crisis.  Wise  counsels,  like  those  which 
cave  us  the  constitution,  prevailed  to  uphold  it. 
Let  the  period  be  remembered  ns  an  admonition, 
and  not  as  an  encouragement,  in  any  section  of 
the  Union,  to  make  experiments  where  experi¬ 
ments  are  fraught  with  such  fearful  hazard.  Let 
it  be  impressed  upon  all  hearts,  that  beautiful  as 
our  fabric  is,  no  earthly  power  or  wisdom  could 
re-unite  its  broken  fragments.  Standing  as  I  do 
almost  within  view  of  the  green  elopes  of  Monti- 
cello,  and,  as  it  were,  within  reach  of  the  tomb 
of  Washington,  with  all  the  cherished  memories 
of  the  past  gathering  around  me  like  so  many 
eloquent  voices  of  exhortation  from  Heaven,  I 
can  express  no  better  hope  for  my  country,  than 
that  the  kind  Providence  which  smiled  upon  our 
lathers  may  enable  their  children  to  preserve  the 
blessings  they  have  inherited. 


j  Actual  expenditures  for  same  l6t  quarter  were  : 
i  Civil  List,  f  oreign  Intercourse, 

and  Miscellaneous,  6zc . $4,381  091  62 

Interior  Dept.,  Indians,  aud  Pensions  846,213  01 

War  Department .  2,935.861  40 

Navy  Department .  3.140,125  35 

Redemption  of  Public  Debt .  3,778.083  32 


NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1853,  were 

From  Customs . $58,931,865  52 

From  Lands .  1,667,084  99 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources .  738.623  89 


Total  Receipts . $61,337,574  40 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1852  14,632,136  37 


Total  Sum  for  the  Service  of  1 853  $75,969,710  77 
The  Expenditures  for  the  year  were  as  follow : 

Civil  List . $4,784,396  93 

Foreign  Intercourse .  599,030  14 

Miscellaneous .  11,792.369  70 

Department  of  the  Interior .  5,529,535  59 

Department  of  War .  9,947.290  87 

Department  of  the  Navy .  10,891.639  59 

Public  Debt .  10,482,555  39 


Total . $54,026,818  21 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1853.  $21,942,892  56 

Estim.  receipts  for  year  ending  June  30.  ’54  : 

From  Customs . $49,000,000  00 

From  Lands .  2,000,000  00 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources......  200.000  00 

Add  Estimated  Balance,  July  1,  ltfe3  5,372.079  51 


Total  estimated  sum  for  1654 . $56,572,079  51 

Estimated  expenditures  were ; 

Bal.  former  ap . $6,876,683  28 

Permanent  and  in¬ 
definite  appro’s...  9,172,829  68 
Specific  ap.  asked  for  30, 151,040  64 

- $46,203,753  60 


Total . $15,081,383  70 

Bal.  in  Treasury.  Sept  30,  1853.  .$28.217  867  78 
Estimated  receipts  for  2d.  3d,  and  4th  quarters 
of  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1854,  are 

From  Customs . $37,000,000  00 

From  Land .  3,000,000  00 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources....  300,000  00 


Total . $40.300  000  00 

Add  bal.  in  Treasury,  Sept.  30,  ’53  28.217,687  78 


Making  a  total  sum  of . $68,517,387  78 

The  ex.  estimated  by  the  Dep’ts  for  the  2d,  3d, 
&  4th  quarters  of  fiscal  yr.  ending  June  30,  ’54,  arc 
Civil  List  Foreign  Intercour-e,  &c.$13,570,833  54 

Deficiencies  in  the  P.  O.  Dept .  J, 895,445  63 

Interior  Department .  2  629.350  10 

War  Department .  12.874.817  22 

Navy  Department .  8  135  280  67 

Public  Debt  (Interest) .  3.145,566  00 

Public  Debt  (Redemption) .  15  000,000  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures. .$57.25 i. 283  16 
Esti  baL  in  Treasury  July  1. 1854 .  .$1 1.266,604  62 


The  balance  of  the  appropriations 
unexpended  June  30. 1853.  liable 
to  be  expended  in  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1854,  U . $17,630,753  75 

The  epscific  appropriations  for  the 

year  are .  34,051,269  58 

The  indefinite  appro¬ 
priations  for  the 
year  are,  by  actual 
payment,  to  Oct. 

1.  *1853 . $5,100,425  75 

Esti.  receipts  for  the 
residue  of  the  year  6.365,526  95 

-  11,465,952  70 


Making  the  amount  of  appropria¬ 
tions  liable  to  be  expended  in 

the  year  1854 . $63,147,981  03 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30.  1855,  are  as  follow: 

From  Customs . $51,000,000  00 

From  Lands .  3  500.000  00 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources .  500,000  00 


Estimated  unexpended  bal.  in  the 

Treasury,  July  1,  1854 . $10,368,325  91 1 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  1854,  ending  September  30.  1853.  were 

From  Customs . $19,718  822  00 

From  Lands .  1,489,562  05 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources .  147,994  87 


Making  the  sum  of . $55,000,000  00 

Add  the  estimated  balance  in  the 
Treasury  ou  1st  July,  1854 .  11,266.604  62 


Making  total  receipts . $21,356,378  92 1 

Actual  bal.  in  Treasury,  July  1,  ’53  21,942,892  56  j 


Making  total  estimated  resources 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1854. .$60,266,604  62 
The  estimated  expenditures  for  same  year  are : 
Balance  of  former  appropriations 
which  will  be  expended  this  year  $6,865,126  44 
Permanent  and  indefinite  appro¬ 
priations .  8,28-5.716  14 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for... 35,909, 434  54 


Making  the  total  sum  of. . $46,299,271  48 1  Total . $51,060,277  12 
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LIBERTY  JUST  EUROPE.-By  Victor  Hugo. 


Never  since  1788  has  the  prospect  for  Liberty 
and  Progress  in  Europe  been  darker  than  during 
the  first  half  of  1853.  Hungary,  crushed  out  of 
life  beneath  the  desolating  hoofs  of  the  Cossack 
and  the  Croat;  Italy,  a  state-prison,  guarded  and 
thronged  by  Austrian,  French,  and  Neapolitan 
soldiery  ;  Switzerland,  overawed  and  humbled  ; 
Spain,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  through  meas¬ 
ureless  corruption  into  limitless  despotism ; 
France,  gagged,  fettered,  and  guarded,  ever  while 
seeming  to  glory  in  her  debasement  and  shame  ; 
Russia,  swaying  Austria  and  Prussia  by  a  nod, 
and  apparently  on  the  point  of  advancing  deci¬ 
sively  to  the  realization  of  her  long-cherished 
scheme  of  aggression  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Bosphorus— such  were  the  aspects  presented  by 
Europe  through  the  former  half  of  1853. 

It  was  in  full  view  of  this  state  of  things  that 
Victor  Hugo  spoke  as  follows  at  the  funeral  of 
a  French  exile  in  Jersey,  English  channel,  in 
April  last : — 

Citizens  :  The  man  to  whom  we  have  come 
to  say  the  last  farewell,  Jean  Bosquet,  of  Tarn 
et  Garonne,  was  a  noble  soldier  of  democracy. 
We  have  seen  him,  an  inflexible  exile,  waste 
away  sorrowfully  among  us.  A  yearning  for 
home  was  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  he  felt  that  the 
recollection  of  all  he  had  left  behind  him  was 
slowly  poisoning  him ;  he  might  have  seen  again 
his  absent  friends,  the  beloved  places — his  native 
city,  his  house  :  he  had  but  to  say  a  word.  That 
execrable  humiliation  which  M.  Bonaparte  rails 
amnesty,  or  pardon,  was  offered  to  him  ;  he  hon¬ 
estly  rejected  it— and  he  is  dead.  He  was  only 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  And  now— there  he 
lies. 

I  will  not  add  praises  to  this  simple  life,  to  this 
grand  death.  Let  him  repose  in  peace  in  this 
obscure  grave,  where  the  earth  will  soon  cover 
him,  and  whence  his  soul  has  gone  to  seek  the 
eternal  hopes  of  the  tomb. 

Let  him  sleep  here,  this  republican ;  and  let 
the  people  know  that  there  are  still  proud  and 
pure  hearts  devoted  to  its  cause.  Let  the  repub¬ 
lic  know  that  men  will  perish  rather  than  forsake 
her.  Let  France  know  that  men  die  because 
they  can  see  her  no  more. 

Let  him  sleep,  this  patriot,  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger  1  And  we,  his  companions  in  conflict 
and  in  adversity,  we,  who  closed  his  eyes  ;  if  his 
native  city,  his  family,  his  friends,  ask  us ;  “Where 
is  he  we  will  answer ;  “  Dead  in  exile  1"  as  the 
mldiery,  when  the  name  of  Latour  d’Auvenme 
was  called,  answered ;  “  Dead  on  the  field  of  hon¬ 
or  !” 

Citizens  I  To-day  in  France,  apostacy  is  joy¬ 
ous,  The  old  land  of  the  14th  of  July  and  of  the 
10th  of  August,  assists  at  the  hideous  spread  of 
treason,  and  at  the  triumphant  march  of  traitors. 
Not  one  unworthy  action  which  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  rewarded.  A  mayor  breaks  the  law — he  is 
made  a  prefect;  a  soldier  dishonors  his  flag _ he 


is  made  a  general ;  a  priest  sells  his  religion— he 

is  made  a  bishop  ;  a  judge  prostitutes  justice _ 

he  is  made  a  senator  ;  a  prince,  an  adventurer 
commits  every  crime,  from  the  base  trick  which 
would  shame  a  pickpocket,  to  the  cruelty  which 
would  make  an  assassin  shudder— and  he  be¬ 
comes  an  emperor.  Around  and  about  these 
men  are  the  sounds  of  triumphal  music,  bou- 
quets,  and  dancing,  addresses,  applause,  and  gen- 
miny  0n3‘  ServlJlty  comes  to  congratulate  igno- 

Citizens  I  these  men  have  their  festivals  •  well 
—we,  too,  have  ours.  When  one  of  the  ’com- 
pauions  of  our  banishment,  wasted  by  home-sick¬ 
ness,  exhausted  by  the  slow  fever  of  old  habits 
broken  up  and  affections  lacerated,  gives  way  at 
last,  and  dies,  after  haring  drunk  to  the  dre^s  all 
the  agonies  of  proscription,  we  follow  his  bier 
covered  with  a  black  cloth;  we  come  to  the  side 
ot  his  grave ;  we,  too,  kneel,  not  to  success,  but 
to  the  tomb  ;  we  bend  over  our  buried  brother 

tw  T  6ay  t0  ,him,:  “  f  riend’  we  congratulate 
thee  because  thou  hast  been  valiant ;  we  con¬ 
gratulate  thee  because  thou  hast  been  generous 
and  intrepid  ;  we  congratulate  thee  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful ;  we  congratulate  thee  because 
thou  hast  offered  up  to  thy  republican  faith  the 
last  breath  of  thy  body,  the  last  pulsation  of  thy 
heart ;  we  congratulate  thee  because  thou  ha«t 
I  ^  congratulate  thee  that  thou  art 
uead  I  then  we  raise  our  heads  again,  and  we 
move  away  our  hearts  full  of  a  sombre  jov. 
buch  are  the  festivals  of  exiles.  This  is  the 
austere  and  serene  thought  which  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  souls;  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
sepulchre,  of  this  grief  which  seems  to  swallow 
up  a  man,  m  the  presence  of  this  appearance  of 
annihilation,  we  feel  ourselves  strengthened  in 
our  principles  and  in  our  convictions.  The  man 
whose  mind  is  made  up,  never  treads  more  firm¬ 
ly  than  on  the  shifting  soil  of  the  tomb.  And 
out  eyes  fixed  upon  this  dead  body,  upon  this 
being  who  has  faded  away,  upon  this  shadow 
which  has  vanished,  we,  unshaken  believers, 
glonty  that  which  is  immortal,  and  that  which 
B  eterna! ;  Liberty  and  God.  Yes— God  I  Never 
should  a  tomb  be  closed,  until  this  great,  this 
living  word  has  fallen  into  it  I  S'he  dead  claim 
it,  and  we  are  not  the  men  to  refuse  it.  Let  the 
tree  and  religious  people  among  whom  we  live 
understand  well,  that  the  men  of  progress  the 
men  of  democracy,  the  men  of  revolution,  know 
that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  is  two-fold  ;  and  that 
the  abnegation  they  show  in  this  life  proves  how 
profoundly  they  rely  upon  another. 

Their  faith  in  this  grand  and  mysterious  fu¬ 
ture  resists  even  the  repulsive  spectacle  which 
the  enslaved  Catholic  clergy  has  presented  since 
the  second  of  December-  At  this  moment,  Ro¬ 
man  Papism  startles  the  human  conscience.  Yes 
I  say  it,  and  my  heart  is  full  ol  bitterness  when  1 
think  ot  so  much  abjectness  and  shame  ;  these 
priests,  who,  for  money,  for  places,  for  crosses, 
and  mitres,  for  the  love  of  temporal  goods,  bless 
B?“  glorify  perjury,  murder  and  treason  ;  these 
churches,  where  Te  Dams  are  sung  in  honor  of 
crowned  crime;  yes,  these  churches  and  these 
priests  would  be  enough  to  shake  the  strongest 
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convictions  in  the  firmest  souls,  if  beyond  the 
church  we  did  not  see  a  heaven  ;  and  above  the 
priest,  a  God.  And  here,  citizens,  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  this  open  tomb,  in  the  midst  of  this  thought¬ 
ful  throng  which  surrounds  this  grave,  the  mo¬ 
ment  has  come  to  sound  a  solemn  word,  that 
may  take  root  and  spring  up  in  every  conscience. 

Citizens  !  at  this  present  hour,  this  fatal  hour 
which  will  be  marked  in  times  to  come,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  absolutism,  the  old  principle  of  the  past, 
triumphs  all  over  Europe.  It  triumphs  as  it 
should  triumph,  by  the  sword,  the  ax,  and  the 
cord  ;  by  massacres  and  musketry  ;  by  tortures 
and  the  scaffold.  Despotism,  that  Moloch  sur¬ 
rounded  by  human  bones,  celebrates  her  fearful 
mysteries  in  open  sunlight,  under  the  pontificate 
of  a  Haynau,  a  Bonaparte,  and  a  Radetzsky. 
In  Hungary,  the  gallows  ;  in  Lombardy,  the  gal¬ 
lows  ;  in  Sicily,  the  gallows;  in  France,  the 
guillotine,  transportation,  and  exile.  In  the  Pa¬ 
pal  States  alone,  I  cite  the  Pope,  who  calls  him¬ 
self  It  roi  de  doncour ;  in  the  Papal  states  alone, 
in  the  last  three  years  sixteen  hundred  and  forty 
patriots  (the  figures  are  authentic)  have  perished 
by  shooting  or  hanging,  without  counting  the  in¬ 
numerable  many  who  are  buried  alive  in  dun¬ 
geons.  At  this  moment,  the  continent,  as  in  the 
worst  periods  of  history,  is  encumbered  with 
scaffolds  and  corpses ;  and  if,  when  the  day  comes, 
Revolution  should  seek  to  make  for  herself  a  flag 
of  the  winding-sheets  of  the  victims,  the  shadow 
of  that  black  flag  would  cover  all  Europe.  This 
blood,  which  is  flowing  in  streams  and  in  tor¬ 
rents,  all  this  blood,  democrats,  is  yours. 

And  yet,  citizens,  in  the  presence  of  this  satur¬ 
nalia  of  murder,  in  the  presence  of  these  infa¬ 
mous  tribunals,  where  assassins  sit  in  the  robes 
of  the  judge,  in  the  presence  of  all  these  dear  and 
sacred  corpses,  in  the  presence  of  this  dismal 
aud  ferocious  victory  of  reaction  ;  I  declare  sol¬ 
emnly  in  the  name  of  the  exiles  of  Jersey  who 
have  given  me  the  authority  to  do  so  ;  and  I  say 
it,  too,  in  the  name  of  all  republican  exiles — and 
not  one  true  republican  voice  will  contradict  me — 
I  declare  before  this  coffin  of  an  exile,  the  second 
one  we  have  lowered  into  the  grave  within  ten 
days,  we  the  exiles,  we  the  victims,  we  abjure, 
lor  the  great  and  inevitable  day  of  revolutionary 
triumph,  all  feeling,  all  desire,  all  idea  of  bloody 
retribution. 

The  guilty  will  be  chastised ;  certainly — they 
will  be  ;  all  of  them,  and  severely  l  this  must  be  ; 
but  not  one  head  shall  fall ;  not  one  drop  of  blood, 
not  one  splash  from  the  scaffold,  shall  stain  the 
spotless  robe  of  the  republic  of  February.  The 
head  even  of  the  brigand  of  December  shall  he 
respected  with  honor  by  the  progressive.  The 
revolution  will  make  a  grander  example  of  that 
man  by  changing  his  imperial  purple  for  the 
jacket  of  the  galley-slave.  No.  we  will  not  retort 
on  the  scaffold  by  the  scaffold.  We  repudiate 
the  old,  senseless  law  of  retaliation.  The  law  of 
retaliation,  like  the  monarchy,  is  a  part  of  the 
past ;  we  repudiate  the  past 

Tne  death  penalty,  gloriously  abolished  by  the 
Republic  of  1848,  re-established  odiously  by  Louis 
Bonaparte,  is  abolished  by  us,  and  forever.  We. 
have  taken  with  U3  into  exile  the  sacred  doc¬ 
trine  of  progress;  we  will  faithfully  bring  it  back 
to  France.  What  we  ask  aud  wish  of  the  future 
is  justice,  and  not  vengeance.  And  beside,  the 
sight  of  slaves  drunk  with  wine  sufficed  to  give 


the  Spartans  a  disgust  for  intemperance  ;  so  it  is 
enough  for  us,  as  republicans,  to  6ee  kings  in¬ 
toxicated  with  blood,  to  have  forever  a  horror 
of  scaffolds. 

Yes.  we  declare  it,  and  we  call  to  witness  this 
sea  which  binds  Jersey  to  France,  these  fields, 
this  quiet  nature  around  us,  this  England  which 
is  listening  to  us.  The  men  of  the  revolution — 
whatever  the  Bonapartist  calumniators  may  say — 
wish  to  re-enter  France  not  as  exterminators, 
but  as  brothers.  We  call  to  witness  our  words, 
this  holy  heaven  which  glitters  above  us,  shed¬ 
ding  thoughts  of  peace  and  concord  upon  our 
hearts  ;  we  call  to  witness  our  dead  brother, 
who  lies  in  that  grave,  and  who.  while  I  speak, 
murmurs  in  his  shroud,  •*  Yes,  my  brothers,  re¬ 
ject  death  !  I  have  accepted  it  for  myself ;  I  w'ould 
not  have  it  for  others.” 

Citizens !  these  thoughts  are  in  every  man’s 
mind — I  am  only  the  interpreter  of  them.  The 
day  of  bloody  revolutions  has  passed  ;  for  what 
remains  to  be  done,  the  indomitable  law  of  prog¬ 
ress  will  suffice.  And  moreover,  let  us  be  tran¬ 
quil  ;  everything  combats  for  us  in  the  great 
battles  we  have  still  to  fight — battles,  whose  evi¬ 
dent  necessity  does  not  disturb  the  serenity  of 
the  thinker;  battles,  in  which  the  revolutionary 
energy  will  equal  the  desperation  of  monarchy ; 
battles  in  which  might,  joined  with  right,  will 
overthrow  violence  allied  to  usurpation  ;  superb, 
glorious,  enthusiastic,  decisive  battles,  the  event 
of  which  can  not  be  doubtful,  and  which  will  be 
the  Tolbiacs,  the  Hastingses,  and  the  Austerlitzes 
of  democracy.  Citizens  !  the  epoch  of  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  old  world  has  arrived.  The  law'  of 
Providence  has  condemned  the  old  decpotisms. 
Time,  the  shadowy  grave-digger,  is  burying  them. 
Each  declining  day  plunges  them  deeper  into 
nothingness.  God  is  throwing  years  upon  thrones 
as  we  throw  spades-full  of  earth  upon  a  coffin. 

And  now,  brothers,  as  we  separate,  let  us  shout 
the  cry  of  triumph ;  let  us  shout  the  cry  of 
awakening  !  It  is  near  the  grave  that  one  should 
speak  of  the  resurrection.  Yes,  indeed,  the  fu¬ 
ture,  an  impending  future,  I  repeat  it,  promises 
to  us  the  victory  of  the  democratic  idea  in 
France  ;  the  future  promises  to  us  the  victory  of 
the  social  idea.  It  promises  more  :  it  promises 
that  in  every  climate,  under  every  sun,  upon 
every  continent,  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  an  end  shall  come  to  oppression  and 
to  slavery.  After  the  hard  trials  we  are  expe¬ 
riencing,  what  we  want  is  not  only  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  this  or  that  class  of  men  which 
has  suffered  long — the  abolition  of  this  or  that 
right ;  all  this  we  shall  have  but  this  is  not 
enough.  What  we  must  have  and  what  we  shall 
get — never  doubt  it — what  I,  for  jny  part,  from 
the  depths  of  this  darkness  of  exile,  contemplate 
with  rapture,  is  the  deliverance  of  every  nation, 
the  enfranchisement  of  all  mankind  !  Friends,  our 
sufferings  give  us  a  claim  upon  Providence.  God 
owes  us  a  rew'ard.  He  is  a  faithful  debtor  ;  we 
shall  receive  it.  Let  us  then  cherish  a  manly 
faith,  and  make  our  sacrifice  with  gladness.  Op¬ 
pressed  of  all  nations,  offer  up  your  w'ounds ; 
Poles,  offer  your  misery ;  Hungarians,  offer  your 
gibbet ;  Italians,  offer  your  cross  ;  heroic  trans¬ 
ported  brothers  of  Cayenne,  of  Africa,  offi*r  your 
chains;  exiles,  offer  your  proscription  ;  and  thou, 
O  martyr  !  offer  thy  death  to  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race!  Vive  la  Republique  ! 
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CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  PROPOSED  TRIPARTITE  TREATY. 


The  following  Diplomatic  Correspond¬ 
ence,  in  which  England  and  France  propose 
to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  United 
Spates,  stipulating  that  neither  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  will  steal  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  nor  allow  any  other  Nation  to  commit 
such  robbery,  was  communicated  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  that  body,  in  January,  1853  :  — 

Mr.  Crampton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  April  23, 1852. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  the  copy  of  the 
dispatch  and  of  the  project  for  a  convention  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  conversation  which 
Mons.  de  Sartiges  and  myself  had  the  honor  of 
holding  with  you  this  morning.  The  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  you  addressed  to  us  with  so 
much  frankness  and  precision  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  were  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
those  entertained  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  so  well  embody  the  principles  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  several  occasions,  and  more  especially 
in  his  last  annual  Message  to  Congress,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  enabled 
to  convey  them  to  Lord  Malmsbury  in  your  words 
—if,  therefore,  you  were  to  think  it  expedient  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  present  com¬ 
munication,  to  make  such  a  succinct  statement 
of  them  as  you  may  deem  proper,  it  would  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  communicating  your  re¬ 
marks,  confidentially,  to  his  Lordship,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  extremely 
gratifying  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

[Signed]  John  F.  Crampton. 

The  Earl  of  Malmsbury  to  Mr.  Crampton. 

Foreign  Office,  April  8,  1852. 

Sir  :  The  attacks  which  have  lately  been  made 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  lawless  bands  of  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  United  States,  with  the  avowed 
design  of  taking  possession  of  that  Island,  have 
engaged  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  the  more  especially  as  they  are  most 
anxious  that  the  friendly  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
not  be  endangered  as  they  might  be  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  attacks.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it 
would  not  see  with  indifference  the  Island  of 
Cuba  fall  into  the  possession  of  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power  than  Spain.  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  shares  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  in 
the  views  thus  put  forth  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  never  see  with  in¬ 
difference  the  Island  of  Cuba  in  the  possession 
of  any  power  whatever  but  Spain.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  with  which  Her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  in  communication  on  this  im¬ 
portant  matter,  cordially  adopt  the  same  view, 


and  concur  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
thinking  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
to  place  this  matter  on  such  a  footing  as  shall  pre¬ 
clude  all  hazard  of  collision  between  either  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  event  of  the  aggression  on 
Cuba  being  repeated.  The  British  Government 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  explicitly  declaring  that 
they  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  appropriate 
Cuba  to  themselves.  The  French  Government 
have  signified  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  their 
entire  concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  and  their 
readiness  to  make  a  formal  declaration  to  the 
same  effect.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  having  also,  at  various  times,  pronounced 
themselves  in  the  same  sense,  and  having,  more¬ 
over,  in  these  later  times  exerted  themselves  so 
far  as  their  legal  competence  permitted  to  arrest 
and  defeat  the  attempts  made  by  United  States 
citizens  and  others  against  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
all  these  parties  appear  to  be  fully  agreed  to  re¬ 
pudiate,  each  for  itself,  all  thoughts  of  appropri¬ 
ating  Cuba,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  now,  was  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  effect  to  the  views  entertained  in  common 
by  the  three  other  powers,  it  appears  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  (and  in  this  view  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  France  have  expressed  their  concur¬ 
rence)  that  this  result  would  be  best  attained  by 
the  three  parties  entering  into  a  tripartite  arrange¬ 
ment,  whether  by  convention  or  by  the  inter¬ 
change  ol  formal  notes,  by  which  they  bind  them¬ 
selves,  severally  and  collectively,  to  renounce, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  to  dis¬ 
countenance  all  attempts  to  that  effect  on  the 
part  of  others.  I  inclose  herewith  a  project  of 
such  a  Convention  as  her  Majesty’s  Government 
thinks  will  answer  the  purpose  intended,  and  1 
have  to  instruct  you  to  submit  this  ^project  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  its 
favorable  consideration,  accompanying  the  pro¬ 
posal  with  such  observations  and  arguments  as 
you  may  consider  best  suited  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  that  Government,  and  to  induce  them 
to  view  with  favor  the  arrangement  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them.  You  will  read  this  dispatch  to 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  leave 
a  copy  of  it  with  him.  I  am,  &c. 

[Signed]  Malmsbury. 

Draft  of  Convention. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Prince  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  having  judged  it  expedient  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  which 
happily  subsist  between  them,  to  set  forth,  and 
fix,  by  a  Convention,  their  views  and  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  have  named, 
as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  that  is  to  say, — -Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  &,c.,  the  Prince  President  of  the  French  Re- 
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public,  &c.,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  &c.,  &c., — who,  after  having  com¬ 
municated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  the  following  Articles  : — 

Article  I.  The  high  contracting  parties  hereby 
severally  and  collectively  disclaim,  both  now  and 
for  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  they  respectively  bind 
themselves  to  discountenance  all  6uch  attempts  to 
that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  individual 
whatever.  The  high  contracting  parties  declare, 
severally  nnd  collectively,  that  they  will  not  ob¬ 
tain  or  maintain  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one 
of  themselves,  any  exclusive  control  over  the 
said  Island,  nor  assume  nor  exercise  any  do¬ 
minion  over  the  same. 

Article  II.  The  present  Convention  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
"f  as  soon  as  possible,  within 


months  from  the  date  hereof.  In  witness  whereof 
the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their 

arms.  Done  at  Washington,  the  —  day  of - , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1852. 

Mr.  Webster  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges. 

Department  of  State,  ? 

Washington,  April  29, 1852.  J 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  M.  de  Sartigcs's  note  of  the 
23d  inst.,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  from  M.  de  Turgot,  the  French  Minister  of 


to  make  this  case  of  Cuba  an  exception,  and  es¬ 
pecially  how  far  any  motive  may  be  found  for 
entering  into  any  treaty  stipulations  or  exchange 
of  official  declarations  with  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  existing  state 
of  things  upon  the  subject  of  M.  de  Sartiges's 
communication,  are  questions  which,  as  the  un¬ 
dersigned  has  already  intimated,  will  be  maturely 
considered. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  renew  to  M.  de  Sartiges  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

[Signed]  Daniel  Webster. 

[Mr.  Crampton  again  addresses  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  under  date  of  July  8th,  on  the  subject 
of  his  note  of  the  23d  April,  1852,  but  there 
does  not  appear  in  the  documents  any  reply 
by  Mr.  Webster.] 

Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Crampton  (a  similar  despatch 
having  been  addressed  to  M.  de  Sartiges). 

Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  Dec.  1,  1852.  j 

Sir  :  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  a  reply  to  the  note  which  you  addressed 
to  my  predecessor  on  the  8th  of  July.  That  note 
and  the  instruction  of  Lord  Malm -  bury  of  the 
8th  of  April,  accompanying  it,  with  a  similar 
communication  from  the  French  Minister,  and  the 
prnjet  of  a  Convention  between  the  three  powers 


Foreign  Adairs,  to  M.  de  Sartiges.  bearing  date  relative  to  Cuba,  have  been  among  the  first  sub¬ 
tile  31st  ult.  There  is  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Turgot  jects  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called  by 
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has  justly  described  the  course  of  policy  which 
has  influenced  the  Government  of  the  United 


the  President.  The  substantial  portion  of  the 
prr.pospd  Convention  is  expressed  in  a  single  ar- 


States  heretofore  in  regard  to  the  Island  of  Cuba. ;  tide  in  the  following  terms  :  “  The  high  contract- 
It  has  been  stated  and  often  repeated  to  the  ing  parties  hereby  severally  and  collective!  v  dis- 
Government  of  Spain  by  this  Government,  under  claim  both  now  and  for  hereafter,  all  intention  to 
various  administrations,  not  only  that  the  United  :  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  nnd  they 
States  have  no  design  upon  Cuba  themselves,  but  respectively  bind  themselves  to  discountenance 
that  if  Spain  should  refrain  from  a  voluntary  all  attempts  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any 
cession  of  the  Island  to  any  other  European  '  power  or  individual  whatever.  The  high  con- 
power,  she  might  rely  upon  the  countenance  and  trncting  parties  declare  severally  and  collectively 
friendship  of  the  United  States  to  assist  her  in  that  they  will  not  obtain  or  maintain  for  them- 
the  defence  and  preservation  of  that  Island.  At  selves,  or  for  any  one  of  themselves,  any  ex- 
the  same  time,  it  has  always  been  declared  to  elusive  control  over  the  said  island,  nor  assume 
Spain  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  exercise  any  dominion  over  the  same.” 
could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  cession  The  President  has  given  the  most  serious  atten- 
of  Cuba  to  a  European  power.  The  under-  tion  to  this  proposal ;  to  the  notes  of  the  British 
signed  is  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  and  French  Ministers  accompanying  it,  and  to 
present  Executive  of  the  United  States  entirely  the  instructions  of  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury  and 
approves  of  this  past  policy  of  the  Government,  M.  de  Turgot,  transmitted  with  the  project  of  the 
and  fully  concurs  in  the  general  sentiments  ex-  Convention,  and  he  directs  me  to  make  known 
pressed  by  M.  de  Turgot,  and  understood  to  be  !  to  you  the  view'  which  he  takes  of  this  important 
identified  with  those  entertained  by  the  Govern- 1  and  delicate  subject.  The  President  fully  con- 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  The  President  will  take  curs  with  his  predecessors,  who  have,  on  more 
M.  de  Sartiges’s  communication  into  considera-  than  one  occasion,  authorized  the  declaration 
tiou,  anil  give  it  his  best  reflections.  But  the  under-  referred  to  by  Lord  MaJmebury  and  M.  de  Turgot, 
signed  deems  it  his  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- ,  that  the  United  States  could  nut  see  with  indiffer- 
mind  M.  de  Sartiges,  and  through  him  his  Govern-  once  the  Island  of  Cuba  fall  into  the  possession 
ment,  that  the  policy  of  that  of  the  United  States  j  of  any  other  European  Government  than  Spain, 
has  uniformly  been  to  avoid,  as  lar  as  possible,  not.  however,  because  we  should  be  dissatisfied 
alliance  or  agreements  with  other  States,  and  to  with  any  natural  increase  of  territory  and  powrer 
keep  itself  free  from  national  obligations,  except  on  the  part  of  England  or  France.  France  has, 
such  as  atfect  directly  the  interests  of  the  United  within  twenty  years,  acquired  a  vast  domain  on 
States  themselves.  This  sentiment  has  been  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  with  a  fair  pros- 
strongly  felt  and  uniformly  entertained  in  the  pect  of  indefinite  extension.  England,  within 
Councils  of  this  Government  from  its  earliest  half  a  century,  has  added  very  extensively  to  her 
history.  How  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  \  empire.  These  acquisitions  have  created  no  un- 
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easiness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
like  manner  the  United  States  have,  within  the 
same  period  greatly  increased  their  territory. 
The  largest  addition  was  that  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  purchased  from  France.  These  accessions 
of  territory  have  probably  caused  no  uneasiness 
to  the  great  European  powers,  as  they  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  without  any  disturbance  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  principal  states.  They  have  been 
followed  also  by  a  great  increase  of  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  But  the  case  would  be 
different  in  reference  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  from 
Spain  to  any  other  European  power.  That  event 
could  not  take  place  without  a  serious  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  international  system  now  existing, 
and  it  would  indicate  designs  in  reference  to  this 
hemisphere  which  could  not  but  awaken  alarm  in 
the  United  States.  We  should  view  it  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  light  in  which  France  and  England 
would  view  the  acquisition  of  some  important 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  United  States, 
with  this  difference  :  It  is  true  that  the  attempt 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  themselves  in 
Europe  would  be  a  novelty,  while  the  appearance 
ol  a  European  power  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
a  familiar  fact.  But  this  difference  in  the  two 
cases  is  merely  historical,  and  would  not  diminish 
the  anxiety  which,  on  political  grounds,  would 
be  caused  by  any  gn  at  demonstration  of  European 
power  in  a  new  direction  in  America.  Lord 
Malmshury  states  that  Great  Britain  could  never 
see  with  indifference  the  possession  of  Cuba  by 
any  power  but  Spain,  and  explieitfy  declares  that 
she  has  no  wish  or  intention  of  appropriating  the 
Eland  to  herself;  and  the  French  Minister  makes 
the  same  avowal  on  behalf  of  bis  Government. 
Lord  Mnlmsbury  and  M.  de  Turgot  d6  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  no  more  than 
justice  in  remarking  that  they  have  often  pro¬ 
nounced  themselves'  substantially  in  the  same 
sense.  The  President  does  not  covet  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  for  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  he  considers  the  condition  of  Cuba  as  mainly 
an  American  question,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  only 
a  European  question.  The  proposed  Convention, 
proceeds  on  a  different  principle.  It  assumes 
that  the  United  States  have  no  other  or  greater 
interest  in  the  question  than  England  or  France  ; 
whereas  it  is  necessary  only  to  cast  one’s  eye  upon 
the  map  to  see  how  remote  are  the  relations  of 
Europe  and  how  intimate  those  of  the  United 
States  with  this  Island. 

The  President,  doing  full  justice  to  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  his  concurrence  is  invited  by 
England  and  France,  and  not  insensible  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
three  powers  in  reference  to  Cuba,  feels  himself 
nevertheless  unable  to  become  a  party  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  compact  for  the  following  reasons  :  It  is  in 
the  first  place  in  his  judgment  clear,  as  far  as  the 
respect  due  from  the  Execulive  to  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Government  will  permit  him  to  an¬ 
ticipate  its  decision,  that  no  such  convention 
would  be  viewed  with  favor  by  the  Senate.  Its 
certain  rejection  by  that  body  would  leave  the 
question  of  Cuba  in  a  more  unsettled  position  than 
ic  is  now.  This  objection  would  not  require  the 
President  to  withhold  his  concurrence  from  the 
Convention  if  no  other  objection  existed,  and  if 
a  strong  sense  of  the  utility  of  the  measure  ren¬ 


dered  it  his  duty,  ns  far  as  the  Execulive  action 
is  concerned,  to  give  his  consent  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

The  Convention  would  be  of  no  value  unless 
it  were  lasting.  Accordingly  its  terras  express  a 
perpetuity  ot  purpose  and  obligation.  Now  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  would  allow  the  treaty-making 
power  to  impose  a  permanent  disability  on  the 
American  Government  for  all  coming  time,  and 
prevent  it,  under  any  future  change  of  circum¬ 
stances,  from  doing  what  has  been  so  often  done 
in  times  part.  In  18U3,the  United  States  purchased 
Louisiana  of  France,  and  in  1819  they  purchased 
Florida  of  Spain.  It  is  not  within  the  competence 
of  the  treaty-making  po\^er  in  1852,  effectually  to 
bind  the  Government  in  all  its  branches,  and  for 
all  coming  time,  not  to  make  a  similar  purchase 
of  Cuba.  Alike  remark,  1  imagine,  may  he  made 
even  in  reference  both  to  England  and  France, 
where  the  Treaty-making  Power  is  loss  subject 
than  it  is  with  us,  to  the  control  of  other  branches 
of  the  Government. 

There  is  anolher  strong  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement.  Among  the  oldest  traditions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  is  an  aversion  to 
political  alliances  with  European  powers.  In  his 
memorable  farewell  address,  President  Washing¬ 
ton  says  :  HThe  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we 
have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be 
fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith  ;  here  let  us  stop.” 
President  Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
1801,  warned  the  country  against  **  entangling  alli¬ 
ances.”  This  expression,  now  become  proverbial, 
was  unquestionably  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
reference  to  the  alliance  with  France  in  1778,  an 
alliance  at  the  time  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  but  which  in  less  than  twenty 
years  came  near  involving  us  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
heavy  claims  upon  Congress,  not  extinguished  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  a  significant  coincidence, 
that  the  particular  provision  of  the  alliance  which 
occasioned  these  evils,  was  that  under  which 
France  called  upon  us  to  aid  her  in  defending  her 
West  Indian  possessions  against  England.  Noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  unbounded  influence  of  Wash¬ 
ington  rescued  the  Union  from  the  perils  of  thati 
crisis,  and  preserved  our  neutrality. 

But  the  President  has  a  graver  objection  to  en¬ 
tering  into  the  proposed  convention.  He  has  no 
wish  to  disguise  the  feeling  that  the  compact, 
although  equal  in  its  terms,  would  be  very  un¬ 
equal  in  substance.  England  and  France  by  en¬ 
tering  into  it  would  disable  themselves  from  ob¬ 
taining  possession  of  an,  island  remote  from  their 
seats  of  Government,  belonging  to  another  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  whose  natural  right  to  possess  it  must 
always  be  as  good  as  their  own — a  distant  island 
in  another  hemisphere,  and  one  which  by  no 
ordinary  or  peaceful  course  of  things  could  ever 
belong  to  either  of  them.  If  the  present  balance 
of  power  in  E.pr,ope  should  be  broken  up — if  Spain 
should  became  unable  to  maintain  the  Island  in 
her  possession,  and  England  and  France  should 
he  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  each  other, 
Cuba  might  then  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.  Till 
these  events  all  take  place,  the  President  does  not 
see  how  Cuba  can  belong  to  any  European  power 
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but  Spain.  The  United  .State?,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  by  the  proposed  convention  disable 
themselves  from  making  nn  acquisition  which 
might  take  place  without  any  disturbance  of  ex¬ 
isting  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  natural  order 
of  things. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  lies  at  our  doors  ;  it  com¬ 
mands  the  approach  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
washes  the  shores  of  live  of  our  States  ;  it  bars 
the  entrance  to  that  great  river  which  drains  half 
the  North  American  Continent,  and,  with  its 
tributaries,  forms  the  largest  system  of  internal 
water  communication  in  the  world;  it  keeps 
watch  at  the  doorway  of  our  intercourse  with 
California  by  the  Isthmus  route.  If  an  island  like 
Cuba,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  and  the 
United  States  should  propose  a  Convention  like 
this  to  England  and  France,  those  powers  would 
assuredly  fe*  1  that  the  disability  assumed  by  our¬ 
selves  was  far  less  serious  than  that  which  we 
asked  them  to  assume. 

The  opinion  of  American  statesmen  at  different 
t'mes,  and  under  varying  circumstances,  have 
differed  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  by  the  United  States.  Territorially  and 
commercially,  it  would  in  our  hands  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  possession.  Under  certain  con 
tingencies,  it  might  be  almost  essential  to  our, 
safety  :  still,  for  domestic  reasons  on  which,  in  a 
communication  of  this  kind,  it  might  not  be 
proper  to  dwell,  the  President  thinks  that  the  in- 
coiporation  of  the  Island  into  the  Union  at  the1 
present  time,  although  effected  with  the  consent : 
of  Spain,  would  be  a  hazardous  measure,  and  he 
would  consider  its  acquisition  by  force,  except  in 
a  just  war  with  Spain,  should  an  event  so  greatly 
to  be  deprecated  take  place,  ns  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  The  President  has  given 
ample  prool  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  holds 
these  views.  He  has  thrown  the  whole  force  of 
his  constitutional  power  against  all  illegal  .attacks  ' 
upon  the  Island.  It  would  have  been  perfectly 
easy  for  him.  without  any  seeming  neglect  of 
duty,  to  allow  projects  of  a  formidable  character! 
to  gather  strength  by  connivance.  No  amount  I 
of  obloquy  at  home,  no  embarrassments  caused  ' 
by  the  indiscretions  of  the  Colonial  Government! 
of  Cuba,  have  moved  him  from  the  path  of  duty. ! 
in  this  respect  the  Captain-General  of  that  I-land. 
an  officer  apparently  of  upright  and  conciliatory  j 
character,  but  probably  more  used  to  military 
command  than  the  management  of  civil  affairs.  | 
has,  on  a  Punctilio,  in  reference  to  the  Purser  of  j 
a  private  steamship,  who  seems  to  have  been  cn- 
tirely  innocent  of  the  matters  laid  to  hi*  charge,  | 
refused  to  allow  passengers  and  the  mails  of  the  * 
United  States  to  be  landed  from  a  vessel  having! 
him  on  board.  This  certainly  is  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  mode  of  animadverting  upon  a  -opposed  j 
abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  the  subject! 
of  a  foreign  Government  in  his  native  country. , 
The  Captain-General  is  not  permitted  by  his 
G  >vernnient,  3,090  miles  off.  to  hold  any  diplo¬ 
matic  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  He  is 
subject  in  no  degree  to  the  direction  of  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  ;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  to  choose  between  a  resort  to  force  to 
compel  the  abandonment  of  this  gratuitous  in¬ 
terruption  of  Commercial  intercourse,  wbicb 
would  result  in  a  war — and  a  delay  of  weeks  and 
months,  necessary  for  a  negotiation  with  Madrid.  | 


with  all  the  chances  of  the  most  deplorable  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  interval,  and  all  for  a  trifle,  that 
ought  to  have  admitted  of  a  settlement  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  between  Washington  and  the 
Havana*  The  President  ha*,  however,  patiently 
submitted  to  these  evils,  and  has  continued  faith¬ 
fully  to  give  t»Cuba  the  advantage  of  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  public  law  under  the  shadow  of  which 
she  has  departed  in  this  case  from  the  comity  of 
nations.  But  the  incidents  to  which  I  allude,  and 
which  are  still  io  train,  are  among  many  others 
which  point  decisively  to  the  expediency  of  some 
change  in  the  relations  of  Cuba,  and  the  President 
thinks  that  the  influence  of  England  and  France 
with  Spain,  would  be  well  employed  in  inducing 
her  so  to  modify  the  administration  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  as  to  afford  the  means  of  some 
prompt  remedy  for  evils  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  which  have  done  much  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  unlawful  enterprise  against  the  Eland.  That 
a  convention,  such  as  is  proposed,  would  be  a 
transitory  arrangement,  sure  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  irresistible  tide  of  affairs  in  a  new  country,  is 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  President  too  obvious 
to  require  a  labored  argument.  The  project  rests 
on  principles,  applicable,  if  at  all,  to  Europe, 
where  international  relations  are  in  their  basis  of 
great  antiquity,  slowly  modified  for  the  most  part 
in  the  progress  of  time  and  events,  and  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  America,  which,  but  lately  a  waste,  is 
tilling  up  with  intense  rapidity  and  adjusting  eo 
natural  principles,those  territorial  relations  which 
on  the  lirst  discovery  of  the  Continent  were  in  a 
good  degree  fortuitous.  The  comparative  history 
of  Europe  and  America,  even  for  a  single  century, 
shows  this. 

In  1752,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  were 
not  materially  different  in  their  political  po¬ 
sition  in  Europe  from  what  they  now  are.  They 
were  ancient,  mature,  consolidated  States,  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
the  rest  of  the  world — the  leading  powers  of 
Western  and  .Southern  Europe.  Totally  different 
was  the  state  of  things  in  America.  The  United 
States  had  no  existence  ns  a  people — a  line  of 
English  Colonies  not  numbering  much  over  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  stretched  .dong  the  Coast. 
France  extended  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Aileghanies  to 
the  Mississippi, beyond  which  westward  the  conti¬ 
nent  was  a  wilderuesss,  occupied  by  wandering 
savages,  and  subject  to  a  conflicting  and  nominal 
claim  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Europe  was  comparatively  fixed — every¬ 
thing  in  America  provisional,  incipient,  and  tem¬ 
porary,  except  the  law  of  progress,  which  is  .as 
organic  and  vital  in  the  youth  of  States,  as  of  in¬ 
dividual  men.  A  struggle  between  the  provincial 
authorities  of  England  and  France,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  petry  stockade  at  the  confluence 
of  tb  ?  Monongnhela  and  the  Alleghany,  kindled 
the  ‘  seven  years4  war,  at  the  close  of  which, 
the  great  European  powers,  not  materially  affect¬ 
ed  iu  their  relations  at  home,  had  undergone 
astonishing  changes  on  tbs  Continent/  France 
had  disappeared  from  the  map  of  America, 
whose  inmost  recesses  had  been  penetrated 
by  her  zealous  missionaries,  and  her  resolute  ar.d 
gallant  adventurers.  England  had  added  the 
Canadas  to  her  transatlantic  dominions.  Spain 
had  become  the  mistress  of  Louisiana,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  in 
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1770,  she  claimed  Siberia  as  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  New  Spain. 

Twelve  years  only,  from  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
elapsed,  and  anothtT  great  change  took  place, 
fruitful  of  still  greater  changes  to  come.  The 
Ameiican  Revolution  broke  out.  It  involved 
England,  France*  and  Spain,  in  a  tremendous 
struggle,  and  at  its  close  the  United  States  of 
America  had  taken  their  place  in  tile  family 
of  nations,  tn  Europe*  the  ancient  States  were 
restored  substantially  to  their  former  equilibrium, 
but  a  new  element,  of  incalculable  importance 
in  reference  to  territorial  arrangements,  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  recognized  in  America.  Just  twenty 
years  from  theclo=e  of  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution,  France,  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  of 
which  the  provisions  have  never  been  disclosed, 
p  jssessed  herself  of  Louisiana,  but  did  so  only 
lo  cede  it  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same 
year  Lewis  and  Clark  started  on  their  expedi 
lion  to  plant  the  fl  ig  of  the  United  States  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  1819  Florida  was  sold 
by  Spain  to  tin?  United  States,  Whose  territorial 
possessions,  in  this  way,  had  been  increased 
three-fold  in  half  a  century.  This  last  acqui 
sition  Was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
had  been  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  Count  Aranda, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  as  long  ago  as 
1783.  But  even  these  momentous  events  are  but 
the  forerunners  of  new  territorial  revolutions 
still  more  stupendous. 

A  dynastic  struggle*  between  the  Emperor  Na- 
pole  >n  and  Spain,  commencing  in  1808,  con' 
vuls  d  the  Peninsula,  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  on  this  continent,  Viceroy-allies 
and  Captain-Generalships  filling  the  fepace  be* 
tween  California  and  Cape  Horn.  One  after 
anolh'T  asserted  their  independence  ;  no  friendly 
power  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  was  able,  or  if  able, 
wa3  willing,  to  succor  Spain  or  aid  her  to  prop 
the  crumbling  buttresses  of  her  colonial  Empire. 
So  far  from  it,  when  France,  in  1823,  threw  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  into  Spain*  to 
control  her  domestic  politic-*  England  thought  it 
necessary  to  counteract  the  movement  by  recog*- 
nizing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Provinces 
in  America;,  in  the  remarkable  language  of  the 
distinguished  Minister  of  the  day*"in  order  to 
redress  the  balance  of  power  in  Europ  \  be  called 
into  existence  a  new  world  in  the  West,  some¬ 
what  overratin'?  perhaps  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
rangement  in  tlie  Old  World,  and  not  doing  full 
justice  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
America,  or  their  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
tln-ir  sister  Republics  on  this  continent. 

Thus,  in  sixty  years  from  the  close  of  the  seven 
years’  war,  Spain,  like  France,  had  lost  the  last  re¬ 
mains  of  he?  once  impei  ial  possessions  in  this  hem¬ 
isphere.  The  United  States  meantime  were,  by  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  healthful  progress  of  things, 
rapidly  enlarging  their  dimensions  and  consolida¬ 
ting  their  power.  The  great  March  of  events  still 
went  on.  Some  of  the  rt£w  Republics,  from  the 
rttect  of  a  mixture  of  rad's*  or  the  want  of 
'raining  in  liberal  institutions,  showed  themselves 
incapable  of  self-government.  The  province  of 
Tt-xas  revolted  li  Om  Mexico  by  the  same  right  by 
which  Mexico  revolted  from  Spain;  at  the  meraor- 
able  but  le  of  San  Jacinto,  in  1&36,  she  passed  the 
great  ordeal  of  nascent  States,  and  her  independ¬ 
ence  was  recoghi&ed  by  this  Government,  by 
England,  by  £  ranee*  and  other  European  powers. 


Mainly  peopled  from  the  United  States,  she 
sought  naturally  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union.  The  otter  was  repeatedly  rejected  by 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  Mexico.  At  last  the  annexation 
took  place.  As  a  domestic  question,  it  is  no  ttt 
subject  for  comment  in  a  communication  to  a 
foreign  Minister;  as  a  question  of  public  law, 
there  never  was  an  extension  of  territory  more 
naturally  or  justifiably  made;  it  produced  a  dis¬ 
turbed  relation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  ; 
War  ensued,  and  in  its  results  other  extensive 
territories  were,  for  a  large  pecuniary  compen¬ 
sation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  added  to 
the  Union. 

Without  adverting  to  the  divisions  of  opinion 
which  arose  in  reference  to  this  war — as*  must 
always  happen  in  free  countries  in  reference 
to  great  measures— no  person  surveying  these 
events  with  the  eye  of  comprehensive"  states*- 
mansnip,  can  fail  to  trace  in  the  main  result 
the  undoubted  operation  of  the  law  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  existence.  The  consequences  are  before  the 
world  ;  vast  provinces,  Which  had  languished  for 
three  centuries  under  the  leaden  sway  of  a 
stationary  system,  are  coming  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  an  active  civilization,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press**the  trial  by  jury*  religious 
equality,  and  representative  government,  have 
been  carried  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  into  extensive  regions  in  Which  they  were 
unknown  before.  By  the  settlement  cf  California 
the  great  circuit  of  intelligence  round  the  globe 
is  completed.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  of  that 
region,  leading  as  it  dfl£  to  the  Same  discovery  in 
Australia,  1ms  touched  the  nerves  of  industry 
throughout  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the 
territory  of  the  American  Union  has  given  homes 
to  European  destitution*  and  gardens  to  European 
want.  From  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  France*  from  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
and  from  the  eXtremest  north  of  Europe,  the 
inarch  of  emigration  has  been  taken  up,  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  into  the 
United  States,  grown  to  their  present  extent 
in  the  manner  described,  but  little  less  than 
half  a  million  of  the  population  of  the  Old  World 
is  annually  pouring,  to  be  immediately  incor¬ 
porated  into  an  industrious  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity,  in  the.  bosom  of  which  they  find  political 
and  religious  liberty,  social  position,  employment, 
and  bread.  It  is  a  fact  which  would  defy  belief, 
were  it  not  the  result  of  oflicial  inquiry,  that  the 
emigrants  to  the  United  Stales,  from  Ireland 
alone,  besides  having  subsisted  themselves,  have 
sent  back  to  their  kindred,  for  the  last  three 
years,  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
thus  doubling,  in  three  years,  the  purchase  money 
of  Louisiana. 

Such  is  the  territorial  development  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past  century.  Is  it  possible 
that  Europe  can  contemplate  it  with  an  unfriendly 
or  jealous  eye  ?  What  would  have  been  her 
condition  in  these  trying  years,  but  for  the  outlet 
we  have  furnished  to  her  starving  millions  ? 

Spain,  meantime,  has  retained,  of  her  extensive 
dominions  in  this  hemisphere,  but  the  two  Islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  a  respectful  sympathy 
with  the  fortunes  of  an  ancient  ally  and  a  gallant 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  have  ever 
maintained  the  most  friendly  relations,  would,  if 
no  other  reason  existed,  make  it  our  duty  to  leave  I 
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her  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  this  little 
remnant  of  her  mighty  transatlantic  Empire. 
The  President  desires  to  do  so.  No  word  or 
deed  of  his  will  ever  question  her  title  or  shake 
her  possession.  But  can  it  be  expected  to  last 
very  long?  Can  it  resist  this  mighty  current  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  desirable  that  it 
should  do  so  ?  Can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  Spain 
to  cling  to  a  possession  that  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  a  garrison  of  25.000  or  30.000  troops,  a 
powerful  naval  force,  and  an  annual  expenditure 
for  both  arms  of  the  service, of  at  least  $12,000,000  ? 
Cuba,  at  this  moment,  costs  more  to  Spain  than 
the  entire  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the 
United  States  cost  the  Federal  Government.  So 
far  from  being  really  injured  by  the  loss  of  this 
island,  there  is  no  doubt  that  were  it  peacefully 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  a  prosperous 
commerce  between  Cuba  and  Spain,  resulting 
from  ancient  associations  and  common  language 
and  tastes,  would  be  far  more  productive  than 
the  best-contrived  system  of  colonial  taxation. 
Such  notoriously  has  been  the  result  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  establishment  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  decline  of  Spain  from 
the  position  which  she  held  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.,  is  coeval  witH  the  foundation  of  her  colonial 
system,  while  within  twenty-five  years,  and  since 
the  loss  of  most  of  her  colonies,  she  has  entered 
upon  a  course  of  rapid  improvement  unknown 
since  the  abdication  of  that  Emperor. 

I  will  but  allude  to  an  evil  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude.  I  mean  the  African  Slave  Trade,  in 
the  suppression  of  which  England  and  France 
take  a  lively  interest ;  an  evil  which  still  forms 
a  great  reproach  upon  tl*>  civilization  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  perpetuates  tne  barbarism  of  Africa, 
but  for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  complete  remedy  while  Cuba  remains  a 
Spanish  Colony.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  these  last  suggestions,  it  would  seem  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  events 
glanced  at  in  this  note,  to  mistake  the  law  of 
American  growth  and  progress,  or  think  it  can 
he  ultimately  arrested  by  a  Convention  like  that 
proposed.  Jn  the  judgment  of  the  President  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  throw  a  dam  from  Cape 
Florida  to  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  flow 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  as  to  attempt  by  n~  compact 
like  this  to  fix  the  fortunes  of  Cuba  *•  now  and  for 
hereafter’ — or  as  expressed  in  the  French  text  o( 
the  Convention  “for  the  present  as  for  the  future” 

( pour  It  present  comme  pour  ravenir)  ;  that  is, 
for  sill  coining  time. 

The  history  of  the  past — of  the  recent  past— 
affords  no  assurance  that  twenty  years  hence 
France  or  England  will  even  wish  that  Spain 
should  retain  Cuba ;  and  n  century  hence — 
judging  of  what  will  be  from  what  has  been — the 
pages  which  record  this  proposition  will,  like  the 
record  of  the  family  compact  between  France 
and  Spain,  have  no  interest  but  for  the  antiquary 
Even  now  the  President  can  not  doubt  that  both 
France  and  England  would  prefer  any  change  in 
the  condition  of  Cuba,  to  that  which  is  most  to 
be  apprehended,  viz. :  an  internal  convulsion 
Which  should  renew  the  horrors  and  the  fate  of 
San  Domingo.  I  will  intimate  a  final  objectiou  to 
the  proposed  Convention. 

Lord  Malmsbury  and  M.  de  Turgot  put  forward 
as  the  reason  for  entering  into  such  a  compact. 
“  the  attacks  which  have  lately  been  made  on  the 


Island  of  Cuba  by  lawless  bands  of  adventurers 
from  the  United  States,  with  the  avowed  design 
of  taking  possession  of  that  Island.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  such  n 
treaty,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  lawless 
proceedings,  would  give  n  new  and  powerful  im¬ 
pulse  to  them.  It  would  strike  a  death  blow  to 
the  conservative  policy  hitherto  pursued  in  this 
country  toward  Cuba. 

No  administration  of  this  Government,  how¬ 
ever  strong  in  the  public  confidence  in  other 
respects,  could  stand  a  day  under  the  odium  of 
having  stipulated  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
that  in  no  future  time,  under  no  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement  with 
.^pain,  by  no  act  of  lawful  war,  should  that 
calamity  unfortunately  occur,  by  no  consent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  should  they,  like  the 
possessions  of  .Spain  on  the  American  continent, 
succeed  in  rendering  themselves  independent ;  in 
fine,  by  no  overruling  necessity  of  sell  preserva¬ 
tion.  should  the  United  States  ever  make  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Cuba. 

For  these  reasons,  which  the  President  has 
thought  it  advisable,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  to  direct  me  to  unfold  at  some 
length,  he  feels  constrained  to  decline  respectfully 
the  invitation  of  England  and  France  to  become 
parties  to  the  proposed  Convention.  He  is  per-* 
suaded  that  these  friendly  powers  will  not 
attribute  this  refusal  to  any  insensibility  on  his 
part  to  the  advantages  of  the  utmost  harmony 
between  the  great  maritime  States  on  a  subject  of 
such  importance.  As  little  will  Spain  draw 
any  unfavorable  inference  from  this  refusal — the 
rather  as  the  emphatic  disclaimer  of  any  designs 
against  Cuba  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
contained  in  the  present  note,  affords  all  the 
assurance  which  the  President  can  constitution¬ 
ally  or  to  any  useful  purpose,  give  of  a  practical 
concurrence  with  England  and  France  in  the 
wish  not  to  disturb  the  possession  of  that  Island 
by  Spain. 

I  avail  myself.  Sir,  of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

[Signed]  Edward  Everett. 

The  following  reply  to  Mr.  Everett,  was 
published  in  the  English  journals  in  July 

last : — 

Lord.  John  Russell  to  Mr.  Crompton. 

Foreign  Office,  February  1G,  1853. 

Sir  :  Lord  Malmesbury  received,  just  before 
leaving  office,  the  note  addressed  to  you  by  Mr. 
Everett,  and  left  it  for  the  consideration  of  his 

successor. 

The  alifence  from  London  of  the  nmbasendor 
of  France,  has  hitherto  prevented  that  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two  governments  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  proposal  made  jointly 
required. 1 

1  have  now  to  inform  you  of  tne  view  which 
her  Majesty’s  government  take  of  Mr.  Everett's 
reply  to  our  overture. 

It  is  doubtless  "perfectly  within  the  competence 
of  the  American  government  to  reject  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  was  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
M.  Turcot  in  reference  to  Cuba.  Each  govern¬ 
ment  will  then  remain  ns  free  as  it  was  before  to 
take  that  course  which  its  sense  of  duty  and  a 
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regard  for  the  interests  of  its  people  may 
prescribe. 

I  should  have  satisfied  my  obligations  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  by  this  obvious  remark,  had  not  Mr. 
Everett  entered  at  large  into  arguments  which 
the  simple  nature  of  the  question  before  him  had 
hardly  seemed  to  require. 

The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
when  they  made  this  proposal  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  were  fully  aware  of  the  growth 
of  power  and  extension  of  territory  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  United  States  since 
the  period  of  their  independence.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  or  annexation  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  of 
Florida  in  1819,  of  Texas  in  1845,  and  of  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1818,  had  not  escaped  them  ;  still  less  did 
they  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  events  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  or  of  the  American  war. 

It  occurs  to  her  Majesty’s  Government,  there¬ 
fore,  to  ask  for  what  purpose  are  these  arguments 
introduced  with  so  much  preparation,  and  urged 
with  so  much  ability  ? 

It  would  appear  that  the  purpose,  not  fully 
avowed,  but  hardly  concealed,  is  to  procure  the 
admission  of  a  doctrine  that  the  United  States 
have  an  interest  in  Cuba,  to  which  Great  Britain 
arid  Fi  ance  can  not  pretend.  In  order  to  meet 
this  pretension,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
•;j  character  of  the  two  powers  who  made  the  offer 
in  question,  and  the  nature  of  that  offer.  Mr. 
Everett  declares,  in  the  outset  of  his  despatch, 
that  “the  Unit'd  States  would  not  see  with  in¬ 
difference  the  island  of  Cuba  fall  into  the  pos¬ 
ses- ion  of  any  other  European  Government  than 
■Spain,”  & c. 

The  two  powers  most  likely  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  Cuba,  and  most  formidable  to  the  United 
States,  are  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Great  Britain  is  in  possession,  by  treaty,  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  which,  in  the  last  century,  was 
a  colony  of  Spain.  France  was  in  possession,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  of  Louisiana, 
by  voluntary  cession  from  Spain.  These  two 
powers,  by  their  naval  resources,  are  in  fact  the 
only  powers  who  could  be  rivals  with  the  United 
States  for  the  possession  of  Cuba.  Well,  these 
two  powers  are  ready  voluntarily  to  11 declare, 
severally  and  collectively,  that  they  will  not  ob¬ 
tain,  or  maintain  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one 
of  themselves,  any  exclusive  control  over  the 
sai  1  Island  (ot  Cuba),  nor  assume  nor  exercise 
any  dominion  over  the  same.” 

Thus,  if  the  object  of  the  United  States  were 
to  bar  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any  European 
Slate,  this  Convention  would  secure  that  object. 

But  it  it  is  intended  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Status  to  maintain  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
status  quo  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  United  States 
have  alone  a  right  to  a  voice  in  that  matter,  her 
Majesty’s  Government  at  once  refuses  to  admit 
such  a  claim.  Her  Majesty’s  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  alone,  without  insisting  on  the  im¬ 
portance  to  Mexico  and  other  friendly  States,  of 
the  present  distribution  of  power,  give  her 
Majesty  an  interest  in  this  question  which  she 
can  not  forego. 

The  possessions  of  France  in  the  American 
seas,  give  a  similar  interest  to  France,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  put  forward  by  her  Government. 
Nor  is  this  right  at  all  invalidated  by  the  argument 
ot  Mr.  Everett  that  Cuba  is  to  the  United  States 


as  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  the 
Seine  would  be  to  England  or  France. 

The  distance  of  Cuba  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  United  States,  viz.,  from  the  southernmost 
part  of  Florida,  is  110  miles. 

An  island  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  would  be  placed  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Antwerp,  in  Belgium  ;  while  an  island 
at  the  same  distance  from  Jamaica,  would  be 
placed  at  Manzanilla,  a  town  in  Cuba. 

Thus  there  are  no  grounds  for  saying  that  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  Great  Britain  or  France, 
would  be  menacing  to  the  United  States,  but  that 
its  possession  by  the  United  States  would  not  be 
so  to  Great  Britain. 

There  is  one  argument  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  which  appears  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government  not  only  unfounded  but  disquieting. 

Lord  Malmsbury  and  M.  de  Turgot  put  for¬ 
ward,  as  a  reason  for  entering  into  the  proposed 
compact,  “  the  attacks  which  have  lately  been 
made  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  lawless  bands  of 
adventurers  from  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
avowed  design  of  taking  possession  of  the  island.” 
To  this  reason  Mr.  Everett  replies  in  these  terms  : 
“  The  President  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  treaty,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  these 
lawless  proceedings,  would  give  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  them.” 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  acknowledges 
with  respect  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  dis¬ 
avowing  and  discouraging  the  lawless  attempts 
here  referred  to.  The  character  of  those  attempts, 
indeed,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  reprobation  of 
every  civilized  State.  The  spectacle  of  bands 
of  men  collected  together,  in  reckless  disregard  of 
treaties,  for  the  purpose  of  making  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  a  piratical  attack  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  power  in  amity  with  their  own  State  ; 
and  when  there,  endeavoring  by  armed  invasion 
to  excite  the  obedient  to  revolt  and  the  tranquil  to 
disturbance,  was  a  sight  shocking,  no  doubt,  to 
the  just  and  honest  principles  of  the  President. 
But  the  statement  made  by  the  President,  that  a 
convention,  duly  signed  and  legally  ratified,  en¬ 
gaging  to  respect  the  present  state  of  possession 
in  all  future  time,  would  but  excite  these  bands 
of  pirates  to  more  violent  breaches  of  the  laws 
of  honesty  and  good  neighborhood,  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  avowal  for  the  chief  of  a  great  State. 
Without  disputing  its  truth,  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  may  express  a  hope  that  this  state  of 
things  will  not  endure,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  while  they  justly  boast  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  value  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  of  peace 
and  friendship,  and  of  duty  to  our  neighbors, 
which  ought  to  guide  every  Christian  nation. 

Nor  can  a  people  so  enlightened  fail  to  perceive 
the  utility  of  those  rules  for  the  observance  ot 
international  relations  which  for  centuries  have 
been  known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Among  the  commentators  on  that 
law,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
citizens  have  earned  an  enviable  reputation  ;  and 
it  is  difficult- to  suppose  that  the  United  States 
would  set  the  example  of  abrogating  its  most 
sacred  provisions. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  such  a  Convention  would 
have  prevented  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  from 
asserting  their  independence.  With  regard  to 
internal  troubles,  the  proposed  Convention  was 
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altogether  silent.  But  a  pretended  declaration)  On  the  17th  of  September,  1853,  Mr  Everett 

of  independence,  with  a  view  of  immediately  j  nilKi:ai,nfi  _  .  .  M  , 

seeking  refuge  from  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  j  ^  ^  p*.rd  a  long  letter  ad- 

blacks  under  the  shelter  of  the  United  States,  i  ,Jres‘;rd  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  he  regrets 


would  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  6amein  effect 
as  a  formal  annexation. 

Finally,  while  fully  admitting  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  reject  the  proposal  that  was  made 
by  Lord  Malmsbury  and  M.  de  Turgot,  Great 
Britain  must  at  once  resume  her  entire  liberty  ; 
and  upon  any  occasion  that  may  call  for  it,  be 
free  to  act,  either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  as  to  her  may  seem  tit. 

I  am,  <fcc.,  J.  RUSSELL. 

Mr.  Cramplon  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

[Extract.] 

Washington,  April  18,  1853. 

In  obedience  to  the  instruction  contained  in 
Lord  John  Russell’s  despatch  of  the  21st  Feb¬ 
ruary,  I  have  read  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  placed  in  his  hands,  a  copy 
of  his  lordship’s  despatch  of  the  Kith  of  that 
month  upon  the  subject  of  Cuba. 


that  Lord  John’s  dispatch  of  the  16th  of  February 
was  not  sent  before  his  retirement  from  :he  State 
Department,  and  regarding  that  dispatch  in  re¬ 
ality,  if  not  in  form,  as  a  reply  to  bis  letter  of  the 
1st  of  December,  1852,  he  feels  called  upon, 
though  a  private  citizen,  to  rejoin,  lie  defends 
tirst  the  great  length  of  his  letter  and  the  general 
practice  of  long-winded  documents  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  functionaries.  He  then  re¬ 
marks  that  the  sketch  of  territorial  changes  which 
had  taken  place  on  this  continent,  during  the  last 
century,  was  not  introduced  as  matter  of  history, 
but  to  illustrate  the  point  that  it  is  chimerical  to 
attempt,  by  specific  measures,  to  bind  up  for  ail 
time,  the  discretion  of  a  Government  establish'  d 
in  a  part  of  the  world  of  which  so  much  is  still 
lying  in  a  state  of  nature.  He  also  desired  to 
show  that  we  are  not  a  nation  of  land-pirates ; 
My  French  colleague  having  also  received  in- 1  but  that  our  growth  has  been  natural  and  legiti- 
etructions  from  his  Government  to  communicate  mate,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Law- of 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  dispatch  Nations.  Mr.  Everett  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge 


patch 

upon  die  same  subject,  and  very  much  to  the 
same  effect,  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  we 


that  he  did  and  does  very  distinctly  maintain  that 
tin*  United  States  have  an  interest  iu  Cuba  to 


should,  as  upon  former  occasions  in  regard  to  which  France  und  Great  Britain  can  not  prelend, 
this  matter,  make  our  communications  simulta-  and  that  the  condition  of  Cuba  is  mainly  an 
neously;  and  we  accordingly  waited  upon  Mr.  American  question,  in  which  the  United  States 
Marcy  together  for  that  purpose,  on  the  16th  inst.  have  a  very  deep  interest,  and  England  and 
Mr.  Marcy.  after  having  listened  attentively  to'  France  a  very  limited  one.  The  chiefg^rounds 


what  JNL  de  Sartiges  and  myself  read  to  him,  said 
that  he  would  submit  the  observations  ol  the  two 
Governments  to  the  President ;  and  remarked 
that  several  weeks  might  probably  elapse  before 
any  reply  would  be  addressed  to  us,  even  should 
the  President  be  of  opinion,  which  Mr.  Marcy 
seemed  to  think  doubtful,  that  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  was  desirable. 

It  would,  he  added,  of  course  be  necessary  for 
him  again  to  read  over  the  despatches,  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  full  import ;  but,  as  far  as 
he  could  now  judge,  the.  opinion  of  the  two 
governments  seemed  to  coincide  iu  reference  to 
two  points,  viz. :  the  one  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  decline  the  proposals  made  to 


on  which  the  United  States  nst  tins  claim  is 
geographical  proximity — and  Lord  John's  re¬ 
mark  that  Cuba  is  nearer  to  Jamaica  than  to  the 
United  States,  would  be  in  point,  says  Mr.  Everetr, 
•  f  Jamaica  bore  the  same  relation  to  Great  Britain 
which  our  Slates  on  and  near  the  Mexican  Gulf 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  Union.  To  Mr.  Russell’s 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  value  ol  the  eternal 
laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and  our  duly  to  our 
neighbors, "als o  the  utility  of  observing  the  laws 
of  nations,  Mr.  Everett  replies  with  spirit,  con¬ 
tending  th'-»t  the  United  States  Government  have 
done  their  whole  duty  iu  regard  to  the  suppr.-s- 
sion  of  unlawful  expeditions  organized  ou  our 
territory  against  friendly  powers,  and  instances 


them  by  the  English  and  French  Governments  |  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Terrijos,  fitted  out  in  the 
was  admitted;  the  other,  that  some  of  the  I  Thames,  in  1831,  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  Lopez,  t.s 
—  teg  xr“  £ - j-:-  —  -  I  far  as  illegality  is  concerned.  Mr.  Everett  inti¬ 

mates  that  the  invitation  to  bind  ourselv^  never 
to  acquire  Cuba  under  any  circumstances,  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  France,  which,  during  the 
present  century,  has  appropriated  such  large 
portions  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific 
1-lauds  ;  and  England,  which  has,  even  since  the 
writing  of  the  dispatch  under  con  ideration,  an¬ 
nexed  half  the  But  man  Empire  to  her  oversown 


general  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Everett  in  his  note 
of  the  1st  of  December,  *1852,  appeared  to  those 
Governments  to  render  a  protest  against  them  on 
their  part  necessary,  lest  it  might  hereafter  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  those  positions  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  them. 

We  replied  that,  without  pretending  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Marcy  what  further  step  he  was  or 
was  not  to  take  iu  this  matter,  the  object  which 


our  re.-p:?ctive  Governments  had  in  view  seemed  India  possessions,  on  grounds  compared  with 
to  us  to  bp,  generally,  such  as  he  had  stated  it;  which,  Russia's  pretence  for  war  on  Turkey  is 


and  that  we,  for  our  part,  considered  the  discus 
sion  of  the  subject  closed  by  the  communication 
which  we  had  just  made. 

Mr.  Marcy  appeared  to  receive  our  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  his  liope  and  belief  that  no  misun¬ 
derstanding  would  arise  between  the  great  mari¬ 
time  powers  in  regard  to  this  matter. 


respectable.  In  regard  to  tbe  law  of  nations,  Mr. 
Everett  claims  that  we  have  as  a  nation  strictly 
complied  with  that  law,  while  during  the  infancy 
of  tne  Republic,  we  were  the  victims  of  its  sys¬ 
tematic  violation  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France — outrages  which  those  nations  subse¬ 
quently  acknowledged,  and  for  which  they  made 
tardy  and  partial  reparation. 


AUSTRIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  KOSZTA  AFFAIR  AT  SMYRNA. 


Immediately  after  the  kidnapping  of 
Martin  Koszta  by  the  Austrian  Consul-Gen- 
ral  at  Smyrna,  and  bis  rescue  by  Captaiu 
Ingraham  of  the  United  States  sioop-of-war 
St.  Louis,  the  Austrian  Government  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  principal  European  Cabinets, 
in  advance  of  any  communication  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a  Circular 
Letter  of  Complaint  and  Protest  against  the 
course  adopted  by  Captain  Ingraham  This 
exparte  statement  of  the  affair  having  been 
extensively  published  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  the  World  might  judge 
intelligently  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
concluded  to  publish  the  following  Diplo 
matic  Correspondence.  The  Cabinets  ot  St. 
Petersburg!!  and  Berlin  instructed  their 
representatives  at  Washington  to  intimate 
their  general  concurrence  in  the  view  taken 
'’•by  Austria. 

Mr.  Hulsemann  to  Mr.  Marcy. 

[Translation.] 

Austrian  Legation,  ? 

Washington,  August  29.  1853.  j 

The  undersigned.  Charge  d’ Affairs  of  his  Maj¬ 
esty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  been  instructed 
to  address  this  official  note  to  the  honorable  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  occurred  between  the  agents  of  the  two 
Governments  at  the  port  of  Smyrna. 

The  facts  which  came  to  pass  on  that  occasion, 
are  of  public  notoriety,  and  the  undersigned 
th  nks  lie  may  coniine  himself  in  his  cornim  nts 
thereon  to  the  most  prominent  points.  Our 
Consul-General.  Mr.  de  Weckbocker,  exercising 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  which  has  been  guaraii 
tied  by  treaties  to  the  consular  agents  of  Austria 
in  the  East  relative  to  their  countrymen,  had 
caused  to  be  arrested,  and  conveyed  on  hoard  th 
Austrian  brig-of-war  *‘Huszar,”  the  Hungarian 
refugee,  Martin  Koszta;  who,  residing  at  one 
t  ine  in  the  interior  at  Kutaliia,  had  left  Turkey 
in  company  with  Kossuth,  and  who,  after  h  iving 
pledged  himself  in  writing  not  to  set  foot  again 
on  Ottoman  territory,  broke  that  pledge  by  re¬ 
turning,  some  months  since,  to  Smyrna.  This 
arrest  gave  cause  to  some  reclamations  wh;ch 
Mr.  Offley,  United  States  Consul,  conjointly  with 
the  commander  of  the  American  sloop-of-war 
“  St.  Louis,”  anchored  in  the  roads  before 
Smyrna,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  themselves 
to  address  to  Mr.  de  WeekbecUer,  basing  their 
demands  upon  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  Koszta 


having,  according  to  them,  caused  himself  to  be 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  American  authorities.  Upon 
this,  the  Consul-General  of  the  Emperor,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  American  Consul  and  the  American 
Commander,  repaired  on  board  the  “  Huszar,” 
and  these  two  functionaries  had  it  in  their  power 
to  convince  themselves,  from  the  declarations  cf 
the'  prisoner  himself,  that  the  latter  had  not  ac¬ 
quired  the  quality  of  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  was  not  even  provided  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  passport. 

On  his  own  part,  the  Charge  d*  Affaires  ad 
interim  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople, 
addressed  a  communication,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
to  the  Imperial  Internuncio  (Minister)  the  object 
of  which  was  to  ask  for  the  release  of  Koszta, 
upon  the  plea  that  he  had  taken  some  steps  to  bo 
admitted  as  an  American  citizen.  Baron  de 
Brack  replied  to  this  request  on  the  same  day, 
refusing  to  comply  with  it.  Two  days  after,  Mr. 
Brown  returned  again  to  the  charge,  by  forward¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  do  Brack  a  copy  of  a  declaration  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  signed  by  Koszta,  in  New 
York,  on  the  31st  of  July  last,  and  which  the 
Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  Union  seems  to  regard 
sufficient  to  imply  the  naturalization  of  that  refu¬ 
gee  in  America.  ,The  Internuncio  replied  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  alter  his  determination, 
as  he  could  not  consider  the  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  belonging  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  so  long 
as  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  country  were 
not  legally  dissolved. 

The  undersigned  thinks  it  proper  to  imhody, 
with  the  very  text  of  this  note,  a  copy  of  the 
document  above  mentioned,  which  has  served  as 
the  basis  to  all  the  extraordinary  proceedings 
both  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brown  and  that  of  the 
Commander  of  the  St.  Louis.  Here  it  is  : — 

Declaration  made  by  Martin  Koszta  of  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I,  Marlin  Koszta,  do  declare,  on  oath,  that  it  is 
bona  fide  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegi¬ 
ance  and  fidelity  to  all  and  every  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  Slate,  and  sovereignty  whatever,  and 
particularly  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Sworn  in  open  court  this  31st  day  of  July,  1852, 
before  me,  clerk  of  the  court,  fee. 

[Signed]  Martin  Koszta. 


1, 


clerk  of  the  court  of  - 


being 


court  cf  record,  having  common  law  jurisdiction, 
and  a  clerk  and  seal,  do  certify  tit  at  the  above  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  original  declaration  of  Mr.  Koszta 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  remaining 
opened  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed 
my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
said  court  the  31st  day  of  July.  1852. 

- - - - ,  Clerk. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  could  have  sought  to 
found  a  proof  of  the  pretended  naturalization  of 
Koszta  upon  a  document  destitute  of  all  authentic 


[L.  S.] 
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character,  peeing  that  the  form  of  legal  zation  |  Koszta ;  the  othpr  question,  at  least  fully  as  im- 
whirh  ie  affixed  to  it,  and  which  .alone  could  hav.- 1  poriant,  is  that  which  has  reference  to  those  for- 
invested  it  with  that  character,  leaves  in  blank'  malitirs  in  virtue  of  which  the  agents  of  the 
both  tin?  name  of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  i  United  States  have  deemed  themselves  authorized 
declaration  ot  Koszta  must  have  been  made,  and  fin  urging  tberr  pretensions, 
the  name  of  the  clerk  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  I  With  regard  to  the  tirst  of  these  two  questions, 
depositary  ot  the  original  document,  and  that.  |  treated  in  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
moreover,  this  pretended  legalization  has  neither  place  on  the  subject  between  the  Internoncio  and 
signature  nor  official  seal  attached  to  it.  But  the  Charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United 
f.ven  admitting  the  authenticity  of  this  declare-  States  in  Turkey,  the  Imperial  Government 
tion  ;  and  supposing  that  Koszta  could.  without  adopts  entirely  the  views  of  Baron  de  Bruck. 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country  of  his  own  nc-  hi  our  opinion,  Koszta  has  nerer  ceased  to  bean 
coni,  and  without  any  other  formalities,  have  Austrian  subject  Everything  combines  to  make 
broken  asunder  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  the  Imperial  Government  prr-i.-t  in  this  estimate 
native  soil,  the  text  of  the, document  Shows  that  of  the  matter.  The  laws  of  his  country  are  op- 
tho  author  ot  it  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  j  posed  to  Koezta’s  breaking  asunder,  of  his  own 
declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  ol  the  accord,  and  without  having  obtained  permission 
United  States,  and.  with  that  object  in  view,  of  :  to  expatriate  himself  from  the  authorities  of  that 
renouncing  his  rights  of  nationality  in  the  States  j  country,  the  lies  of  nationality  which  bind  him 
of  the  Emperor.  j  to  it.  The  very  declaration  of  that  refugee  on 

A  few  days  later  a  new  and  lamentable  episode  j  hoard  the  “  lluszar,”  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
occurred  to  aggravate  the  question.  On  the  !  American  Consul  and  of  the  cbmmander  of  the 
morning  ot  the  2d  of  July,  the  commander  of  “i?t.  Louis,”  shows  that  he  still  considers  himself 
the  American  sloop-of-war  “St.  Louis,”  Mr.  as  a  subject  of  the  Emperor.  In  short,  even  ac- 
Ingraham,  sent  a  message  to  the  commanding }  cording  to  terms  oi  the  law  of  the  Union,  such  a 
officer  of  the  M  Uuszar.”  to  the  effect  that,  in  pur-  declaration,  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by 
siumce  of  instructions  received  from  the  Charge  Koszfa,  and  from  which  Mr.  Brown  has  p  retend - 
d’Aftaires  of  the  United  Slates'  at  Constantinople,  ed  to  infer  his  naturalization  in  the  United  Slates, 
he'll  ad  to  call  upon  him  to  deliver  the  aforesaid  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect  The  un- 
K'szta  into  bis  bands  ;  adding  that  if  he  did  not  j  designed  thinks  be  may  dispense  entering  into 
receive  a  satisfactory  answer  by  4  o'clock  in  the  any  further  d  tails  in  regard  to  this  question,  see- 
afternoon,  he  should  cause  the  prisoner  to  be  [big  that  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
taken  away  by  main  force.  As  it  was  reasonable  j  States  constantly  refuses  to  grant  passports  to 
to  expect,  our  commander, instead  of  complying  individuals  who  find  themselves  in  this  category, 
with  this  request,  prepared  himself  to  r»-pulse  '  and  that  official  publications  have  been  made  from 
lorce  by  force ;  and  when,  at  the  hour  designated,  i  dine  to  time  to  that  effect. 

the  American  command*  r,  getting  ready  to  carry  As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  iherefore, 'Concerning 
out  his  threat,  ranged  himself  alongside  our  ves-  i  die  question  of  nationality,  the  Consul-General 
sel,  and  brought  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the  im-  o|  the  Emperor  at  Smyrna  was  without  doubt 
perial  brig,  and  was  about  to  carry  matters  to  the  perfectly  justified,  when,  in  virtue  of  those 
la>t  extremity,  our  brave  sailors,  although  much  treaties,  which  subject  Austrian  subjects  in 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  determined  to  oppose  Turkey  to  consular  jurisdiction,  be  seized  the 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  act  of  aggression  person  of  Koszta  within  the  pale  of  bis  juris- 
which  was  on  the  point  of  being  consummated  diction. 

in  the  neutral  port  of  Smyrna,  and  on  the  part  Sueb  being  the  case,  the  Imperial  Government 
ol  a  vessel-of-war  belonging  to  a  power  with  j  trusts  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  Austria  was  at  peace.  Our  Consul-General  'V*I1  hasten  to  instruct  its  Consul  at  Smyrna  not 
only  succeeded  in  preventing  ibis  bloody  catas-  j  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  extradition  of  the 
trophe,  which  would  probably  have  ended  in  the  '  aforesaid  Koszfa  by  the  Consul-General  of  France 
destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  i  to  the  Consul-General  of  Austria  at  Smyrna, 
of  Smyrna,  and  of  vessels  of  all  nations  in  the!  But.  apart  from  this  question  of  jurisdiction,  it 
harbor,  by  consenting  that  Koszta  should  tern-  is  especially  the  mode  adopted  by  the  functiona- 
porarily,  and  until  the  settlement  of  the  difficul-  hies  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  settle  the 
ties  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  he  confided  to  matter,  which  has  given  the  Imperial  Govem- 
the  custody  of  the  Consul-General  of  France  a‘  i  ment  the  most  legitimate  gr  ounds  of  complaint. 
Smyrna.  j  The  act  of  violence  which  the  commander  of 

The  return  of  Mr.  Marsh  to  Constantinople,  a  [the  sloop-of-war  “St.  Louis"  committed  against 
few  days  alter  these  events,  brought  on  a  discus-  J  the  Austrian  brig  “  Huszar" — that  real  actoi  war, 
sion,  between  himself  and  our  Jntemuncio,  of  |  committed  in  full  peace,  in  a  neutral  port,  the 
the  question  whether  Martin  Koszta  was  to  be  fatal  effects  of  which  were  only  a  vet  ted  by  the 


considered  as  an  Austrian  subject  or  as  a  citizen 
ot  the  United  Stales.  Although  still  ignorant  of 
this  discussion,  the  Imperial  Government  has 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  delay  any 
longer  addressing  itself  to  th  •  Government  of 
the  United  States  through  my  instrumentalify. 
There  are  two  distinct  questions  involved  in  this 
discussion.  One  is  the  main  question  relating  to 
the  dispute  about  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  which 
has  risen  between  the  legations  of  Austria  and  of 
the  United  States  at  Constantinople,  concerning 
*  Literal— makes  no  mention  of  either.—  Translator. 


prudence  and  moderation  of  our  Consul-General 
at  Smyrna — constitutes  an  outrage  upon  the 
principles  of  the  law  of.nations ;  and  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  has  no  doubt  but  that  this  net, 
viewed  in  such  light,  will  have  been  condemned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  said 
Government  being  itself  interested  in  preventing 
the  repetition  of  similar  occurrences. 

The  events  of  the  2d  of  July  at  Smyrna,  pre¬ 
sent,  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  a  serious  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  rules  of  international  law. 

ltt.  The  commander  of  the  United  Scutes  sloop- 
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of- war  “  St.  Louis*’  threatened  that  the  brig  of  bis 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  the 
Huszar,”  with  a  hostile  attack,  by  bringing  his 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  batter,  and  by  announcing, 
iii  writing,  that  if  a  certain  individual  detained 
on  board,  whose  nationality  had  been  discussed 
between  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments,  was 
not  delivered  over  to  him  at  a  stated  hour,  he 
would  go  and  take  him  by  main  force. 

There  can  be  rio  doubt  but  that  the  threat  of 
attacking,  by  main  force,  a  vesscl-of  war  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  military  marine  of  a  sovereign  State, 
whose  llag  she  carries,  is  nothing  rl»o  than  a 
throat  of  an  act  of  war.  Now,  the  right  of 
making  war  is  necessarily,  and  from  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  that  right,  inherent  in  the  sovereign 
power.  “  A  right  of  so  momentous  a  nature,” 
says  Vattel  (Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  book  3,  chap. 
1,  §  4),  “  the  right  of  judging  whether  the  nation 
has  real  grounds  o'  complaint;  whether  she  is 
authorized  to  employ  force ,  and  justifiable  in 
taking  up  arms;  whether  prudence  will  admit  ot 
such  a  step,  and  whether  the  w-  Hare  of  the  State 
requiies  it — that  right,  I  say,  can  belong  only  to 
the  body  of  the  nation  or  to  the  sovereign,  her 
representative.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  those  rights 
without  which  there  can  be  no  salutary  government, 
and  which  are  therefore  called  rights  of  majesty. 

The  founders  of  the  republic  of  tne  United 
St..t ’S  fully  recognised,  from  the  beginning  of 
t  ie  Union,  the  right.-*  reserved  to  the  sovereign 
power.  The  articles  of  perpetual  confederacy 
and  union  between  the  -t  t  is  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  of  1778,  contain  ulriady  the 
following  stipulation  (IX.,  §  1): 

“The  right  of  declaring  war  and  to  make  peace 
shall  belong  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.” 

This  basis  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  States 
was  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  the  constitution 
of  i he  United  States  of  1787,  which  reserves  the 
power  of  de  daring  war  explicitly  to  Congre.  s, 
(section  VI 11.) 

Upon  this  point,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  public  law 
of  Europe. 

But  this  right,  reserved  to  the  supreme  power 
of  each  country,  would  become  illu-ory  and  null, 
if  commanders  of  naval  forces  or  others  were  to 
be  explicitly  or  tacitly  aiuhoriz -  d  to  undertake, 
either  of  their  own  accord,  or  upon  the  order  or 
wiih  the  consent  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular 
agent,  to  commit  acts  of  aggression  and  of  war 
against  the  vessels  or  the  troops  of  another  na¬ 
tion.  without  special  instructions  from  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  ot  their  own  country,  notified  in 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations. 

It.  i3  impossible  that  the  regular  government 
of  the  civilized  world  can  wish  to  expose  their 
authority,  as  well  as  general  p  >ace,  to  the  haz  irds 
ot  hostilities  commenced  without  th  dr  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  without  special  authority  from  the 
sovereign  power,  by  such  or  such  functionary,  i.i 
a  foreign  land. 

2ndly.  This  act  of  hostility  has  been  committed 

in  a  neutral  port  of  a  power  friendly  to  both 
nations. 

Certainly,  if  there  be  one  point  of  maritime 
and  international  law  which  is  clearly  and  posi- 
t  vely  defi  ied,  and  which  has  bei  n  adopted  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  world,  it  is  the  inviolability  of 


neutral  ports,  the  ddsolute  prohibition  from  com¬ 
mitting,  in  such  ports,  acts  of  war  and  of  violence 
even  against  the  enemy  with  whom  vre  are  at 
open  war.  Modern  history  furnishes  but  few 
examples  of  cases  of  this  kind.  One  of  these 
rare  instances  is  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch  East 
India  fleet,  which  had  taken  shelter  in  the  port 
of  Bergne,  in  Norway,  by  the  admiral  command¬ 
ing  the  forces  pf  the  enemy;  and  although  that 
attack  was  repulsed  by  the  guns  of  the  lort  of 
that  neutral  port,  Vattel — an  authority  universally 
recognised  in  matters  relating  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions— does  nevertheless  accuse  the  neutral  pow¬ 
er  (Denmark)  of  having  complained  in  too  faint 
a  voice  of  an  undertaking  so  injurious  to  her 
dignity  and  to  her  rights. 

In  order  the  better  to  establish  the  concurrence 
of  all  nations,  and  the  unanimity  of  all  expound¬ 
ers  of  civil  law  on  this  question,  we  can  quote 
i  ho  authority  of  an  American  statesman.  The 
following  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton  : 

“  The  rights  of  war,”  says  He  (Elements  of  Inter-, 
national  Law  part  JV.,  chap.  III.,  §  7),  “can  be 
exercised  only  within  the  territory  of  the  b«  1- 
ligerent  powers,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  no  one.  Hence  it  follows 
that  hostilities  can  not  lawfully  be  exercised  with¬ 
in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  state, 
which  is  the  common  friend  of  both  parties.” 
Then,  §  9:  “  Not  only  are  all  captures  made  by 
the  belligerent  cruisers  within  the  limits  of  this 
jurisdiction  absolutely  illegal  and  void,  but  cap¬ 
tures  made  by  armed  vessels  stationed  in  a  bay 
or  river,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  in  the 
harbor  of  a  neutral  state,  lor  the  purpose  of  ex 
erci-ing  the  rights  of  war  from  this  station,  are 
also  invalid.  Thus,  where  a  British  privateer 
.stationed  itself  within  the  river  Mississippi,  in 
the  neutral  territory  of  the  United  States,  bn-  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  right  of  war  from  the 
river,  by  standing  ofi'  and  on,  obtaining  in'orma- 
tion  at  the  Balize,  and  overhauling  vessels  in  tlieii 
course  down  the  river,  and  made  the  capture  in 
question  within  three  English  miles  of  the  ulluv.nl 
islands  formed  at  its  mouth,  restitution  of  the 
captured  vessel  was  decreed  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 
So,  also,  where  a  belligerent  ship,  lying  within 
neutral  territory,  made  a  capture  with  her  boats 
>*ut  of  the  neutral  territory,  trie  capture  was  held 
to  be  invalid;  for  though  the  hostile  lone  em 
ployed  was  applied  to  the  captured  ves.-el  lying 
out  of  the  territory,  yet  no  such  use  of  a  neutnu 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  bo  per¬ 
mitted.'’ 

If  all  hostility  against  an  enemy  declared  to  be 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral 
state,  which  has  friendly  r  bilious  with  both  par¬ 
ries,  is  severely  condemned  by  all  writers  on  in¬ 
ternational  law;  if  captures  made  by  belligerent 
enrsers  in  the  bays  of  a  neutral  .-tate,  or  even 
by  the  boats  of  the  vessels  stationed  there  out  of 
that  territory ,  are  null  and  illegal,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  decrees  <*1 
;he  maritime  courts  of  Great  Britain,  an  attack 
upon  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  friendly  power  in  a 
neutral  port  would  deserve  to  be  censured  in 
still  more  severe  terms. 

The  history  of  maritime  wars  at  the  period  of 
the  French  revolution  furnishes  abundant  proofs 
of  the  very  particular  joalou-y  with  which  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales  maintained  the 
rights  of  neutrals;  and  the  undersigned  would 
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I  cite  some  celebrated  case5,  in  which  the  first 
I  statesmen  of  the  Union,  the  most  distinguish'  d 
predecessors  of  Mr.  Marey  in  the  high  position 
which  lie  tills,  have  defended  the  absolute  invio¬ 
lability  of  neutral  ports  by  means  of  most  elabo¬ 
rate  arguments.  But  as  the  undersigned  is  fully 
persuaded  that  the  same  doctrines  will  serve  as 
guides  to  the  government  of  the  United  .Slates  or. 
the  present  occasion,  be  confines  himself  to  this 
slight  allusion  to  those  principles,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  maintained,  and  very  recently  supported 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  neutral  port5. 

The  imperial  government  entertains  too  high 
an  opinion  of  the  .-ense  of  justice  ynd  of  integrity 
of  the  gov-  rnm-nt  of  the  United  States  to  doubt 
for  a  single  instant  its  anxiety  to  disavow  the 
conduct  of  its  agents,  under  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  and  that  it  will  hasten  to  call 
them  to  a  severe  account  and  tender  to  Austria 
a  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  outrage. 

The  unciersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  offer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  renewed 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

II ULSE  MAX  X. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Marry  to  Mr.  Hulsemann. 

Department  of  State. 

Washington,  September  26,  1853. 

The  President  has  carefully  considered  the  note 
of  Mr.  Hulsemann,  Charge  d’Affaire?  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  29fh  ultimo, 
addressed  to  this  department,  and  the  other  docu 
ments  relative,  to  the  much-regretted  occurrences 
at  Smyrna  in  June  and  July  last,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  complaints  therein 
preferred  against  the  American  officers  engag' d 
in  that  affair,  and  for  the  puipose  of  giving  such 
satisfaction  as  Austria  might  be  entitled  to  receive 
in  case  he  should  find  that  these  officers  had  not 
duly  respected  her  rights. 

Though  differing  very  much  from  the  views 
presented  by  Mr.  Hulsemann  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  the  Preside  nt  still  indulges  the  hope 
that  the  expbsition  of  the  principal  reasons  on 
which  his  own  conclusions  are  founded  will  in¬ 
duce  his  Majesty’s  government  to  look  at  the 
transaction  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  that  government. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  present 
these  reasons  to  Mr.  Hulsemann,  and  he  will  fail 
in  his  intention  if,  in  performing  this  dut}'.  he 
d.*es  not  evince  a  friendly  spirit,  and  avtid,  a- 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  impairing  the  lull 
strength  of  the  case,  the  introduction  of  topics 
to  which  either  Mr.  Hulscmann  or  his  govern¬ 
ment  can  take  exception. 

To  bring  out  conspicuously  the  questions  to  be 
passed  upon,  it  seems  to  the  undersigned  that 
the  facts  should  be  more  fully  and  clearly  stated 
than  they  are  in*  Mr.  Hulsemann’s  note. 

Martin  Koszta.  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  and  of 
course  an  Austrian  subject  at  that  time,  to  k  an 
open  and  active  part  in  the  political  movement 
of  18I8-'J9,  designed  to  detach  Hungary  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  At  the 
close  of  that  disastrous  revolutionary  movement, 


Koszta,  with  many  others  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  fled  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
took  refuge  in  Turkey.  The  extradition  of  these 
fugitives,  Koszta  among  them,  was  demanded 
and  pressed  with  great  vigor  by  Austria,  but 
firmly  resisted  by  th*‘  Turkish  government.  They 
were,  however,  confined  at  Kutuhia,  but  at  length 
released,  with  the  understanding,  or  by  express 
agreement  of  Austria  that  they  should  leave  Tur¬ 
key  apd  go  into  foreign  part?.  Most  of  them,  it 
is  believed,  before  they  obtained  their  release, 
indicated  the  United  States  as  the  country  of  their 
exile.  It  is  alleged  that  Koszta  left  Turkey  in 
company  with  Kossuth — this  is  believed  to  be 
a  mistake;  and  that  he  pd  gaged  never  to  return — 
this  is  regarded  as  doubtful.  To  this  sentence  of 
banishment — for  such  is  the  true  character  of 
their  expulsion  from  Turkey — Austria  gave  her 
consent:  in  truth,  it  was  the  result  of  her  efforts 
to  procure  their  extradition,  and  was  accepted 
by  her  as  a  substitute  for  it.  She  had  agents  of 
commissioners  at  Kutahia  to  attend  to  their  em¬ 
barkation,  and  to  her  the  legal  consequences  of 
this  act  are  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  done  di¬ 
rectly  by  herself,  and  not  by  the  agency  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Koszta  came  to w the  United 
States  and  selected  this  country  for  his  future 
home. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1852,  he  made  a  declara¬ 
tion  under  oath,  before  a  proper  tribunal,  of  hi5 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  renounce  all  allegiance  to  any  other 
state  or  sovereign. 

After  remaining  here  one  year  and  eleven 
months,  he  returned,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of 
private  business,  of  a  temporary  character,  to 
Turkey  in  an  American  vessel,  claimed  the  rights 
of  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  and  offered  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
Suites  Consul  at  Smyrna.  The  Consul  at  first 
hesitated  to  recognize  and  receive  him  as  such  ; 
but  afterwards,  and  some  time  before  his  seizure, 
he  and  the  American  Charge  df  Affaires  ad  interim 
at  Constantinople,  did  extend  protection  to  him, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  Tcdcerch — a  kind  of 
passport  or  letter  of  safe  conduct,  umally  given 
by  foreign  consuls  in  Turkey  to  persons  to  whom 
they  extend  protection,  as  by  Turkish  laws  they 
have  a  right  to  do.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  exception  taken  to  his  conduct 
after  his  return  to  Turkey,  and  that  Austria  has 
tint  alleged  that  he  was  there  for  any  political 
object,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  tians- 
action  of  private  business.  While  waiting,  a?  i? 
alleged,  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  State?,  he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  lawless 
men — freely,  perhaps  harshly,  characterized  in 
the  despatches  as  “ruffians,”  “Greek  hirelings.” 

r  >1  bers” — who  had  not,  nor  did  they  pretend 
to  have,  any  color  of  authority  emanating  from 
Turkey  or  Austria,  treated  with  violence  and 
cruelty,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  was  taken  up  by  a  boat’s  crew,  lying 
in  wait  for  him.  belonging  to  the  Austrian  brig- 

f-war,  the  Huszar.  forced  on  board  of  that  ves¬ 
sel,  and  there  confined  in  irons.  It  is  now  avow¬ 
ed.  as  it  was  then  suspected,  that  these  despera¬ 
does  were  instigated  to  this  outrage  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Consul-General  at  Smyrna;  but  it  is  not 
pretended  that  he  acted  under  the  civil  authority 
of  Turkey,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted 
that,  on  applcation  to  the  Turkish  governor  at 
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Smyrna,  that  magistrate  H-fused  to  grant  the 
Au-trian  consul  any  authority  to  arrest  Koszta. 

The  consul  of  the  United  Stales  at  Smyrna,  as 
soon  as  ho  heard  of  the  seizure  of  Koszta,  and  the 
Chargfi  d’Atfaires  oj  the  United  Suites  ad  interim 
at  Constantinople,  afterward  interceded  with 
the  Turkish  authorities,  with  the  Austrian  Cou- 
sul-G  neral  at  Smyrna,  and  the  commander  of 
the  Austrian  brig-ol-vvar,  for  his  release,  on  the 
ground  of  his  American  nationality.  To  support 
this  claim,  Koszta's  original  certificate  of  having 
made,  under  oath,  in  a  court  in  New  York,  a  de- 
c'n ration  of  intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  was  produced  at  Smyrna,  and  an  imper¬ 
fect  copy  of  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  Internuncio  at  Constantinople.  The 
application  to  these  officers  at  Smyrna  for  his 
1  b  -ration,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  our 
Charge  d’Affaires,  to  Baron  de  Brack,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  minister  at  Constantinople,  was  fruitless, 
and  it  became  notorious  at  Smyrna  that  there 
was  a  settled  design  on  ihc  p  u  t  of  the  Austrian 
officials  to  convey  him  clandestinely  to  Trieste — 
a  city  within  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Opportunely,  the  United  States  sioop- 
ot'-war,  the  St.  Louis,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ingrahrain,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
Smyrna  before  this  design  was  executed.  The 
commander  of  the  St.  Louh,  from  the  represen¬ 
tation  ot  the  case  made  to  him.  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  it  unquestionably  was,  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  ot  Koszta’s  claim  to  American  protection. 
He  proceeded  with  deliberation  and  prudence; 
and  discovered  what  lie  considered  just  grounds 
for  inquiring  into  Koszta’s  claim  to  be  discharged 
on  account  of  his  American  nationality .  During 
the  pendency  of  this  inquiry,  he  received  notice 
ot  the  design  to  take  Koszta  clandestinely,  before 
the  question  at  issue  was  settled,  into  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  As  there  was 
Other  evidence  of  bad  faith  besides  tire  discovered 
design  of  evading  the  inquiry,  Captain  Ingraham 
demanded  liis  release,  and  intimated  that  he 
should  re-ort  to  force  it  the  demand  whs  not 
complied  with  by  a  certain  hour.  Fortunately, 
however,  no  force  was  used.  An  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  lire  prisoner  was  delivered 
to  the  custody  of  the  French  Consul-General,  to 
lie  kept  by  him  until  the  United  States  and  Aus¬ 
tria  should  agree  as  to  the.  manner  of  disnoskw 
of  him.  *  ° 

'I'll is  lull  statement  of  the  facts  is  deemed  im¬ 
portant.  as  it  will  correct  some  errors  and  aid  in 
presenting  with  more  distinctness  the  questions 
to  be  discussed. 

^  The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  present 
the  views  of  the  President  upon  this  transaction 
and  his  reply  to  these  several  demands. 

His  imperial  majesty  demands  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  shall  direct  Koszta  to 
be  delivered  to  him;  that  he  shall  disavow  the 
conduct  of  the  American  agents  in  this  affair,  call 
them  to  a  severe  account,  and  tender  satisfaction 
proportionate  to  the  outrage. 

in  order  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  and  clearly  define  Koszta’s 
political  relation  with  Austria  and  with  tile  United 
States  when  he  was  first  seized  at  Smyrna.  This 
is  the  first  point  which  naturally  presents  itself 
for  consideration,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  its  bearings  upon  the  merits  c  f  the  case 
There  is  great  diversity  and  much  contusion 


of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  al¬ 
legiance.  By  some  it  is  held  to  be  an  indesiruct- 
ible  political  tie,  and  though  resulting  from  the 
mere  accident  of  birth,  yet  forever  binding  the 
subject  to  tile  sovereign  ;  by  others  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  political  connection  in  the  nature  of  a  civil 
contract,  dissoluble  by  mutual  consent,  but  not 
so  at  the  option  of  either  party.  The  sounder 
and  more  prevalent  doctrine,  however,  is,  that 
the  citizen  or  subject,  having  faithfully  perform¬ 
ed  the  past  and  present  duties  resulting  from  his 
relation  to  the  sovereign  power,  may  at  any 
time  release  himself  from  the  obligation  of  alle¬ 
giance,  freely  quit  the  land  of  his  birth  or  adop¬ 
tion,  seek  through  all  countries  a  home,  and  se¬ 
lect  anywhere  that  which  offers  him  the  fairest 
prospect  ot  happiness  lor  himself  and  his  pos¬ 
terity.  When  the  sovereign  power,  wheresoever 
it  may  be  placed,  does  not  answer  the  ends  for 
which  it  is  bestowed,  when  it  is  not  exerted  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  or  has  become 
oppressive  to  individuals,  this  right  to  withdraw 
rests  on  as  firm  a  basis,  and  is  similar  in  principle 
to  tlie  right  which  legitimates  resistance  to  ty¬ 
ranny. 

The  contlicling  laws  on  the  subject  of  allegiance 
are  ot  a  municipal  character,  and  have  no  con¬ 
trolling  operation  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  countries  enacting  them.  All  uncertainty 
as  well  as  coniusion  on  tins  subject  is  avoided  by 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  question  now  under  consideration  are 
two  independent  nations,  and  that  neither  has 
the  right  to  appeal  to  its  own  municipal  laws  for 
the  rules  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute,  which 
occurred  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  third  inde¬ 
pendent  power. 

Neither  Austrian  decrees  nor  American  laws 
call  be  properly  invoked  for  aid  or  direction  in 
this  Case,  but  international  law  furnishes  the  rules 
for  a  correct  decision,  and  by  the  light  (lorn  this 
source  shed  upon  the  transaction  at  Smyrna  are 
its  true  features  to  be  discer  ned. 

Koszta  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Austria, 
her  laws  were  entirely  inoperative  in  his  case, 
unless  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  consented  to 
give  them  vigor  within  bis  dominions  by  treaty 
stipulations.  The  law  ot  nations  has  rules  of  its 
own  on  the  subject  of  allegiance,  and  disregards 
generally  all  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by 
municipal  co  les. 

This  is  rendered  most  evident  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  iud  -pendent  states  in  relation  to  extradi¬ 
tion.  No  state  can  demand  from  any  other,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  surrender  of  a  native-born 
or  naturalized  citizen  or  subject,  an  emigrant, 
or  even  a  fugitive  from  justice,  unless  the  demand 
is  authorized  by  express  treaty  stipulation.  In¬ 
ternational  law  allows  no  such  claim,  though 
comity  may  sometimes  yield  what  right  with¬ 
holds.  To  surrender  political  offenders  (and  in 
this  class  Austria  places  Koszta)  is  nut  a  duty 
but,  on  the  contrary,  compliance  with  such  a 
demand  would  be  considered  a  dishonorable  sub¬ 
serviency  to  a  foreign  power,  and  ah  act  merit¬ 
ing  the  reprobation  of  mankind.  As  rendering 
needless  all  further  argument  on  this  point  the 
undersigned  will  recrdl  to  Mr.  Hulsemann’s  rec¬ 
ollection  what  took  place  in  1849  and  1850  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  reclamation  of  Polish  refugees  in 
Turkey  by  Russia,  and  Hungarian  refugees  (of 
whom  Koszta  was  one)  by  Austria.  This  do- 
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mand  wa3  mad**  in  concert,  as  it  were,  hy  two 
p  »werfol  sever-  igns  while  their  triumphant  ar¬ 
mies,  which  hail  just  put  an  end  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  Hungary,  stood  upon  tlie 
borders-  of  Turkey,  with  power  to  erase  li^r 
name  from  the  list  of  nations.  She  might  well 
apprehend  for  herself,  as  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  apprehended  for  her,  that  a  refusal  in 
h**r  critical  condition  would  put  in  jeopardy  h  r 
existence  ns  an  indrpendent  power;  but  r-he  did 
refuse,  and  the  civil-zed  world  justified  and  com¬ 
mended  thp  act.  Both  Austria  and  Russia  placed 
their  r  spec  tire  d  mands  on  higher  grounds  than 
a  right  of  extradition  under  the  law  of  nations ; 
thry  attempted  to  strengthen  their  claim  by 
founding  it  upon  the  obligations  of  existing  trea¬ 
ties — the  same,  undoubtedly,  that  are  m 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  United  States. 
Russia  and  Austria,  however,  both  submitte-d  to 
the  refusal,  and  never  presumed  to  impute  to 
Turkey  the  act  of  refusal  as  a  breach  of  her  duty 
ora  violation  of  their  rights. 

To  show  that  the  very  same  claims  to  rights 
now  set  up  in  this  case  were  overruled  and  re¬ 
pudiated  in  1819  and  1850,  the  undersigned  will 
refer  to  the  cotemp  >rr.neous  views  of  eminent 
statesmen  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  ti  e  Sultan 
in  refo-ingto  surrender,  on  the  demand  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia,  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refu- 
g-es.  who  were  claimed  by  these  powers  as  rebels 
and  traitors. 

Sir  Stratford  Canvivg ,  the  British  embassador 
at  Constantinople,  enrircly  approved  of  1  ' 

t«n*s  c'.nrse  on  tfc:-t  c<  sIod — indeed,  he  :  lvis«  a 
it.  In  a  letter  to  his  Government,  dated  the  3d 
of  September,  1949.  be  says:  “On  grounds  of 
humanity,  not  unmixed  with  considerations  a* 
affecting  the  F«ul--\s  chara  :!er  and  future  p  rev. 

1  have  not  nutated  to  advise  a  decided  resist- 
ance  to  the  demand  of  extradition.*’  Fr  m 
another  letter  of  this  embassador,  d  t-d  tlie  17ih 
of  December,  commenting  on  and  commending 
the  courageous  firmness  o*  the  Sultan  in  refusii ;g 
the  demand  of  these  powerful  Emperors  for  the 
surrender  of  these  fugitives,  on  the  same  pre¬ 
tence  a=  n  -v  up  y  .-me  J  in  to  ;  :-  ay  the 
seizure  of  Ko-ztn,  this  extract  is  taken : — 

“  Allow  me  to  add,  my  lord,  that  in  proportion  as 
I  admire  t;.e  courageous  firmness  with  which  the 
Satan  and  bis  Government  have  determined  to 
make  ibis  stand  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
the  rights  of  honor  and  dignity,  against  a  demand 
alike  objectionable  in  substance  and  in  form,  I  fee. 
a  deepening  anx.ety  for  the  resuit  of  their  resist¬ 
ance.  and  for  the  degree  of  support  which  her 
!  Majesty’s  Government  and  t.iat  of  France,  may  find 
•  themselves  at  liberty  to  afford,  not  only  in  the  first 
'  instance,  but  iu  sliii  graver  circumstances,  should 
.  the  present  partial  rupture  unfortunately  assume  a 
more  serious  and  menacing  character.” 

In  these  views,  the  French  Minister  resident  at 
Con-tantinople  fully  c  meurred,  and  so  did  th** 
t  British  and  French  Governments :  and  both  were 
j  prepared  i  >  espouse  the  caus^  of  Turkey,  if  her 

- 

1  warrantable  demand®,  bad  provoked  tlie  r.-*sent- 
1  m»  ut  and  brought  down  upon  her  tin*  hostilities  of 
'  these  mighty  potentates.  The  opinions  of  other 
distinguished  menu  approving  of  the  dec-sion  of 
i  tie*  Einper  r  Turkey  in  refusing  *  ,  -nrrec  :• 

!  tlie  polish  and  Hungarian  r-:nge»*s.  both  on  the 
2  ' 


the  norice  of  the  undersigned,  but  he  ha?  forborne 
to  quote  them  on  account  of  the  unworthy 
motive  a=cri!>ed  therein  to  the  powers  making 
!  the  demand,  find  the  harsh  epithets  by  which 
'  their  conduct  is  characterized. 

It  is  *n  incident  of  great  significance,  and  l*ear- 
!  :ng  authoritatively  upon  some  of  tlie  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  now  raised,  that  the  case  of 
Koszr  i  ((or  he  wa*  one  of  the  Hungarian  refu- 
g'  es  then  demanded)  was  fully  discussed  in  1849. 
not  only  by  the  parties,  but  throughout  Europe, 
and  decided  against  the  right  of  Austria  to  re¬ 
quire  his  extradition,  either  under  the  law  of  na- 
r  ons  or  by  existing  treaty  stipulations  This 
decision  deeply  interested  not  only  rulers  and 
statesmen,  but  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  of 
every  country.  They  investigated  its  merits,  ad¬ 
mitted  its  justice,  and  commended  the  firmness 
and  humanity  of  the  Sultan  for  bis  course. 

Jr  is  to  be  regretted  that  tills  claim  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Ko-zta  and  his  companions,  so  fully 
considered  theD  and  so  signally  overruled,  should 
'  be  again  revived  by  Austria  under  circumstances 
which  make  the  United  States  a  reluctant  party 
in  the  controversy.  The  claim  has  been  repu- 
T  red  •  y  the  general  judgment  of  F.urope.  and 
this  Government  is  unable  to  discover  any  sujfi- 
1  ci**nt  reason  for  dissenting  from  that  decision. 

Austria  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  her 
right  to  seize  Koszta  could  not  be  sustained  by 
I  international  law.  and  she  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
rive  it  from  certain  treaties,  or  “ancient  capitu 
1  at  ions  by  treaty  arid  usage.”  Tlie  Tery  slight 
and  inexplicit  manner  in  wh  ch  this  authority  is 
adverted  to  in  Mr.  Hul-emann’s  note,  apparently 
indicate*?,  if  not  a  want  of  confidence  in  it,  at 
1  least  a  desire  not  to  have  it  scrutinized.  If  there 
i  v  whs  such  an  authority,  and  it  was  of  such 
an  i  x:r:iordin*ry  character  as  it  is  assumed  to  be. 
it  would  have  constituted,  as  Austria  must  have 
1  clearly  seen,  the  main  strength  of  her  case,  and 
!  she  would  not  have  referred  to  it  in  such  a  man 
•ner  as  to  leave  the  very  existence  of  it  open  to 

on br  or  questi'  n.  The  paragraph  referring  to  it 
is  the  :  wing: — 

4-  As  there  e  a  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  concerning 
:be  ques::on  of  nationality,  the  Consul-General  of 
'he  Ernpei  -  at  Smyrna  was  w/.hout  doubt  per- 
fectly  justified  when,  in  virtue  of  those  treaties 
which  subject  Austrian  subjects  in  Turkev  to  con¬ 
sular  i risdictiou,  l;e  seized  tlie  person  of  Koszia 
within  the  pale  of  his  jurisdiction.” 

If  there  be  such  treaties  conferring  such  a 
power,  with  such  extraordinary  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  it.  strange  indeed  it  is  that  more  promi 
n-n  •  is  rot  givlidto  the  feet  in  Mr.  Hulsemann’s 
'  communication.  Why  are  the  dates  of  th«*se 
)  treaties  withheld  ?  What  is  still  more  important, 
why  i-  n  *  the  b.nguage  conveying  this  authority 
'  quoted  ?  The  undersigned  is  constrained,  for 
reasons  he  will  briefly  assign,  to  question  tlie  ac- 
cn  -.  cy  of  the  interpretation  which  derives  the 
right  claimed  iu  the  above  paragraph  from  any 
!  existing  treaty  between  Austria  and  the  Ottoman 
j  Forte. 

The  Austrian  Internuncio  at  Constantinople,  in 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Marsh,  the  American 
Minister  Resident,  spoke  of  such  a  right  as  de¬ 
rived  from  “ancient  capitulations  by  treaty  and 
.  usage.”  It  is  net  shown  or  alleged  that  new 
■  r  .‘v  sripulatjons  rince  1849  hive  been  enteied 
into  by  Turkey  and  Austria.  The  “  sneient  ca- 
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pitulationa”  were  relied  on  to  support  the  demand 
iu  that  year  for  tlie  surrender  of  the  Hungarian 
r-fugees;  they  wore  scrutinized,  and  no  such 
authority  as  is  now  claimed  was  found  in  them. 
Tiie  French  and  English  Ministers  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  advised  "and  sustained  the  Sultan  in 
resisting  the  demand  of  Austria  lor  their  extra¬ 
dition,  would  not  have  given  such  advice  if  they 
could  have  found  in  existing  treaties  any  authority 
for  that  demand,  or  any  obligation  on  the  pari;  of 
the  Sultan  to  yield  to  it.  Lord  Palmerston,  then 
her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  carefully  examined 
these  treaties,  and  expressed  his  conclusions 
th'-reon  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  dated 
24th  September,  1849.  In  this  letter,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  extract  from  one  of  these  treaties— 
that  of  Belgrade— and  referred  to  the  claims  ot 
Austria  founded  on  them,  lor  the  surrender  of 
these  refugees,  lie  says  :  “  The  utmost  that  could 
be  demanded  would  he  that  they  [the  refugees] 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reside  permanently  iu  the 
Turkish  empire/’ 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period- -to  the  very 
transaction  at  Smyrna — abundant  reasons  are 
found  for  denying  that  Turkey  was  then  under 
any  treaty  obligation  to  deliver  Koszta  to  Austria, 
or  that  her  Consul-General  had  authority  to  seize 
him.  On  this  subject  it  is  allowable  to  resort  to 
the  declarations  of  the  public  men  of  the  Porte, 
as  evidence  in  regard  to  an  issue  of  this  kind. 
Their  explicit  denial  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
equivalent  to  Austria’s  affirmation  without  proof, 
where  proof,  if  it  existed,  could  be  so  easily  ad¬ 
duced. 

In  a  despatch  to  this  Government  of  the  4th 
of  August,  1833,  Mr.  Marsh,  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  Resident  at  Constantinople,  says  : — 

«  I  have  had  several  conversations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  with 
Aali  Pacha,  Governor  of  Smyrna  at  the  time  the 
affair  took  place.  These  distinguislfed  persons  are 
very  far  from  expressing  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  course  pursued  by  us.  They  sustain  the  view 
the  Legation  has  taken  of  the  legal  character  of  the 
question,  and  Aali  Pacha  informs  me  that  a  few 
years  since  the  Austrian  Government  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  Porte  Turkish  rebels  who  had  fled 
into  Austria,  on  the  very  gtound  now  taken  by  the 
porte— namely,  that  the-  treaties  did  not  provide 
for  the  extradition  of  political  offenders.” 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Charg6  d’ Affaires  ad  interim 
of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople,  writes 
that  in  an  interview  with  Chehil  Effindi,  also  a 
Turkish  officer  of  high  rank  and  great  experi¬ 
ence.  in  which  the  affair  at  Smyrna  was  discussed, 
he  observed  that  “  the  Austrian  Government  does 
not  possess  the  power  by  treaty  to  arrest  any  one 
on  Ottoman  soil  for  political  offences.”  There  is 
now,  however,  something  more  decisive  from 
Turkey  than  the  opinion  of  her  public  men  in 
opposition  to  this  treaty-claim  of  Austria.  The 
Government  of  the  Porte  has  pronounced  a 
judgment  in  relation  £o  the  seizure  of  Koszta, 
which  Austria  herself  is  bound  to  respect.  It  has 
protested  against  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
agents  in  that  affair  as  unlawful  and  a  violation 
of  its  sovereignty  ;  but  not  one  word  of  com¬ 
plaint,  not  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction,  from 
Turkey  against  the  conduct  of  the  functionaries 
of  the  United  States  at  Smyrna,  has  yet  reached 
this  Government.  This  is  certainly  an  anoma¬ 


lous  case  :  Austria  arraigns  the  United  States  for 
violating  the  rights  of  Turkey  in  the  Ko-zta 
affair;  Turkey,  the  offended  party,  exonerates 
the  United  States,  and  protests  against  Austria, 
our  accuser,  for  the  very  same  offence. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  undersigned, 
as  he  believes  they  will  lead  all  others  who  duly 
reflect  on  them,  to  the  confident  conclusion  that 
there  exist  no  treaties  between  Austria  and 
Turkey  which  could  justify,  or  in  any  way  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  seizure  or  imprisonment  of  Koszta 
by  the  Austrian  functionaries. 

But  if  Austria  really  has  such  authority  by 
treaties  as  she  now  claims,  it  confessedly  extends 
only  to  “  Austrian  subjects.”  It  could  not,  there¬ 
fore.  be  applied  to  Koszta  unless  he  was  such  a 
subject  at  the  time  he  was  seized.  If  the  question 
of  his  nationality  is  to  be  settled  by  international 
law,  the  only  code  which  furnishes  the  rules  by 
which  this  question  is  to  be  determined,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  adjudging  him  to  have  been, 
when  seized  at  Smyrna,  an  Austrian  subject. 
But  settle  this  question,  as  Austria  would  have  it 
.settled,  by  an  appeal  to  her  own  civil  code,  the 
result  will  be  the  same. 

By  the  consent  and  procurement  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  Koszta  had  been  sent  into  per¬ 
petual  banishment.  The  Emperor  was  a  party 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Turkey.  *  The  sovereign  by  such  an  act  de¬ 
prives  his  subjects  to  whom  it  is  applied  of  all 
their  rights  under  his  Government.  He  places 
them  whore  he  can  not,  if  he  would,  afford  them 
protection.  By  such  an  act  he  releases  the  sub¬ 
jects  thus  banished  from  the  bond  of  allegiance. 
Any  other  result  would  make  the  political  con¬ 
nection  between  the  subject  and  the  sovereign  a 
state  of  unmitigated  vassalage,  in  which  all  the 
duties  and  no  rights  would  be  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  rights  and  no  duties  would  be  on  the  other 
Koszta  must  he  regarded  as  having  been  banished 
by  Austria;  for  he  was  one  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees  whom  she  procured  to  be  expelled  from 
Turkey  in  1851.  They  were  released  from  con¬ 
finement  at  Kutahin,  on  condition  of  submitting 
to  perpetual  banishment,  and  she  had  two  persons 
present  at  their  departure  “  who  claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  there  an  active  share  in  the  arrangements.” 
Koszta  could  never  thereafter  be  rightfully  de¬ 
manded  as  an  Austrian  subject. 

The  proposition  that  Koszta  at  Smyrna  was  not 
an  Austrian  subject”  can  be  sustained  on  an¬ 
other  ground.  By  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  of  the  24th  of  March,  1832,  Austrian  sub¬ 
jects  leaving  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
without  permission  of  the  magistrate  and  a  re¬ 
lease  of  Austrian  citizenship,  and  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  never  to  return,  become  “ unlawful  emi¬ 
grants ,”  and  lose  all  their  civil  and  political  tights 
at  home,— (Ency.  Amer.  Tit.  Emigration,  2  Kent’s 
Com.,  50,  51.) 

Koszta  had  left  Austria  without  permission, 
and  with  the  obvious  and  avowed  intention  never 
to  return  :  he  was,  therefore,  within  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  imperial  decree,  “  an  unlawful 
emigrant.”  He  had  incut  red  and  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  offence  by  the  loss  of  all  his  civil  and 
political  lights,  if  he  had  property,  it  had  es¬ 
cheated,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  worse 
than  absolute  alienage  ;  for  aliens  have,  by  right, 
the  benefit  of  the  civil  laws  for  protection,  in 
whatever  country  they  may  be.  Stripped  by  this 
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imperial  decree  of  civil  find  political  right*,  Kosz- 
t;i  had,  in  Austria,  no  redress  for  personal  wrongs, 
and  abroad  hd  had  no  claim  to  protection  from 
this  government  that  would  still  hold  him  as  a 
subject.  Me  was,  in  regard  to  Austria,  an  outlaw. 
What  right  can  a  sovereign  have  to  the  allegiance 
of  «  person  reduced  by  him  to  such  a  miserable 
condition  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Austrian  decree  to  dissolve  the  previ-' 
oils  political  connection  between  the  “  unlawful  j 
emigrant”  and  the  Emperor.  In  Koszta’s  case 
it  was  dissolved. 

Some  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  Ko=z- 
ta’s  own  opinion  of  his  citizenship.  The  not** 
of  Mr.  Hulsemann  conveys  the  impression,  though 
it  does  not  contain  the  express  averment,  that 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  subject  of  tie* 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  passage,  when  closely 
examined,  shows  that  the  alleged  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  only  an  inference  from  undisclosed 
premises.  The  language  of  the  note  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  following:  “'Hie  very  declaration 
of  that  refugee  on  board  of  the  Husznr,  in  the 
presence  of  "the  American  Consul  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  St.  LouK  show*  that  h  •  still  con¬ 
sidered  himself  as  a  subject  of  the  Emperor.”  Tiie 
declaration  referred  to  in  support  of  this  infer¬ 
ence  is  not  given,  hut  it  is  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
sponse  Kosztu  is  reported  to  have  made  when 
interrogated  as  to  his  being  an  American  citizen  : 
“I  ain  a  Hungarian,  and  will  live  mid  die  a  Hun¬ 
garian.”  Mr.  Brown,  the  Qharge  d’Affaires  ad 
interim  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople, 
who  was  not  at  Smyrna  at  any  time  during  the 
transaction  in  relation  to  Koszta,  stated  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Baron  de  Bruck  something  like  the  fore¬ 
going  declaration;  hut  Captain  Ingraham,  who 
1  was  present,  as  Mr.  Hul-emann  stat-'*.  when 
Koszta  was  examined,  and  made  the  declaration 
imputed  to  him,  says,  in  writing  to  the  Minist*  r 
Resident  of  the  Unit'  d  States  :  *•  1  am  astonished 
to  see  by  Mr.  Brown’s  letter  that  K'szfa  declared 
himself  on  our  lirst  interview  a  Hungarian.  I  did 
not  hear  him  say  so.”  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  Koszta  ever  used  any  such  language. 
Should  it.  however,  be  admitted  that  he  did  make 
that  or  a  similar  declaration,  it  can  not  be 
fairly  understood  to  imply  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  then  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  apprehend  rightly  what  he  meant 
by  such  a  declaration,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
his  situation,  his  known  sentiments  and  his  an¬ 
tecedents.  In  his  mind  no  two  things  could 
probably  be  more  distinct  from  each  other  than 
Austria  and  Hungary.  One  was  an  object  of  his 
aversion — the  other  :.n  object  of  liis  love.  His 
affections  clustered  around  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  were  the  more  intense  because  lie  thought 
that  country  had  been  cruelly  wronged,  and  he 
knew  it  was  unfortunate.  In  his  visions  ol  the 
future  he  Saw  a  happier  destiny  for  Hungary. 
He  saw  her  standing  proudly  among  the  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  of  the  earth,  under  a  clement 
government  emanating  from  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  dedicating  its  constitutional  authority 
to  their  general  welfare.  In  the  fallen  condition 
of  Hungary  he  thought  it  base  to  disown  her.  and 
glorious  to  claim  her  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  situation,  when  this  declaration  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made,  is  also  to  he  regarded  in  in¬ 
terpreting  bis  words.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
Austrian  agents,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  warned 


of  his  own  doom  by  the  knowledge  of  the  pad 
fate  of  so  many  of  his  unfortunate  companions. 
In  this  forlorn  condition  he  could  not  have  intend¬ 
ed,  by  the  language  ascribed  to  him.  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  any  unbroken  tie  which  then  bound  him  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  undersigned  is  brought,  by  n  fair  applica¬ 
tion  of  sound  principles  of  law,  and  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts,  to  this  important  con¬ 
clusion — that  those  who  acted  in  behalf  of  Aus¬ 
tria  had  no  right  whatever  to  seize  and  imprison 
Martin  Koszta. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  civil  authority  of 
Turkey  during  the  whole  period  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  at  Smyrna  was  dormant,  and  in  no  way 
called  into  action.  Under  these  circumstances — 
Austria  without  any  authority — Turkey  exerci¬ 
sing  none — and  the  American  functionaries,  as 
Austria  asserts,  having  no  right  in  behalf  of  their 
government  to  interfere  in  the  affair — (n  proposi¬ 
tion  which  will  be  hereafter  contested) — what, 
then,  was  the  condition  of  the  parties  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  outrage,  and  through  its  whole 
progress?  They  were  all,  in  this  view  of  the 
case*,  without  the  immediate  presence  and  con¬ 
trolling  direction  of  civil  or  international  law  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  Koszta.  The  Greek 
hirelings,  Koszta  their  victim,  and  the  Austrian 
and  American  agent-,  were,  upon  this  supposi¬ 
tion.  all  in  the  same  condition  at  Smyrna  in  re¬ 
spect  to  rights  and  duties,  so  f.*r  as  regards  that 
transaction,  ns  they  would  have  been  iu  if  ir  had 
occurred  in  their  presence  in  some  unappro¬ 
priated  regions  lying  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
any  sovereign  state'  whatever ;  they  were  the 
lit  ere  subjects  of  the  law  of  nature,  moral  agents, 
hound  each  and  all  alike  to  observe  the  precepts 
of  that  law;  and  especially  that  which  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Divine  sanction,  and  enjoins  upon  all  men 
everywhere,  when  not  acting  under  legal  re¬ 
straints,  to  do  unto  others  whatsoever  they  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  them;  they  were 
hound  to  do  no  wrong,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
means  to  prevent  wrong  from  being  done ;  to  pro- 
t-  cr  the  weak  from  bring  oppressed  by  the  strong, 
and  to  relieve  the  distressed.  In  the  case  sup¬ 
posed.  Koszta  was  seized  without  any  rightful 
authority.  He  was  suffering  grievous  wrong— 
any  one  that  could  might  relieve  him.  To  do  so 
was  a  duty  imposed  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  by  the  laws  of  humanity. 
Captain  Ingraham,  in  doing  what  he  did  for  the 
r  -lease  of  K«  szta,  would,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
be  fully  justified  upon  this  principle.  Who,  in 
such  n  case,  can  fairly  take  offence?  Who  have 
a  right  to  complain  ?  *  Not  the  wrongdoers  surely, 
tor  they  can  appeal  to  no  law'  to  justify  their 
conduct.  They  c*n  derive  no  support  from  civil 
authority,  for  there  was  none  called  into  action  ; 
nor  fi  rm  the  law  of  nature,  for  that  they  have 
violated. 

To  place  the  justification  of  the  American  agents 
still  further  beyond  controversy,  the  under-  , gned 
will  now  proceed  to  show  that  Koszta.  when  he 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Smyrna,  had  the 
national  character  of  an  American,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  protection  over  him. 

The  genuineness  of  the  certificate  which  he 
produced  when  he  claimed  protection  as  an 
American  citizen  lias  been  questioned,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  imperfect  copy  given  by  Mr.  Brown 
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to  the  Austrian  internuncio;  but  that  which  he 
produced  t )  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna,  and 
to  Captain  Ingraham,  to  the  commandin'  of  the 
Austrian  brig  Huszar,  and  to  the  Austrian  Con¬ 
sul-General,  was  genuine.  A  correct  copy  of  it 
h  is  been  sent  to  this  department,  and  verified  by 
a  comparison  with  the  record  of  the  court  in 
New  York  in  which  Koszta  made  his  declaration 
in  due  form  of  law.  To  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
subject,’  a  certified  copy  of  that  record  is  annexed 
to  this  communication. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  initiatory  step  in 
the  process  of  naturalization  invested  him  with 
all  the  civil  rights  of  an  American  citizen;  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  case  to 
show  that  be  was  clothed  with  an  American  nation¬ 
ality  ;  and  in  virtue  thereof,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  authorized  to  extend  to 
him  its  protection,  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr. 
Hulsemnnn,  as  the  undersigned  believes,  falls  into 
a  great  error — an  error  fatal  to  some  of  the  most 
important  conclusions — by  assuming  that  a  nation 
can  properly  extend  its  prot  ctlon  only  to  native- 
born  or  naturalized  citizens.  This  is  not  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  international  law.  nor  is  the  practice  of 
nations  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits. 
This  law  does  not,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
complicate  questions  of  this  nature  by  respect  for 
municipal  codes.  In  Relation  to  this  subject,  it 
has  clear  and  distinct  rules  of  its  own.  It  gives 
the  national  character  of  the  country  not  only  to 
native-born  and  naturalized  citizens,  but  to  all 
residents  in  it  who  are  there  with,  or  even  with¬ 
out  an  intention  to  become  citizens,  provided 
they  have  a  domicil  therein.  Foreigners  may, 
and  often  do,  acquire  a  domicil  in  a  country,  even 
though  they  have  entered  it  with  the' avowed  in¬ 
tention  not  to  become  naturalized  citizens,  but 
to  return  to  their  native  land  at  some  remote  and 
uncertain  period ;  and  whenever  they  acquire  a 
domicil,  international  law  at  once  impresses  upon 
them  the  national  character  of  the  country  of 
that  domicil.  It  is  a  maxim  of  international  law 
that  domicil  confers  a  national  character ;  it  does 
not  allow  any  one  who  has  a  domicil  to  decline 
the  national  character  thus  conferred ;  it  forces 
it  upon  him  often  very  much  against  his  will,  and 
to  his  great  detriment.  International  law  looks 
only,  to  the  national  character  in  determining 
what  country  has  the  right  to  protect.  If  a  per¬ 
son  goes  from  this  country  abroad,  with  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  United  States,  this  law  enjoins 
upon  other  nations  to  respect  him,  in  regard  to 
protection  as  an  American  citizen.  It  concedes 
to  every  country  the  right  to  protect  any  and  all 
who  may  be  clothed  with  its  nationality.  These 
are  important  principles  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  qup8  ions  presented  in  Mr.  Hulsemann’s  note, 
and  are  too  obvious  to  be  contested  ;  but  ns  they 
are  opposed  to  some  of  the  positions  taken  by 
Austria,  the  undersigned  deems  it  respectful  in 
such  a  case  to  sustain  them  by  reference  to  au¬ 
thorities. 

“  The  position  is  a  clear  one,  that  if  a  person 
goes  into  a  foreign  country  and  engages  in  trade 
I  here,  he  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  he  considered 
a  merchant  of  that  country,  and  a  subject  for  all 
civil  purposes,  whether  that  country  he  hostile  or 
neutral.”  (1  Kent  Com.  75.) 

Again  :  the  same  authority  says,  that  “  in  the  law 
of  nations,  as  to  Europe,  the  rule  is,  that  men  take 
their  national  character  from  the  general  character 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.”  (Ibid,  78.) 


^  If  Koszta  ever  had  a  domicil  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  in  virtue  thereof  invested  with  the 
nationality  of  this  country,  and  in  this  character 
continued  as  long  as  that  domicil  was  retained. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  settle 
the  question  of  domicil ;  but  that  of  Koszta  is  not 
one  of  them.  The  most  approved  defir  ttions  of  a 
domicil  are  the  following: 

“  A  residence  at  a  particular  place,  accompanied 
with  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  continuing 
there  for  an  unlimited  time.”  (1  Binnev’s  Reports, 
349.)  “  if  it  sufficiently  appear  that  the  intention 
of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement, 
or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicil  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  residence  of  a  few  days.”  (The  Venus 
8  Crancli.  279.)  “  Vattel  has  defined  domicil  to  be 
a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with  an  intention 
of  always  staying  there.  But  this  is  notan  accurate 
statement.  1 1  would  be  more  correct  to  say  ibat  that 
place  is  properly  the  domicil  of  a  person  in  which 
his  habitation  is  fixed,  without  any  present  inten¬ 
tion  of  removing  therefrom.”  (Story’s  Con.  of 
Laws,  §  43.)  “  A  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign 
country,  settles  himself  there,  and  engages  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  such 
evidence  of  an  intention  permanently  to  reside 
there  as  to  stamp  him  with  the  national  character 
of  the  state  where  he  resides.”  (The  Venus.  8 
Cranch,  279.)  ’ 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  Kosz¬ 
ta  had  a  domicil  in  the  United  States.  He  came 
to  and  resided  in  this  country  one  year  and  elev¬ 
en  months.  He  came  here  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  his  future  abode.  This  intention 
was  manifested  in  several  ways,  butv  most  sig¬ 
nificantly  by  bis  solemn  declaration  upon  oath. 
There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  his  design  of 
making  the  United  States  his  future  homtTthao 
such  a  declaration  ;  and  to  this  kind  of  evidence 
of  the  intention,  the  indipensable  element  of  the 
domicil,  civilians  have  always  attached  import¬ 
ance.  (Phillimore.  §  188.)  In  the  case  of  Koszta, 
we  have  all  that  is  required  to  prove  he  had  a 
domicil  in  the  United  States — the  concurrence 
of  an  actual  residence  with  the  intention  fo  make 
this  country  his  future  home.  The  establishment 
of  his  domicil  here'invested  him  with  the  national 
character  of  this  country,  and  with  that  charac¬ 
ter  he  acquired  the  right  to  claim  protection  from 
the  United  States,  and  they  had  the  right  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  him  us  long  as  that  character  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  next  question  is,  was  Koszta  clothed  with 
that  character  when  he  was  "kidnapped  in  the 
streets  of  Smyrna,  and  imprisoned  on  board  of 
the  Austrian  brig-of-war  Huszar?  The  national 
character  acquired  by  residence  remains  as  ]on<>- 
as  the  domicil  continues,  and  that  continues  not 
only  as  long  as  the,  domiciled  person  continues 
in  the  country  of  Ins  residence,  but  until  he  ac¬ 
quires  a  new  domicil.  The  law  as  to  the  contin¬ 
uance  and  change  of  a  domicil  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  following  quotation  from  an  eminent  ju¬ 
rist  : 

“  However,  in  many  cases  actual  residence  is 
not  indispensable  to  retain  a  domicil  afier  it  is 
once  acquired  ;  but  it  is  retained,  animo  solo ,  by 
the  mere  intention  not  to  change  it,  or  to  udopt 
another.  If,  therefore,  a  person  leaves  his  home 
for  temporary  purposes,  but  with  an  intention  to 
return  to  it,  this  change  of  place  is  not  in  law  a 
change  of  domicil.  Thus,  if  a  person  should  go  on 
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ft  voyage  to  sea,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  for  health 
or  for  pleasure,  or  for  business  of  a  temporary  na¬ 
ture.  with  an  intention  to  return,  such  a  transitory 
residence  would  not  constitute  a  new  domicil,  or 
amount  to  an  abandonment  of  the  old  one;  for  it  is 
not  the  mere  uct  of  inhabitancy  in  a  place  which 
makes  it  the  domicil,  but  it  is  the  fact,  coupled 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there,  animo  ma¬ 
nendi”  (Story’s  Cuu.  of  Laws,  £  41.) 

At  the  very  last  session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  a  case  came  up  for  adjudi¬ 
cation,  presenting  a  question  as  to  the  domicil  of 
Gener  al  Kosciusco  at  tne  ti  ne  of  his  death.  The 
decision,  which  was  concurred  in  by  all  the 
judges  on  the  bench,  fully  sustains  the  correct-, 
ness  of  the  foregoing  propositions  in  regard  to 
domicil,  particularly  the  two  most  important  in 
Koszta’s  case  :  lirst,  that  he  acquired  a  domicil  in 
the  United  States;  and,  second,  that  Ik*  did  not 
lose  it  by  bis  absence  in  Turkey.  (14  Howard's 
Reports  S.  C.  U.  &,  400.) 

As  tlie  national  character,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  depends  upon  the  domicil,  it  remains 
as  long  as  the  domicil  is  retained,  and  is  changed 
with  it.  Koszta  was,  therefore,  vested  with  the 
nationality  of  an  American  citizen  at  Smyrna,  il 
he,  in  contemplation  of  law,  had  a  domicil  ill  the 
United  States.  The  authority  -s  already  referred  to 
show  that,  to  lose  a  domicil  when  once  obtained 
the  domiciled  person  must  leave  the  country  ofliis 
residence  with  the  intention  to  abandon  that  res¬ 
idence,  and  must  acquire  a  domicil  in  another. 
Both  of  these  facts  are  necessary  to  <  Sect  a 
change  of  domicil,  but  neither  of  thorn  exists  in 
Koszta’s  case.  The  tacts  show  that  lie  was  only 
temporarily  absent  from  this  country  on  private 
business,  with  no  intention  of  remaining  perma¬ 
nently  in  Turkey,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  was  at 
the  time  of  his  seizure  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Whenever,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  an  individual  becomes  clothed  with  our 
national  character,  be  he  a  native-born  or  nat¬ 
uralized  citizen,  an  exile  driven  Irom  his  early 
home  by  political  oppression,  or  an  emigrant  en¬ 
ticed  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  a  better  fortune  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  he  can  claim  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  government,  mid  it  may  respond 
to  that  claim  without  being  obliged  t<»  explain  its 
conduct  to  an}*  foreign  power,  for  it  is  its  duty 
to  make  its  nationality  respected  by  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  respectable  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

This  right  to  protect  persons  having  n  domicil, 
though  not  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens, 
rests  on  the  firm  foundation  of  justice,  and  the 
claim  to  be  protected  is  earned  by  considerate  ns 
which  the  protecting  power  is  not  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
regard.  Such  domiciled  citizen  pays  the  same 
price  for  his  protection  ns  native-born  or  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  pnv  lor  theirs.  He  is  under  the  bonds 
of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  residence,  and 
if  he  breaks  them  incurs  the  same  penalties;  In 
owes  the  same  obedience  to  the  civil  laws,  and 
must  discharge  the  duties  they  impose  on  him  ; 
his  property  is  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  theirs,  liable  to  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government.  In  War  he  shares  equally 
with  them  in  the  calamities  which  may  befall  the 
country  ;  his  services  may  be  required  lor  it.-  | 
defence;  bis  life  may  be  perilled  and  sacrificed  j 
in  maintaining  its  rights  and  vindicating  its  hon-  1 


or.  In  nearly  all  respects  his  and  their  condition 
as  to  the  duties  and  burdens  of  government  are 
uiidintiiiguisliable ;  and  what  reasons  cun  be  given 
why,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  protection  to  per¬ 
son  and  property  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  his 
rights  should  not  be  Co-extensive  with  the  lights 
of  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens?  By  the 
law  of  nations  they  have  the  same*  nationality  ; 
and  what  right  has  any  foreign  power,  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  making  distinction  between  them,  to 
look  behind  the  character  given  them  by  that  code 
which  regulates  national  intercourse  ?  When  the 
law  of  nations  determines  the  nationality  of  any 
man,  foreign  governments  are  bound  to  respect 
its  decision. 

They  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  if  the 
protecting  power  should  6tand  upon  its  extreme 
rights  in  all  cases ;  but  that  power,  in  dischar¬ 
ging  its  duties  of  protecting,  may.  for  sufficient 
reasons,  have  some  regard  lor  the  civil  distinc¬ 
tions  which  its  own  laws  make  between  the 
different  classes  of  persons  to  whom  it  has  the 
right,  under  international  law,  to  extend  its  pro¬ 
tection.  It  will  natural.'}*  watch  with  more  care, 
and  may  act  with  more  vigor,  in  behalf  ol  native- 
born  and  naturalized  citizens,  than  in  behalf  of 
those  who,  though  clothed  with  its  nationality, 
have  not  been  so  permanently  incoiporated  into 
it-  political  community. 

(living  effect  to  these  well-established  princi¬ 
ples,  and  applying  them  to  the  facts  in  the  case, 
tin*  result  is,  that  Ko.-zta  acquired  while  in  the' 
United  States  their  national  cburucter;  that  be 
retained  that  character  when  he  was  seized  at 
Smyrna,  and  that  he  had  a  light  to  be  resp>  cled 
as  such  while  there  by  Austria  and  every  other 
foreign  power.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  protect, 
and  i «  quire  others  to  respect,  at  home  and  ubroad, 
ail  who  are  clothed  with  its  nationality,  is  no  new 
doctrine  now  for  the  lirst  tijnc  brought  into  ope¬ 
ration  by  the  United  States.  It  is  common  to  all 
nations,  and  has  had  the  sanction  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  for  ages ;  hut  it  is  new  that  at  this  late  period, 
when  the  United  States  assort  a  claim  to  it  as  a 
common  inheritance,  it  should  at  once  be  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  a  doctrine  fraught  with  danger, 
and  likely  to  compromit  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  he  Unit*  d  States  see  no  cause  fur  alarm ;  no 
reason  for  renouncing  for  themselves  whut  oth¬ 
ers  have  so  long  and  to  harmlessly  enjoyed. 

There  may  be  a  reluctance  in  some  quarters  to 
adopt  the  views  herein  presented  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  domicil  and  consequent  nationality, 
lest  the  practical  assertion  of  it  might  in  some 
instances  give  a  right  ot  protection  to  those  who 
do  not  deserve  it.  Fears  are  entertained  that 
this  doctrine  offers  a  facility  for  acquiring  a  na¬ 
tional  character  which  will  lead  to  alarming 
abuses  ;  that  under  the  shadow  of  it  political  agi¬ 
tators,  intent  upon  disturbing  the  repose  of  their 
own  or  orbi  r  countries,  might  come  to  the  United 
Stilt  s  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  claim  to  their  pro¬ 
tection,  and  then  to  return  to  their  former  scenes 
of  action  to  carry  on,  undi  r  a  changed  national 
character,  their  ulterior  de.-igns  with  gi  eater  eecu-  , 
rity  and  better  success.  Tli  s  apprelim  ion  is  1»  - 
lievcd  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The  fiivjt  distinct 
act  done  by  them  toward  the  nccompl  shincnt  or  ! 
these  de.-igns  Would  disclose  their  fraudulent  pur¬ 
pose  in  coming  to  and  set-king  a  domic  1  ill  this  ! 
country.  Such  a  development  Would  effectually  j 
disprove  the  fact  that  they  a<  qi.iivt!  n  domicil  here, 
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and  with  it  our  nationality.  Without  that  na- 
,  tionality  they  could  not  be  considered  as  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  could  have  no  right  to  claim,  and 
no  reason  to  expect,  it  would  be  exerted  in  their 
defence.  Their  fraudulent  intent  would  defeat 
all  they  could  hope  to  gain  by  a  residence  in  this 
country,  and  by  insincerely  professing  to  make 
it  their  home.  The  intention  entertained  in  good 
faith  to  make  it  such  a  home  would  be  wanting, 
and  without  such  an  intention  neither  domicil 
nor  nationality  can  be  acquired.  This  consider¬ 
ation  should  dispel  all  suspicions  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  nationality  and  protection  will  not  be 
as  safely  used  and  as  well  guarded  from  abuse  by 
the  United  States  as  it  has  been  in  times  past,  or 
may  be  in  the  future,  by  any  other  sovereign 
power.  There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  herein 
maintained,  or  in  the  history  of  this  government, 
to  awaken  the  slightest  apprehension  that  it  is  in 
any  way  inclined  to  extend  the  shield  of  its  pro¬ 
tection  over  adventurers  or  seditious  propagand¬ 
ists,  who  may  go  from  this  to  other  countries  to 
engage  in  enterprises  designed  to  interfere  with 
their  political  institutions, ~ or  disturb  their  inter¬ 
nal  quiet.  The  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  receiving  immigrants  from  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  extending  to  them  the  advantages  of 
their  free  institutions,  makes  it  an  act  of  justice 
on  their  part  to  maintain  the  right  of  national- 
protection  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  to  resist  with  tirmness  any 
attempt  to  impose  new  restrictions  upon  it. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  case  which  places 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  this  government  at 
Smyrna  upon  equally  defensible  grounds.  The 
American  consul  there,  and  the  American  lega¬ 
tion  at  Constantinople,  acted  with  great  caution 
in  relation  to  Koszta’s  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  government. 
As  his  naturalization  had  not  been  perfected, 
they  hesitated  at  first  to  receive  him  under  their 
protection  ;  but  the  facts  6how  that  they  ulti¬ 
mately  yielded  to  his  application.  He  received 
from  each  a  Tczkerth — in  effect  a  certificate — that 
i  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  cared  for,  and 
received  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
whose  agent  has  granted  it. 

By  the  laws  of  Turkey  and  other  eastern  na¬ 
tions,  the  consulates  therein  may  receive  under 
their  protection  strangers  and  sojourners  whose 
religion  and  social  manners  do  not  assimilate 
with  the  religion  and  manners  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  persons  thus  received  become  there¬ 
by  invested  with  the  nationality  of  the  protecting 
consulate.  These  consulates,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  establishments  in  the  East,  are  in  the  con¬ 
stant  habit  of  opening  their  doors  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  such  inmates,  who  are  received  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  country  of  their  birth  or  allegiance. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  have  a  large 
number  of  such  proteges.  International  law  rec¬ 
ognizes  and  sanctions  the  rights  acquiesced  by 
this  connection. 

“In  the  law  of  nations  as  to  Europe,  the  rule  is, 
that  men  take  their  national  character  from  the 
general  character  of  the  country  in  which  they  re¬ 
side;  and  this  rule  applies  equally  to  America. 
But  in  Asia  and  Africa  an  immiscible  character  is 
kept  up,  and  Europeans  trading  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  factory  take  th^ir  national  character  from 
the  establishment  under  which  they  live  and  trade. 

This  rule  applies  to  those  parts  of  the  world  from 
obvious  reasons  of  policy,  because  foieigners  are 
not  admitted  there,  as  in  Europe  ‘and  the  western 
part  of  the  world,’  into  the  general  body  and  mass 
of  the  society  of  the  nation,  but  they  continue 
strangers  and  sojourners,  not  acquiring  any  na¬ 
tional  character  under  the  general  sovereignty  of 
the  country.”  (l  Kent’s  Com.,  78-’9.) 

The  Lords  of  Appeals  in  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  England  decided  in  1784,  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  carrying  on  trade  at  Smyrna,  under  the 
protection  of  a  Dutch  consul,  was  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  Dutchman  as  to  his  national  character. 
(Wheaton’s  Inter.  Law,  384,  3  Rob.  Adm.  Re¬ 
ports,  12) 

This  decision  has  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  eminent  jurists  who  have  since  written 
treatises  on  international  law. 

According  to  the  principle  established  in  this 
case,  Koszta  was  invested  with  the  nationality 
of  the  United  States,  if  he  had  it  not  before,  the 
moment  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consul  at  Smyrna  and  the  American  legation 
at  Constantinople.  That  he  was  so  received  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Tczlterch  they  gave  him,  and  the 
efforts  they  made  for  his  release.  The  Chargg 
d’ Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  June,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  imperial  Internuncio,  states  :  j 

“It  was  on  presenting  this  declaration  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  consulate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Smyrna,  and  to  this  legation,  that  Hie 
said  Koszta  was  furnished  with  a  'I'czkcreh  to  come 
to  Constantinople  and  to  return  to  Smyrna,  whence 
he  was  to  start  for  New  York.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Turkey  lie  has  resided  under  the  protection  of  my 
government,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  state  that  his  conduct  has  always  been  irre¬ 
proachable.” 

Having  been  received  under  the  protection  of 
these  American  establishments,  he  had  thereby 
acquired,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  their 
nationality,  and  when  wronged  and  outraged  as 
he  was,  they  might  interpose  for  his  liberation, 
and  Captain  Ingraham  had  a  right  to  co-operate 
with  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
The  exceptions  taken  to  the  manner  of  that  co¬ 
operation  remain  to  be  considered. 

In  relation  to  the  deportment  of  the  American 
agents  toward  Mr.  Weekbecker,  the  Austrian 
Consul-General,  the  undersigned  can  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  there  can  be  any  ground  of  complaint. 
Nothing  done  to  or  with  him  by  Mr.  Qftiey,  our 
Consul  at  Smyrna,  can  possibly  imply  disrespect 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Neither  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  character,  nor  as  a  functionary  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government,  did  Mr.  Weekbecker  take  an 
open  or  an  avowed  part  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  outrage.  His  agency  in  that  affair  at  its  com¬ 
mencement  was  clandestine.  This  course  im¬ 
plied  a  consciousness  on  his  part  that  the  act  was 
indefensible.  The  fact  that  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  civil  authority  of  Turkey  to  get  Koszta  into 
his  possession  proves  that  he  knew  the  mode  he 
reported  to  for  the  purpo.-e  was  illegal.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  Mr.  Offley  to  him  to  assist  in,  and 
consent  to,  Kosztu’s  release  was  certainly  no 
offence,  and  implied  no  disrespect  either  to  him 
or  his  government. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Brown  to  Captain  Ingraham 
to  interpose  for  the  liberation  of  Koszta,  and  his 
advice  to  effect  it  in  the  way  it  was  done,  must 
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acts,  provid  -d  Captain  Ingraham's  conduct  can  tain  Ingraham  in  a  true  light,  and  repels  the  »n- 
be  vindicated.  The  justification  of  Captain  In-  Terence  of  intended  hostile  demonst rations  to- 
graham  will  consequently  exonerate  Mr.  Brown  ward  Austria.  It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
from  all  censure.  If  Captain  Ingraham’s  course  |  parties  that  Koszta  should  be  retained  at  .Smyrna  j 
was  right,  Mr.  Brown’s  can  not  be  wrong.  The  while  the  question  of  his  nationality  was  pending.  1 
commander  of  the  St.  Louis  was  placed  in  a  Captain  Ingraham  received  futi-faetory  evidence 
truly  embarrassing  position.  Charged  with  the,  of  a  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  function- 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  those  aries  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  to  disregard 
who  had  a  right  to  the  protection  of  his  govern-  this  arrangement,  and  remove  hirn  clande  stinely 


ment,  it  was  at  the  same  time  no  less  his  impera¬ 
tive  duty  ro  re-pect  the  authorities  of  all  coun 
tries  in  friendly  relations  with  his  own.  Alter 
anxiously  considering  the  case  presented  to  him 
at  Smyrna,  he  determined  that  he  ought  to  effect 
the  rel  a-e  of  Koszta,  and  if  unavoidable,  resort 
to  force  to  accomplish  it. 

It  has  excited  some  surprise  here  that  after  a  |  functionaries,  in  which  the  captain  of  the  Iiuszar 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  an  imp  res-  j  was  implicated,  the  captain  of  the  St  Louis  was 
ion  should  be  entertained  in  any  quart  r  that  |  placed  iu  the  perplexing  alternative  of  aurrender- 
Captain  Ingraham  either  committed  or  meditated  ;  ing  the  captive,  without  further  efforts,  to  the  aad 
hostility  toward  Austria  on  that  occasion.  In  late  which  awaited  him,  or  to  demand  his  imme- 


from  the  Uuszar  on  board  of  a  steamer,  for  tb< 
purpose  of  taking  him  to  Trieste.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  such  as"  did  not  permit  Captain  Ingra¬ 
ham  to  doubt  that  the  commander  of  the  Ilu-zar 
concurred  in  this  design,  and  intended  to  aid  in 
carrying  it  into  effect  By  this  evidence  of  the 
want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 


passing  upon  his  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  the  conclusions  established,  as  the  under¬ 
signed  believes,  iu  the  preceding  remarks;  for 
he,  without  doubt,  acted  upon  precisely  the  same 
conclusions.  He  believed  that  Koszta  had  been 
seized  without  authority,  that  he  was  illegally 
imprisoned,  and  that  he  ought  at  once  to  he  set 
at  liberty. 

The  first  aggressive  act  in  this  case  was  the 
seizure  of  K  »zta  at  Smyrna,  committed  by  the 
procurement  of  the  Austrian  functionaries — the 
fust  improper  use  of  a  national  ship,  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  Koszta  therein,  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Austrian  brig  Hu>zar.  That  ship 
was  converted  into  a  prison  for  the  illegal  deten¬ 
tion  of  a  person  clothed  with  the  nationality  ol 
the  United  States,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
their  protection.  If  Austria  upholds,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  she  does,  the  conduct  of  the  command-  r 
of  the  Iiuszar,  she  is  in  fact  the  first  aggressor. 
This  act  of  the  commander  of  the  Iiuszar  led  to 
the  series  of  other  acts  which  constitute  the 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  United  States. 
The  alleged  authority  of  Austria  under  treaties 
being  set  aside,  no  one  would  have  questioned 
Captain  Ingraham's  right,  had  he  been  present 
to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  kidnappers  in 
the  sir  cts  of  Smyrna,  and  rescue  Koszta  from 
their  hands.  They  were  acting  without,  and 
against,  the  civil  authority  of  the  place;  they 
were  committing  an  atrocious  outrage  upon  a 
per. -on  invested  with  the  nationality  of  tin*  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  I:  he  could  have  properly  interfered 
in  the  first  stage  of  this  lawless  transaction,  he 
might  do  S')  in  the  la-t.  The  act  was,  in  all  its 
stages,  a  continuous  wrong,  and  the  character 
of  the  actors,  though  there  was  a  succession  of 
persons,  was  the  same ;  they  were  all  wrong¬ 
doers  ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  l  ave  the  possession 
1  o(  a  national  >hlp,  and  converted  it  in:u  a  prison 
I  for  the  purpo-e  of  consummating  this  wrong,  trial 
J  ship,  thus  desecrated,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  sanctuary.  Those  who  had  the 
right  to  claim,  and  the  power  to  release,  the  pris¬ 
oner  illegally  confined  therein,  might  treat  it  as  a 
pri-on,  and  while  it  was  degraded  to  such  an 


diate  release,  aud  in  case  of  refusal,  to  enforce 
it.  The  government  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ceedingly  regrets  that  he  was  redact'd  to  this 
painful  alternative ;  but  it  can  not  find,  after  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  any 
ood  reasons  for  disapproving  the  course  he  pur- ! 
sued,  it  is  not  just  to  Captain  Ingraham  to  look 
at  the  aff.iir  as  it  was  at  the  precise  point  of  time 
when  the  demand  for  the  release  of  Koszta  was 
made.  The  antecedent  events  qualify  and  legal¬ 
ize  that  act.  The  Austrian  functionaries  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  possession  of  the  person  of  Koszta, 
not  in  a  fair  or  fdlowable  way.  but  by  violating 
the  civil  laws  of  Turkey  and  the  rights  of  human¬ 
ity.  Under  these  circumstances,  their  custody 
of  him  was  entitled  to  no  respect  from  the  agent 
of  the  government  which,  by  virtue  of  bi9  na¬ 
tionality,  had  a  right  to  protect  him.  Had  all  the 
circumstances  been  as  they  were,  except  a  change 
of  place — -instead  of  being  taken  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  he  been  taken 
from  that  of  the  United  States — could  a  question 
have  been  raised  a*  to  the  propriety  of  Captain 
Ingraham’s  conduct!  If  the  conclusions  hereto¬ 
fore  arrived  at  are  correct,  the  Au-trian  agents 
had  no  more  right  to  take  Koszta  from  the  soil 
of  the  Turkish  dominions  than  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  Captain  Ingraham  had 
the  same  riubt  to  demand  and  enforce  his  release 
s  he  would  have  had  if  Koszta  had  been  taken 
from  American  soil,  and  incarcerated  in  a  na¬ 
tional  vessel  of  the  Au»trian  Emperor.  In  this 
question,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  Uniter)  States 
and  Austria,  the  place  of  the  transaction  is  imma¬ 
terial,  unless  the  Austrian  municipal  laws  ex¬ 
tended  over  it 

The  undersigned  yield  a  ready  assent  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  Hulsprnann’9  note  relative  to  the  war- 
nuik  ng  power.  The  doctrine  contained  in  it  is 
sound  and  well  sustained  by  most  approved  au¬ 
thorities;  but  the  undersigned  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  its  applicability  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  organizing  their  government,  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  impose  more  restrictions  upon  that  power 
than  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  can  not 


noi  1  ‘  purpose  might  forget,  and  be  excused  for  be  admitted  that  tbe<e  nations  have  had  any  occa- 
forgetting,  that  it  was  a  national  ship.  siou  to  reprove  this  government  for  its  abuse. 

There  is  a  consideration  probably  not  brought  It  has  as  deep  an  interest  and  as  anxious  a  desire 
to  the  notice  of  Austria,  and  not  sufficiently  re-  i  to  maintain  international  relations  of  friendship 
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and  pqace  as  any  of  the  European  powers,  and 
will  do  as  much  as  any  of  them  for  public  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  rules  for  its  own  guidance,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  its  agents  abroad;  have  that  end 
specially  in  view. 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
President  announced  the  policy  which  would  be 
observed  by  this  government  in  its  foreign  inter¬ 
course  : 

“  We  have  nothing  in  our  history  or  position  to 
invite  aggression  ;  we  have  everything  to  beckon 
us  to  the  cultivation  of  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
with  all  nations.  Purposes,  therefore,  at  once  just 
and  pacific  will  be  significantly  marked  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  affairs.” 

There  need  be  no  apprehensions  of  a  departure 
from  this  course. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  public  agents 
of  this  government  abroad  are  under  instructions 
to  respect  the  lights  of  all  nations ;  and  any  de¬ 
viation  from  that  course  would  be  promptly  dis¬ 
avowed,  and  proper  reparation  made  for  any 
injury  or  insult  which  they  might  offer  to  a 
friendly  power. 

The  application  made  by  Austria  to  the  princi- 

Bal  powers  of  Europe  to  warn  and  admonish  the 
rnited  States  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  on  the  occasion  before-mentioned,  implies 
that  this  government  has  adopted  and  is  acting 
upon  some  principle  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  dangerous  to  public  tranquil¬ 
lity.  The  communications  to  the  government  in 
compliance  with  this  appeal,  though  respectfully 
made  and  doubtless  well  intended,  imply  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  its  good  faith  and  fair  intentions. 

The  undersigned  is  confident  that,  after  due 
consideration  of  the  views  here  taken  of  the  affair 
at  Smyrna,  those  powers  which  have  been  so 
prompt  to  censure  will  be  equally  prompt  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  precipitate  judgment  they  may  have  form¬ 
ed  in  regard  to  it.  He  indulges  the  belief  that 
after  a  full  and  fair  examination — -not  merely  of 
a  detached  fact,  but  of  a  whole  series  of  facts — 
they  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  that  the  agents 
of  this  government  in  that  transaction  have  re¬ 
spected  international  law,  and  in  no  particular 
transgressed  the  restrictions  it  imposes. 

The  vindication  of  these  agents  is  not  placed 
upon  any  principle  new  to  the  international  code, 
or  unknown  in  the  practice  of  enlightened  na¬ 
tions.  These  nations  do  not  hesitate,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  of  protection,  to  extend  it  to 
persons  (not  always  subjects  according  to  their 
municipal  laws)  who  are  clothed  with  their  na¬ 
tionality;  and  in  some  instances  they  have  car¬ 
ried  this  right  of  protection  to  limits  which  this 
government  would  not  venture,  because  it  would 
not  feel  justified,  to  approach;  nor  have  any  of 
these  nations  been  disposed  to  abandon  the  exer¬ 
cise  ot  this  right  from  a  timid  apprehension  that 
it  might  possibly  bring  them  into  an  occasional 
collision  with  other  powers. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  character  or  condition 
of  this  government  which  restricts  it  In  the  use 
of  this  right — a  common  inheritance  to  all —with¬ 
in  narrower  limits  than  are  allowed  toothers? 
In  relation  to  international  rights,  the  United 
States  ask  no  more  than  has  been  conceded  to 
others,  and  will  not  be  content  with  less.  They 
put  forth  no  new  principles,  but  claim  the  full 
benefit  of  those  which  are  established. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  the  under- 
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signed  will  briefly  notice  the  complaint  of  Aus¬ 
tria  against  Captain  Ingraham  for  violating  the 
neutral  soil  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  right 
of  Austria  to  cull  the  United  States  to  an  account 
for  the  acts  of  their  agents  affecting  the  sovereign 
territorial  rights  of  Turkey  is  not  perceived,  and 
they  do  not  acknowledge  her  right  to  require 
any  explanation. 

If  anything  was  done  at  Smyrna  in  derogation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  this  government 
will  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  Sultan 
vvhrn  he  shall  demand  it,  and  it  has  instructed 
its  Minister  Resident  to  make  this  known  to  him. 
He  is  the  judge,  and  the  only  rightful  judge,  in 
this  affair,  and  the  injured  party,  too.  He  has 
investigated  its  merits,  pronounced  judgment 
against  Austria,  and  acquitted  the  United  States; 
yet,  strange  as  it  is,  Austria  has  called  the  United 
States  to  an  account  for  violating  the  sovereign 
territorial  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  Turkey. 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  President  has 
arrived,  alter  a  full  examination  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  at  Smyrna,  and  a  respectful  consideration 
of  the  views  of  the  Austrian  government  there¬ 
on,  as  presented  in  Mr.  Uulsemann’s  note,  are, 
that  Koszta.  when  seized  and  imprisoned,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  had,  therefore,  the  right,  if  they  chose 
to  exercise  it,  to  extend  their  protection  to  him  ; 
that  from  international  law — the  only  law  which 
can  be  rightfully  appealed  to  for  rules  of  action 
in  this  case — Austria  could  derive  no  authority 
to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  effecting  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Koszta  ;  and  that  Captain  Ingraham’s 
interposition  for  his  release  was,  under  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case, 
right  and  proper. 

These  conclusions  indicate  to  Mr.  Hulsemann 
the  answer  which  the  undersigned  is  instructed 
by  the  President  to  make  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  the  demands  presented  in  Mr.  Hulse¬ 
mann’s  note. 

The  President  does  not  see  sufficient  cause  for- 
disavowing  the  acts  of  the  American  agents  which 
are  complained  of  by  Austria.  Her  claim  for 
satisfaction  on  that  account  has  been  carefully 
considered,  and  is  respectfully  declined. 

Being  convinced  that  the  seizure  and  impris¬ 
onment  of  Koszta  were  illegal  and  unjustifiable, 
the  President  also  declines  to  give  his  consent  to 
his  delivery  to  the  Consul-General  of  Austria  at 
Smyrna ;  but,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  case, 
as  herein  presented,  he  has  instructed  the  un¬ 
dersigned  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Hulsemann  his 
confident  expectation  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  will  take  the  proper  measures  to  cause  Mar¬ 
tin  Koszta  to  be  restored  to  the  same  condition 
he  was  in  before  he  was  seized  in  the  streets  of 
Smyrna  on  the  21st  of  June  last. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Hulsemann  cne  assurance  of  his 
high  consideration. 

W.  L.  Marcy. 

By  general  consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
Koszta  was  released,  and  sailed  from  Smyrna  for 
the  United  States  on  board  the  American  barque 
Mimosa,  on  the  21st  of  Sept.,  1853.  and  thus  the 
matter,  so  far  as  Koszta’s  personal  liberty  is  in¬ 
volved,  has  been  settled. 
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FIXED  FACTS  IX 

L  All  lands  on  which  the  clover,  or  the  grasses 
are  grown,  must  either  have  lime  in  them  natur¬ 
ally,  or  the  mineral  must  be  artificially  supplied 
It  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  stone  lime,  oyster  lime,  or  marl. 

2.  All  permanent  improvement  in  land  must 
look  to  lime  as  its  basis. 

3.  Lands  which  have  been  long  in  cultivation 
will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  it  is  unimportant  whether  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  bone  dust. 

fuano,  native  phosphate  of  lime,  composed  of 
sh,  ashes,  or  that  of  oyster-shell  lime,  or  marl, 
if  the  land  need  liming  also. 

4.  No  land  can  be  preserved  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility,  unless  clover  and  the  grasses  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  course  of  rotation. 

5.  Mold  is  indispensable  to  every  soil ;  and  a 
healthy  supply  can  alone  be  preserved  through 
the  cultivation  of  clover,  and  the  grasses,  the 
turning  in  of  green  crops,  or  by  the  application 
of  compost  rich  in  the  elements  of  mold 

6.  All  the  highly  concentrated  animal  manures 
are  increased  in  value,  and  their  benefits  pro¬ 
longed  by  their  admixture  with  salt,  or  plaster, 
or  pulverized  charcoal. 

7.  Deep  plowing  greatly  improves  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  every  kind  of  soil  that  is  not 
wet. 

8.  Subsoiling  sound  land,  that  is,  land  that  is 
not  wet,  eminently  conduces  to  increase  *p re¬ 
duction. 

9.  All  wet  land  should  be  drained. 

10.  All  grain  crops  should  be  harvested  before 
the  grain  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

11.  Clover  as  well  as  the  grasses  intended  for 
hay,  should  be  mowed  when  in  bloom,  or  before 
fully  ripe. 

12.  Sandy  lands  can  be  effectually  improved 
by  clay.  When  such  land  requires  liming  or 
marling,  the  lime  or  marl  is  most  beneficially 
applied  when  made  into  compost  with  clay. 

13.  The  chopping  or  minding  of  grain,  or 
steaming  of  roots  to  be  fed  to  stock,  operates  as  a 
saving  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 

14.  To  manure  or  lime  lands  which  need  drain¬ 
ing,  is  to  throw  manure,  lime,  and  labor,  away. 

15.  Shallow  plowing  will  impoverish  the  soil 
while  it  decreases  production,  and  eventually  be¬ 
come  quite  exhausted.  One  inch  deeper  plowing 
will  increase  the  product  one  per  cent.  Think 
what  a  sum  that  would  be  on  com  alone. 

16.  By  stabling  or  sheltering  stock  through  the 
winter,  a  saving  of  one  fourth  the  food  may  be 
effected — that  is,  one  fourth  less  food  will  answer 
than  when  6uch  stock  is  exposed  to  the  inclem¬ 
encies  of  the  weather. 

The  importance  of  fairs  is  misunderstood. 
They  teach  others  what  improvements  are  taking 
place  in  the  world.  High  farming  is  not  orna¬ 
mental  fanning — it  is  deep  plowing  and  increased 
manuring.  This  is  what  pays  the  greatest  profit. 
The  analysis  of  soils  and  crops  teaches  us  what 
the  land  needs.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  crop  suffer¬ 
ing  from  drouth  in  a  field  well-drained  and  sub¬ 
soiled,  say  two  feet  deep  ?  The  atmosphere  gives 
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out  its  moisture  in  sub-soiled  land,  and  keeps  the 
crops  growing.  Look  at  such  land  and  see  the 
results,  compared  with  shallow  plowing.  Many 
men  have  a  better  farm  under  the  one  they  plough 
than  that  on  the  surface.  Oats  never  lodge  on 
land  where  they  can  get  soluble  silex  to  make 
strong  straw.  They  can  not  get  it  in  shallow- 
pi  ougned  land  that  has  been  long  in  use.  Two 
dollars  an  acre  will  give  him  plenty  of  soluble 
eilex.  No  matter  what  the  sub-soil  is.  it  will  be 
benefited  if  it  is  dry  by  sub-soiling.  Hill  tops  are 
benefited  by  sub-soiling  and  draining,  for  it  lets 
in  the  air.  It  makes  crops  earlier,  and  tbns  they 
escape  the  frost.  Sandy  soil,  though  not  benefited 
as  much  as  hard-pan  land,  is  still  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 

Pruning — An  error  is  often  committed  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  fruit-trees,  in  lopping 
off  large  limbs  which  appear  unsightly,  or  un¬ 
fruitful?  It  is  euppo&ed  that  the  sap  which 
now  flows  into  these  limbs,  after  th^y  have 
been  removed,  will  nourish  others.  Such,  how¬ 
ever  is  not  the  fact  Sap  does  not  more  readily 
turn  out  of  its  accustomed  channel  than  the  blood 
in  the  veins.  Cutting  oft'  one  leg  does  not  increase 
the  size  of  the  other. 

Moss  on  Trees.— Every  species  of  parasitic 
plant  should  be  plucked  from  a  tree,  at  whatever 
period  cf  its  growth.  These  plants  bear  the  same 
relation  to  vegetables  that  beasts  of  prey  do  to 
other  animals. 

Onions  are  good  for  fowls ;  they  are  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  gapes — inflammation.  Chop  them  fine 
and  mix  with  meal  and  w’ater. 

Sweet  Apples  are  excellent  food  for  milch- 
cows.  They  increase  the  suction  and  add  to  the 
richness  of  milk. 

The  Jersey  Breed  of  Cows  is  0De  of  the  best 
we  have  in  this  country  for  milk.  The  cost  of 
importing  one,  for  freight  and  expenses,  is 
about  $150. 

Morgan  Horses. — This  is  the  name  of  a  valu¬ 
able  breed  of  work  horses,  originating  in  ^  er- 
mont  The  Black- Hawk  Morgans  are  of  a 
branch  of  the  old  Morgan  stock. 

To  Cleanse  Fine  Wool — For  100  pounds 
of  wool,  take  four  gallons  of  urine  and  eight 
gallons  of  rain-water ;  n  .  t_a  little  above 

blood-heat,  until  the  scum  rises,  which  skim  off. 
Keep  it  at  the  same  heat  in  a  kettle  on  coals  or  a 
little  fire  out  of  doors.  Put  in  what  wool  the 
kettle  will  conveniently  hold,  and  let  it  remain 
about  five  minutes — take  it  out  on  a  board  that 
will  drain  the  liquid  back  into  the  kettle,  or  else 
put  it  in  a  basket  over  a  tub.  so  as  not  to  waste 
the  liquid,  for  it  will  be  equally  good  for  the  last 
batch  as  the  first  When  it  is  brained,  put  the 
basket  under  a  stream  of  water  running  on  it  if 
convenient  or  in  a  running  stream  if  you  can,  or 
else  with  plenty  of  clear  water  in  a  large  tub.  It 
will  wash  very  easy,  and  be  as  “  white  as  wool.” 

Don’t  forget  to  sprinkle  the  dirty  liquid  upon 
the  poorest  spot  in  the  garden,  for  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  manure.  The  same  kind  of  liquid  is  the  best 
thing  known  to  take  the  dirt  and  grease  out  of 
any  kind  of  foul  woollen  clothe  or  yarn. 
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ELECTION  RETURNS, 

BY  STATES,  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS,  AND  COUNTIES. 


MAINE. 

Governor,  1853.  President,  '52. 

Whig.Dem.  Wildcat.F.S.  Whig.Dem.F.S. 
Cov"Sics.  Crosby.Pils’y.Mor’l.Hol’s.Sc’t.P’ce.Haie 
Aroosiook . .  633  765  158  115..  724  787  80 
Cumberla’d.3552  4852  2U6  1327..  4471  6504  1379 
Franklin....  813  1568  449  662..  997  1310  596 

Hancock....  1562  1519  598  236.. 1809  2619  214 

Kennebec.  ..3759  2706  763  1019.  .4439  2703  954 

Lincoln . 4515  4010  774  676.. 5224  5168  563 

Oxford . 1161  3845  1811  871. .1560  4049  697 

Penobscot... 2630  4117  1878  992. .3132  4513  1015 
Piscataquis..  569  1150  143  464..  693  851  381 

Somerset...  2220  2237  470  554. .2394  2019  457 

Waldo . 1459  2663  1028  1045.  .1379  3126  757 

Washington  1850  2467  205  250.. 2278  2690  211 

York........2534  4228  629  828. .3393  5270  726 

Total.... 27259  36127  11012  9039.32543  41609  8030 

Pillsbury  over  Crosby,  8,868  ;  Pierce  over  Scott, 
9,066. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs,  and  Coalitionists,  7;  Demo¬ 
crats,  7.  House — Whigs,  65 ;  Democrats,  58  ; 
Wildcats,  18;  Free  Soilera,  9. 

There  being  no  election  of  Governor  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  choice  will  devolve  on  the  Legislature 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor,  1853.  President, ’52. 

Whig.  Dcm.  F.S.Hun'r. Whig. Dem.  F.S. 
Co's.  W ashbuin.Bish’.Wil’n.Wales.Sc’t.P’rce.Hale 
Barnstable.  1550 
Berkshire. .3162  2846 


Dukes  . 
Essex  . 
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Nantuckpt.  349 


928 

397 

1 . . 1379 

892 

473 

2846 

734 

15.. 3579 

2973 

631 

2462 

2217 

776.. 3827 

3267 

2091 

131 

23 

0..  250 

225 

48 

4499 

4014 

826.. 6539 

4576 

3485 

1880 

1226 

12.. 2552 

1726 

1218 

3127 

595 

144.. 3445 

3458 

757 

1409 

1209 

9.. 3300 

1425 

1243 

6416 

4610  1297.. 8750 

8925 

4231 

169 

129 

39..  329 

189 

189 

1432 

2709  14 17.. 3589 

3454 

2479 

1610 

2640 

435. .2993 

2080 

2440 

2746 

1598 

858.. 4868 

5413 

1600 

5599 

7444 

366.. 7283 

5966 

7138 

VERMONT. 

Governor,  1353.  President,  1852. 
Whig.  Dem.  F.S.  Whig.  Dem.  F.S. 
Co’ s.  Fairbanks  Robin’n. Brain’d. Scott.Pi’rce.Hale. 
Addison  ....1895  460  800.. 2041  378  642 

Bennington. 1356  1616  101.. 1388  1150  181 

Caledonia.. 1691  1676  503..  1673  1480  487. 

Chittenden. .1611  1040  969. .1672  803  908 

Essex .  417  417  11..  467  382  16 

Franklin... .1544  1402  609.. 1675  1211  526 

Grand  Isle..  284  233  17..  295  186  31 

Lamoille....  399  780  799.-  393  462  689 

Orange . 1897  2335  818.. 1799  1555  752 

Orleans  ....1284  1219  327. .1199  859  308 

Rutland . 2523  1327  709.. 2758  938  773 

Washingt’n.lS72  1977  1030.. 1402  1231  1217 

Windham  ..2065  3373  775.  .2053  881  986 

Windsor.... 2780  2434  902.. 3358  1528  1105 

Total.... 21118  18289  8370.22173  13044  8621 

There  being  no  election  of  Governor  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Robinson  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 
Maine  La w.-Yes,  22,315;  No, 21,194. 
LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs,  15;  Democrats,  12 ;  Free  Soil,  1 
House  — Whigs,  95;  Democrats,  82 ;  Free  Soil,  37 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Congress,  1853.  Gov.  1853.  Pres.  1852. 
Districts.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  F.S. 

1  Tuck. Kittr’e.Bell. Martin.  Sc't.P’rce.Hale. 
Belknap... 1034  1561.. 1118  2037..  737  1837  262 
Carroll....  1026  1724..  691  2205..  491  1825  350 
Rocking’m.4370  4828. .3300  4821. .2506  4502  1071 
Strafford. ..2532  2055. .2220  2363. .2003  2250  498 

Total ... .8962  10168.. 7329  11426.. 5737  10414  2181 
II.  Hughes. Mor’n. Bell. Martin. Sc’t.P’rce. Hale. 
Hillsboro’ .2809  4725.. 3009  4793.. 2985  4855  1447 
Merrimac..l544  4325.. 1644  4625-.. 1627  4628  1001 


Total . . .60472  35254  29545  6195.51683  44569  28023 
For  tlie  amended  Constitution,  62,183 ;  against 
do.  67,105. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs .  11;  Democrats,  &.c. .. .  10 

House — Whigs . 193;  All  others . 108 

Vacancies . 125. 

RHODEISLAND. 

Governor.  Maine  Law,  Presid’t. 
Districts.  Whig.  Dem.  Repeal  of.  Whig.  Dem. 
I  Hoppin. Allen.  Yes.  No.  ScotLPi’rce 

Bristol .  617  439..  342  566..  628  367 

N’port  (part). 1185  949.  .1145  874.  .1132  856 

Prov.  (part). .3165  4519. .3520  3369. .3055  3759 

Total ....4967  5907.. 5007  5309. .4815  4982 

Congress. — King,  W.,  4942;  Davis,  D.,  5523. 

II.  Hoppin. Allen.  Yes.  No.  Scott.Pi’rce 

Kent .  998  925..  824  1021..  839  748 

N’port  (part).  97  220..  19  108..  117  149 

Prov.  (part)..  907  1911. .1506  1269..  833  1770 

Washington  .1259  1408..  932  1573..  1022  1036 

Total . 3261  4464.. 3281  3971. .2811  3753 

Congress.— Aldrich,  W.,  452;  ThurstoD,  D.,4438 


Total  ....4353  9050. .4653  9418  4612  9483  2443 
Preston,  F.  S„  received  2822  votes  for  Congress. 
111.  Perkins.Hib’d. Bell. Martin. Sc’t.P’rce.Hale. 
Cheshire... 2627  2144.. 2072  2206.. 2063  2264  698 

Coos .  439  1320..  355  1383..  376  1491  167 

Grafton.... 2873  4248.. 2019  4489.. 2043  4286  771 
Sullivan  ...  1617  1923.  .1163  2012.. 1316  2059  430 

Total  ... .7556  9635. .5609  10090.. 5798  10100  2066 
Grand  Totals — Bell,  17,591;  Martin,  30.934  ; 
Scott,  16,147  ;  Pierce,  29,997  ;  Hale,  6,695.  White, 
F.  S.,  received  7,797  votes  for  Governor. 
Legislature— Largely  Democratic. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Governor,  1853.  President,  1832. 
Whig  Dem.  F.S.  Whig.  Dem.  F.S. 
Co's.  Dutton.Seymour.Gill’te.Scott.Pierce.Hale. 

onnt  *  A  Via  QPf?  Af^^A  MW 


Fairfield... 3095 
Hartford.  .4458 
Litchfield  .3266 
Middles’x.1348 
N.  Haven. 4425 
N. London.  1847 
Tolland...  982 
Windham. 1250 


'4375  986..  4814 

6497  1204..  6329 

653..  3946 

937..  2065 

5678  1313..  6046 

3555  2049..  3361 

768..  1703 
1016..  2095 


3969 

2474 


1939 

2327 


5155  167 
6639  461 
4082  413 
2734  238 
6097  424 
4079  637 
2015  202 
2448  618 


Total.. 20671  30814  8926.. 30359  33249  3160 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs...  5;  Demo’s...  15;  F.S . 1 

House— Whigs _ 68 ;  Demo’s. .  .145;  Ind.&.F.S.ll 

Congressional  Delegation  entirely  Democratic. 
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WHIG  ALMANAC,  1854. 


NEW  YOEK. 

Secretary  of  State.  Canal  Commissioner.  Attorney-General.  President,  1852. 
Whig.  Hard.  Soft.  Whig.  Hard.  Soft.  Whig.  Hard.  Soft.  Whig.  Dan.  F.8. 
Leav’th.Clinton.Verpl’k.Gardi’r.Malher.Yiites.  Hoffman.Brady.Grover.  Scoit.  Piero*?.  HjI**. 


Co*#. 


Albany . 

.6358 

3462 

2965. 

..  6210 

3603 

2968. 

...  6430 

3379 

2957. 

...7246 

8363 

133  , 

Allegany . 

.2319 

811 

2150. 

..2511 

8-52 

2147. 

..  2519 

794 

2170. 

..  3670 

4009 

678 

Broome . 

.2051 

2229 

109. 

..  1844 

2107 

103. 

...  2060 

2214 

109. 

...  2674 

3064 

347  . 

Cattaraugus. 

.2539 

1945 

577. 

...  2524 

1939 

580. 

...  2537 

1929 

587. 

...  3587 

3493 

561 

Cayuga . 

..3354 

789 

2493. 

...  3329 

808 

2493. 

...  3356 

778 

2523. 

...  4833 

4550 

916 

Chautauque. 

’08 

997 

1152. 

...  3008 

937 

1155. 

..  3018 

98-4 

1153. 

..  5612 

3703 

1146  ! 

Chemung.. . . 

..1611 

338 

2038. 

...  1.586 

365 

2035. 

...  1643 

298 

2033. 

...  2326 

3189 

339  ! 

Ckenangb.. . 

.2707 

2063 

1202. 

..  2560 

2186 

1202. 

..  2714 

2056 

1198. 

...  3880 

4481 

303 

Columbia.... 

.27.56 

1829 

1411. 

...  2709 

1878 

1415. 

...  2774 

1814 

1415. 

4455 

7 

Cortland . 

..1651 

843 

665. 

...  1633 

871 

662. 

...  1668 

836 

G6I. 

...  2J23 

2"  64 

G55 

Clinton . 

.1530 

837 

1212. 

...  1478 

843 

12»>9. 

...  1501 

832 

1 2**4 . 

...  2286 

2812 

215 

Delaware.. . . 

..1937 

525 

20.53. 

...  1298 

978 

2235. 

...  1401 

522 

2049. 

...  3289 

4052 

339  1 

Dutchess.... 

.3220 

1900 

19-31. 

..  3215 

1913 

1924- 

...  3248 

1867 

1928. 

...  5435 

5600 

33 

Erie . 

2535 

3409. 

..  6036 

2122 

3446. 

..  6<f71 

2131 

3471. 

..  8o23 

7033 

5H» 

Essex . 

.1.597 

829 

512. 

...  1565 

869 

511. 

...  1593 

828 

512. 

...  2756 

1973 

174  ! 

Franklin . 

.1227 

375 

1428. 

..  1231 

377 

1427. 

...  1233 

372 

1428. 

..  1747 

2U74 

130 

Fulton  Ac.  Ham.2139 

546 

1504. 

..  2160 

534 

1488. 

..  2132 

537 

1504. 

..  2297 

2412 

115 

Genesee . 

.2037 

1029 

437. 

..  2073 

1012 

414. 

...  2080 

1009 

414. 

..  3353 

2166 

313  1 

Greene . 

.2186 

743 

1848. 

..  2175 

754 

1842. 

..  2197 

732 

1845. 

...  2803 

3242 

16 

Herkimer. . . 

482 

2571. 

...  1621 

628 

2473. 

...  1711 

475 

2575. 

...  2679 

4220 

555 

Jefferson  . . . . 

.3342 

1940 

2666. 

..  3671 

2171 

2589. 

...  3859 

1919 

26-52. 

...  5656 

6279 

757 

Kings . 

.6929 

7804 

1291. 

...  7021 

7662 

1303. 

...  7313 

7248 

1270. 

...  8487 

10621 

66  1 

Lewis . 

.1*196 

416 

1443. 

..  1043 

495 

1396. 

..  1098 

414 

1443. 

...  1727 

2535 

S03  | 

Livingston . . 

.27.50 

1220 

1059. 

..  2759 

1210 

1053. 

..  2755 

1193 

1058. 

...  4<>96 

31*55 

308 

Montgomery. 

.2491 

1150 

1154. 

..  2320 

1136 

1124. 

..  2493 

1135 

1155. 

...  2995 

3373 

40 

Madison . 

.1928 

1424 

1005. 

...  1885 

1482 

1009. 

...  1938 

1414 

1006. 

...  3379 

3435 

15  4 

Monroe . 

.4510 

277.5 

1912. 

..  4561 

2782 

1914. 

..  4573 

2696 

1999. 

...  7467 

6J14 

775 

N.YorkCity.16.233 

18.148 

11,005. 

.  20,650 

13,856 

11,067. 

.21,235 

13,431 

10,726. 

.  23.115 

54.226 

206 

Niagara . 

.1934 

1457 

611. 

..  1969 

1391 

625. 

..  1935 

1381 

631. 

..  3413 

2862 

11*56 

Onondaga. . . 

.4643 

1424 

3122. 

..  4099 

1425 

3173. 

...  4130 

1 40*3 

3164. 

...  6<i97 

6415 

1701 

Ontario . 

.2938 

1306 

906. 

..  2939 

1280 

918. 

..  3442 

1187 

918. 

..  4102 

3317 

517 

Orange . 

.2958 

2262 

1584. 

..  2948 

2238 

1584. 

..  2998 

2230 

1576. 

..  4221 

5171 

16 

Oneida . 

.5720 

1895 

4579. 

. .  5530 

2159 

4416. 

. .  5756 

1856 

4563. 

..  7331 

8636 

1033 

Oswego . 

.26-52 

859 

2632. 

..  2625 

909 

2665 

..  2673 

824 

2684. 

..  4375 

4973 

2143 

Orleans . 

.1762 

942 

723. 

..  1800 

892 

727. 

..  1798 

892 

733. 

..  2586 

2267 

6a5 

Otsego . 

.2795 

1035 

3029. 

..  2721 

1130 

3005. 

..  2796 

1034 

3028. 

..  4454 

5436 

643 

Putnam  ..... 

.  461 

679 

237. 

..  464 

671 

239. 

..  469 

675 

237. 

..  826 

1521 

— 

Queens . 

.1409 

1607 

591. 

..  1586 

1432 

596. 

..  1736 

1266 

584. 

..  2208 

2899 

12 

Rensselaer.. . 

.4105 

2627 

2079. 

..  3791 

2914 

2085. 

..  4156 

2564 

2083. 

..  6185 

6563 

218 

Richmond . . 

.  664 

571 

24.9. 

..  681 

551 

250. 

..  683 

552 

250. 

..  1147 

1324 

30 

Rockland.. . . 

.  510 

1030 

324. 

..  510 

1019 

324. 

..  520 

1004 

325. 

..  733 

1785 

— 

St.  Lawrence. 2567 

641 

3004. 

..  2588 

635 

2995. 

..  2599 

615 

3000. 

. .  4570 

5533 

1386 

Saratoga - 

.3595 

226-5 

1114. 

..  3536 

2290 

1108. 

..  3591 

2242 

1015. 

..  4493 

4291 

71 

Schenectadv. 

.12'  8 

1024 

300. 

..  1189 

1029 

338. 

..  1206 

1052 

SOI. 

..  1654 

1900 

— 

Suffolk . 

.1313 

838 

1554. 

..  1343 

813 

1559. 

..  1349 

807 

1555. 

..  1917 

336 

— 

Seneca  . 

.1444 

516 

1009. 

..  1179 

537 

998. 

..  1199 

500 

1271. 

..  2213 

2511 

200 

Schoharie.. . . 

.1918 

2738 

351. 

..  1832 

2917 

348. 

..  1922 

2734 

350. 

..  2953 

3846 

18 

Sullivan . 

.1278 

928 

836. 

..  1456 

917 

1016. 

..  1134 

918 

1130. 

..  2054 

2681 

44 

Steuben . 

1662 

3592. 

..  3935 

1736 

3590. 

..  3991 

1641 

3607. 

..  5236 

6880 

515 

Tioga . 

714 

1306. 

..  847 

1235 

1317. 

..  1384 

7<>8 

1311. 

..  2234 

2818 

44 

Tompkins  . . . 

.2372 

1300 

1437. 

..  2092 

1554 

1519. 

..  2391 

1278 

1439. 

..  3410 

3472 

862 

Ulster . 

.3099 

1585 

2054.. 

..  3106 

1600 

2033. 

..  3126 

1.575 

2031. 

..  5153 

5916 

2b 

Washington.  .2991 

1229 

1084.. 

..  2910 

1S27 

1073. 

..  2998 

1220 

1082. 

..  4230 

3174 

451 

Warren . 

976 

1139 

440.. 

..  942 

1175 

438. 

..  978 

1139 

440. 

..  1174 

1713 

119 

Wayne . 

.2677 

1274 

1330.. 

..  2631 

1266 

1352. 

..  2686 

1262 

1355. 

..  4033 

4050 

941 

Wyoming  . . . 

.1711 

1053 

400. 

..  1698 

1029 

400. 

..  1707 

1013 

4i4. 

..  3005 

2471 

727 

Westchester. 

.2556 

2641 

1427. 

..  2786 

2623 

14-33. 

..  2609 

2567 

1420. 

..  4033 

5279 

55 

Yates . 

.1363 

550 

956. 

..  1341 

583 

980. 

..  1373 

536 

961. 

..  1974 

2153 

324 

Total  ....160333 

99,835 

96.137.. 

162,030  97,997 

96.273.. 

166.165 

92,512  97,156. 

234,882 

262,083 

25.329 

Free  Democratic  Vote. — Secretary  of  State — Sedgwick,  14,935.  Canal  Commissioner — Case,  12,928. 
Attorney-General — Jav,  16,221. 

Aver a£re  Whig  vole,  161.933;  average  Hard  vote,  95.529;  average  Soft  vote,  96,698.  Vote  for 
Appeal  Judges  not  included  in  calculating  Hard  or  Soft  average. 

Whig*.  “  Hards.  Softs.  Free  Dem. 

Controller.— Cook . 164.628..  Cooley .  92.888.  .Kelley . 97,130.  .Gates . 16.433 

Treasurer. — Spaulding. .  .160.301 .  .Watson .  96.931.  .Seger . 97,054.  .Soule . 14.957 

Prison  Inspector. — Kirk  patrick..  159.667. .  Bennett .  98,489. .Dryer . 96,434  . Boardman. . .16.339 

State  Engineer.— Clark . 164.949..  Fay .  93.172.  .Bristol . 97, 101..  Cornell . 14.214 

Judge  of  Appeals. — Wood . 1 63.920..  Ruggles . 182.615. .  Ruggles .  . . .  Gi  t>!»s . 12i*3S 

**  “  ••  —Muffin . 158.964.. Demo . 187.137. .Denio .  . ..Chase . 12.396 

Clerk  of  Appeals . — Harwood. . .  .158,156. .  Bowne . 92.412.  .Edgerton — 96,297 ..  Frost . 14,236 

LEGISLATURE. 

‘  Senate. — "Whigs . 23.. Hard  Shells .  7. .Sofl  Shells .  2 

Assembly. — Whigs . 78.. Hard  Shells .  24- .Soft  Shells . 24 

Free  Democrats .  2. 


ELECTION"  RETURNS. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canal  Commissioner,  1853.  President,  1852. 


Whig. 

Dem. 

Whig. 

Dem. 

F.S. 

Counties.  Pownall. Forsyth 

Scott.  Pierce.  Hale. 

Adams . 

.1727 

1436.. 

..2725 

2018 

31 

Allegheny.  •  •  • 

.5768 

4849.. 

..9615 

7226 

965 

Armstrong . . . 

.1367 

2067.. 

..2093 

2430 

142 

Beaver . 

.1363 

1443  . 

..1805 

1943 

361 

Bedford . 

1810.. 

..2273 

2319 

0 

Berks . 

7345.. 

..4913 

9503 

5 

Blair . . 

.1385 

1514.. 

..2590 

1931 

5 

Bradford . 

.2203 

2834.. 

.  .3.526 

3930 

281 

Bucks . 

5064.. 

..4928 

5766 

58 

Butler . 

1811.. 

..2833 

2533 

166 

Cambria . 

.1092 

1632.. 

..1461 

2035 

15 

Carbon . 

370 

1023.. 

..  749 

131 L 

0 

Centre . 

.1213 

2449.. 

..1916 

2993 

0 

Chester . 

.4821 

4738.. 

. .5700 

5520 

338 

Clarion . 

.  621 

I860.. 

..1218 

2642 

28 

Clearfield . 

.  293 

1029.. 

..  997 

1733 

24 

Clinton . 

mi.. 

..  996 

1318 

2 

Columbia .... 

.  712 

2068.. 

..1165 

2102 

0 

Crawford  . . . . 

2230.. 

..2775 

3427 

996 

Cumberland.. 

.2168 

3001.. 

..2878 

3188 

0 

Dauphin . 

.2749 

2437.. 

..3673 

2675 

29 

Delaware. . . . 

.1705 

1464.. 

..2083 

1737 

107 

Elk . 

.  94 

354.. 

..  163 

423 

14 

Erie . 

1345.. 

..4015 

2738 

611 

Fayette . 

2746. 

..3030 

3867 

0 

Forest . 

.  no  return.  . . 

..  new  county. 

Franklin . 

.2869 

2736.. 

..3904 

3358 

3 

Fulton . 

725.. 

..  729 

831 

1 

Greene . 

1910.. 

..1559 

2602 

30 

Huntingdon.. 

.1817 

1569.. 

. .2511 

2041 

2 

Indiana . 

.1599 

1020.. 

..2387 

1827 

279 

Jefferson.  ... 

.  485 

748.. 

..1115 

1481 

22 

Juniata . 

.  858 

870.. 

..  559 

823 

0 

Lancaster.. . . 

.8528 

5968  . 

11,636 

6578 

53 

Lawrence . . . 

.1431 

726. 

..1984 

1064 

514 

Lebanon . 

1243. 

. .3105 

2118 

1 

Lehigh . 

.  996 

1925. . 

..2993 

3493 

2 

Luzerne . 

.1773 

4146.. 

..3339 

5340 

79 

Lycoming . . . 

.1611 

2437. 

..2085 

2790 

.5 

M‘Kean . 

329. 

..  405 

597 

78 

Mercer . 

2210. 

..2211 

2693 

769 

Mifflin . 

.1022 

1532. 

..1392 

1620 

0 

Monroe . 

.  181 

1851. 

..  418 

2098 

0 

Montgomery. 

.3221 

4478. 

..4791 

5767 

160 

Montour . 

1004. 

..  866 

145'?' 

0 

Northampton 

.1385 

2961. 

..2978 

4403 

16 

Northumberl’d.  894 

1831. 

..1619 

2451 

4 

Perrv . 

..  868 

1622.. 

..1413 

2159 

0 

Phil,  city  &.Co.  19, 145 

22,264 . 

.24, -566 

26,022 

626 

Pike . 

566. 

..  202 

834 

0 

Potter . 

.  80 

533.. 

..  263 

661 

325 

Schuylkill.. . . 

4028. 

..4128 

4753 

10 

Somerset  . . . 

.1834 

715.. 

..2986 

1203 

28 

Susquehanna. 

.  764 

2007. 

.  .2035 

3046 

215 

Sullivan . 

314. 

..  177 

426 

59 

Tioga . 

1925. 

..1564 

2614 

79 

Union . 

1537. 

..3081 

1994 

0 

Venango . 

1184. 

..1164 

1899 

204 

Warren . 

.  393 

908. 

..1133 

1433 

243 

Washington. 

.2759 

3454. 

..3810 

4064 

370 

W  avne ...... 

1627.. 

..1232 

2362 

21 

W  e6tmoreland .  1 939 

3230. 

..3203 

5509 

119 

Wyoming  . . . 

..  362 

876. 

..  807 

1258 

19 

York . 

4279. 

..4700 

5585 

11 

Total . 118,112 

153,003 

179,174 

198,563 

8524 

Maj.  for  Forsyth,  34,891;  do.  for  Pierce,  19,394. 
AGGREGATE  VOTE  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS. 
Supreme  Court  Judge. 

Whigs.  Democrats.  Natives. 

Budd. . .  116,117  |  Knox  . .  .153,849  |  Broom. . .  .7,851 
Canal  Commissioner. 

Pownall  118,112  |  Forsyth  .153.003  |  Morgan. .  .7,764 
Auditor-General. 

M'Clure. 117,044  |  Bank9.. .152,459  |  Reigle . 7,536 


Surveyor-General. 

Myers.. .  119,581  |  B ravvley  145,905  |  Cleaver. .  .8,1 59 
Average  Free  Dem.  vote  for  Stale  officers,  3,575. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.— Democrats..  18  ;  Whigs.  .14;  Native... 1 
House. — Democrats. .  .70  ;  Whigs. .26;  Natives. .4 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Governor,  1853.  President,  ’52.  Gov  51. 

Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  F.S.Whig.Dcm. 
Co’s.  Hay wood. P rice. Scott. Pi’ce. Hale. Run k. Fort. 
Atlantic....  464  575..  349  751  0..  339  655 

Bergen....  649  1090..  926  1414  0..  746  1262 

Burlington.3611  3345.. 3820  3796  114.. 3237  3114 
Camden  . .  .2075  1521 . .  1568  1696  27. .  1450  1533 

Cape  May.  451  438..  604  352  0..  566  341 

Cumberl’d .  1453  1423. .1371  1612  2. .1412  1339 

Essex . 5537  5033.. 6242  5631  35. .4806  4235 

Gloucester.  1570  884..  1221  1033  55..  1219  1057 

Hudson.... 1453  1548..  1596  1645  29..  1244  1174 

Hunterdon.  1796  3054.. 2290  3578  0..2090  3277 

Mercer . 2171  2355.. 2658  2569  1  3..  2297  2279 

Middlesex.  1825  1884.. 2495  2401  0..2194  1971 

Monmouth. 2030  2841..  18C6  3179  5..  1893  3163 

Morris . 1949  2668.. 2549  2800  25.. 2616  2700 

Ocean _ 1020  404..  1102  567  0..  969  740 

Passaic....  1344  1478.. 1670  1  825  0..1339  1639 

Salem . 1718  1608..  1724  1783  31..  1489  1808 

Somerset... 1324  1387..  1814  1680  1..1G90  1598 

Sussex .  966  2550..  1177  3184  3..  1057  3335 

Warren.... 1124  2226..  1574  2759  10..  1411  2503 

Total ...34530  38312.38556  44305  350  34054  39723 
Maj.  Price, 3, 782;  Pierce,  5,749 ;  Fort,  5,669. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate. — Whigs .  6;  Democrats . 14 

House.— Whigs . 20;  Democrats . 40 

MARYLAND. 

Congress,  1853.  Gov.  1853.  Pres.  1852. 
Districts.  Whig.  Ind.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig. Dem. 

I  Franklin.  Stev’n.  Bo  vvie.Ligon.  Sc’  i.P’rce 

Caroline .  647  622..  641  641..  55.5  500 

Dorchester .  972  858..  1082  875.  .1239  933 

Queen  Arme....  770  747..  773  747..  723  735 

Somerset . 1407  961..  1410  1093..  1443  1115 

Talbot .  750  748..  751  766..  740  796 

Worcester . 1269  1191.. 1246  1251.. 1253  1182 

Total . 5815  5127.. 5903  5373.. 5953  5261 

Majorities— F ranklin.  688 ;  Bowie,  350 ;  Scat.  692. 

II.  Welhered.Sho’r.Bowie.Ligou.Sc’t.PTce 

Carroll . 16. 54  2053..  1702  2046..  J702  1920 

Cecil . 1534  1668.  .1528  1683. .1494  15.50 

Harford . ..1489  1419..  1400  1431..  1353  1378 

Kent .  681  538..  677  544..  662  551 

Balt. Co.  in  pari.  972  1568..  934  1609..  923  1614 

Total . 6330  7246.6241  7313. .6134  7013 

Maj.— Shower,  915 ;  Ligon,  1072;  Pierce,  879. 

Ind.  Dem. 

III.  Preston.Vans’t.Bowie.Ligon.Sc’t  P!rce 
Balt.  Co.  in  part.  940  1036..  820  1236. .1023  1387 
Part  Balt.  city.. 4121  4840.. 3739  5522.. 3679  5930 

Total . 5661  5876  4559  6758.. 4702  7337 

Maj.— Vansant,  815 ;  Ligon,  2199;  Pierce,  2635. 

Ind.  Dem. 

IV.  Walsh.  Mo  v.  Bowie.  Ligon.  Sc't.PTce. 
Part  Balt.  city.. 6440  6792. .6107  7364. .5879  8085 

Maj. — May *352;  Ligon,  1257;  Pierce,  2206. 

Ind.  Dem. 

V.  Thomas.  Ham’n.  B’wie.Ligon.Sc’t.P’rce 

Allegany........  1507  1859..  1291  2208..  1454  1976 

Frederick . 297  1  2772.. 31 14  3142. .3204  3342 

Washington  ,...1951  2914.. 2514  2598.. 2669  2723 

Total . 6429  7545.  .6919  7948.. 7327  8041 

Maj.— Hamilton,  1116  ;  Ligon,  1029;  Pierce,  714. 
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MARYLAND — Continued. 

Congress,  1853.  Gov.  1353.  Pres.  1352. 
Whig.  Ind.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig. lJem. 
Vr.  Sollers.Jen’r.Bowie.Ligon.Sc’t  P’rce 
Anne  Arundel...  918  137..  877  916..  834  889 

Calvert . no  returns..  — mej. 2..  353  352 

Charles .  553  277..  719  148..  657  111 

Howard .  596  202..  53-1  G72..  570  625 

Montgomery _ 1013  6G5..1C99  72-5. .  1061  812 

Prince  George's.  730  857..  8(17  753..  915  724 

St.  Mary’s . no  returns..  673  495..  681  440 

Total . 3815  2438.. 1726  4011.. 5071  1283 

Majority  for  Soliers,  1377;  do.  for  Bowie,  715; 
Scott,  788. 

Grand  Total  of  the  State — Bowie,  31,465 ;  Ligon, 
38.767  ;  Scott,  35,077;  Pierce,  40,020. 

Majority  for  Ligon,  1302;  do.  for  Pierce,  4.913. 
W.  Pinckney  Whyte  was  chosen  Controller, 
Lemuel  Roberts,  Lottery  Commissioner,  and 
Joshua  R.  Nelson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
— all  Democrats. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate— Whigs .  14;  Democrats .  8 

House — Whigs .  41 ;  Democrats .  33 


VIRGINIA. 

Congress,  1852. 

Districts. 

1. 

Accomac .  ®.3 

Elizabeth  City. . . 

Essex . 

Gloucesier . 

James  City . 

King  A:  Queen.  . 

Lancaster . 

Matthews . 

Middlesex . 

New  Kent . 

Northampton  .... 
Northumberl’d. . . 

Richmond  Co.... 

Warwick . 

Westmoreland... 
Williamsburg.... 

York . 


Congress,  1853. 
IV. 

Amelia .  — 

Brunswick . 

Charlotte .  c  A 

Cumberland .  C  -  £  5 

Diuwiddie . 

Lunenburg .  J 

Mecklenburg....  E  ~ 

Nottoway .  ~  g  T  §• 

Petersburg .  q-=  - 

Powhatan . 

Prince  Edward. .  C  2  i 


President.  1852. 
Scott.  Pierce. 


..  145 
..  J87 
..  837 
..  256 
..  319 
..  159 
..  3C4 
..  122 
..  515 
..  122 
..  227 


237 

462 

369 

252 

31-1 

374 

630 

185 

759 

243 

302 


Total . . . 

Whig. 

Dem. 

Ind. 

2693 

4167 

V. 

Wuoitun.  Bocock.  Arnett. 

Appomattox 

. 146 

4-14 

n... 

192 

352 

Campbell  .. 

....  921 

806 

2... 

1101 

879 

Franklin.... 

. 433 

778 

24... 

620 

802 

Halifax . 

. 373 

633 

172... 

405 

1096 

Henry . 

SG9 

126  .. 

310 

332 

Patrick . 

523 

60... 

60 

0 

Pittsylvania. 

. 926 

751 

44... 

264 

877 

Total.... 

. 3585 

43H4 

428... 

3512 

4338 

3  g 


c:Q 

e 

*r  ^ 


C.  x  ^ 

cl^ 
£  =  2 


....  136 
....  177 
....  95 
....  174 
....  293 
....  208 
....  234 
....  66 
....  280 
....  37 
....  129 


122 

255 

157 

113 

144 

279 

181 

M 

83 

68 

90 


Majority  for  Bocock,718;  do.  for  Pierce,  82G. 
VI.  Mosely.  W.  Powell,  D. 


President 

18-52. 

Albemarle .... 
Amherst. . 

..1132 
...  0 

1094 

250 

....1163 
....  450 

lire 

559 

Whig. 

Dem. 

Bedford . 

..1173 

982 

....1189 

965 

Scoit.  Pierce. 

Buckingham. . 

..  521 

539 

....  433 

530 

....  576 

•5G1 

Fluvanna . 

..  398 

371 

....  440 

378 

....  156 

211 

Greene . 

..  0 

393 

....  87 

416 

....  273 

233 

Madison . 

691 

....  107 

616 

....  267 

372 

Nelson . 

..  593 

423 

....  .591 

414 

....  97 

4-5 

— 

— _ 

_ 

_ 

....  169 

319 

Total . 

. .3912 

4751 

. . .  .4165 

son 

Majority  for  Powell,  839;  do.  for  Pierce,  579. 
VII.  Snowden.  IT.  Smith,  Z>. 


Total  . 


ir. 


Whig.  Dgm. 
Cbambliss.Mffison 


Charles  City .  G  72 

Greensville .  64  104 

Isle  of  Wight....  123  463 

Nansemond .  487  408 

Norfolk  City .  239  Sll 

Do.  County..  443  616 

Prince  George. . .  89  346 

Princess  Anne...  145  319 

Southampton  ....  361  192 

Surry .  46  C3 

Sussex .  53  252 


. 3372  3315 

Ind. 

Roberts. 

0....  176 
0....  67 
0....  171 
0....  500 
310....  767 
18....  921 
0...  91 
409 
193 
147 
107 


13.. 

8.. 

0.. 

0.. 


89 

163 

645 

462 

792 

1224 

282 

S42 

456 

201 

322 


Alexandria. . 

.  615 

341 

....  784 

CulDeper . 

.  505 

476 

....  447 

Fairfax . 

.  494 

481 

....  603 

Fauquier . 

.  999 

862 

....  928 

King  George... 

.  126 

136 

....  132 

Orange . 

350 

....  2% 

Princt%Wiliiam. 

.  171 

425 

....  roo 

Rappahannock.. 

.  358 

474 

....  SSI 

Spottsylvaniu  . . 

.  SIS 

335 

....  440 

Stafford . 

.  154 

343 

....  269 

Total . 

.3931 

4223 

....4419 

577 
461 
6i*  , 
104.5 
1G6 
343 
53-1 
430 
565 
447 


Majority  for  Smith,  292;  do.  for  Pierce,  761. 
VIII.  Boteler.  TV.  Faulkner,  D. 


Jefferson.. 


Total . 2071  3203  379....3S54  4923 

Majority  for  Millson,  1135;  do.  fur  Pierce,  1129. 


Page.. 


.  632 

865 

....  751 

P24 

.  30L 

332 

....  363 

356 

.  974 

999 

....  1 024 

1422 

.  693 

889 

....  649 

1115 

822 

....  958 

893 

.1553 

523 

....1313 

788 

391 

....  270 

259 

871 

....  110 

870 

411 

....  169 

520 

.5560 

Giro 

....6107 

7182 

Total . -5.560 

Majority  for  Faulkner,  546 ;  do.  for  Pierce,  1075. 


Caroline . 

.  3.6 

485 

....  443 

621 

IX. 

Chesterfield.... 

.  261 

70-1 

....  109 

854 

Augusta . 

Goochland . 

.  103 

320 

....  195 

396 

Bath . 

Hanover . 

..  396 

625 

....  450 

554 

I-Iardv . 

Henrico . 

588 

....  646 

548 

Highland . 

King  William.. 

.  92 

222 

....  99 

246 

Pendleton . 

Louisa . 

..  427 

46L 

....  356 

503 

Rockbridge . 

Richmond  City . 

..1430 

928 

.... 1854 

1012 

Rockingham . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Shenandoah. . 

Total . 

.3561 

4333 

....4152 

4734 

Majority  for  Caskie, 

772;  do.  for  Pierce,  582. 

Total . 

..1674 
..  157 
..  858 
..  170 
..  375 
..1031 
. .  575 
..  291 


1388 

179 

582 

431 

381 

1084 

2473 

2G94 


.5131  8562 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


' 

Congress,  1853. 

President,  1852. 

Districts. 

Congress,  1853.  President, 

1852. 

X. 

Scott. Pierce. 

I. 

Outlaw,  W.  Shaw,D. 

Scott. Pierce. 

Brooke . 

N.S 

..  281 

460 

Bertie . 

404... 

.  493 

444 

Hancock  . . . . 

..  241 

349 

Camden . 

116... 

.  503 

107 

Marion . 

S3 

..  560 

1197 

Chowan . 

215... 

.  225 

219 

Marshall - 

..  743 

721 

Currituck . 

619... 

134 

490 

Monongalia, 

§  a 

..  688 

1308 

Gates . 

. 358 

413... 

368 

368 

Ohio . 

.  .14-52 

1186 

Halifax . 

550... 

.  497 

424 

Pleasants. . . 

..  152 

237 

Hertford . 

. 253 

195... 

.  290 

23G 

Preston . 

..  647 

923 

707... 

.  289 

567 

Taylor . 

. .  351 

383 

Northampton 

.  385 

541... 

.  455 

530 

Tyler . 

..  340 

383 

Pasquotank. . . 

308 .. . 

.  539 

316 

..  102 

438 

370 

349... 

.  324 

270 

— 

— 

Tyrrell . 

.  337 

137... 

.  286 

87 

Total  . . . 

7635 

. 337 

249... 

.  302 

210 

Wliig. 

Den:. 

Dem. 

_ 

_ 

_ . 

— 

XI. 

Sterrett.Snodg’s.Lewis.Scott.Pierce. 

Total .... 

. 4746 

4833... 

.4710 

4268 

Barbour . 

.  42 

378 

499.. 

..  324 

592 

Majority  for 

Shaw,  87  ; 

do.  for  Scott,  442. 

....  87 

423 

62.. 

290 

211 

157.. 

..  451 

424 

H.  Loftin.  Ind.D 

Ruffin,  D. 

Scott.  Pierce. 

Doddridge. . 

64 

266.. 

..  86 

235 

Beaufort . 

402. . 

.  910 

574 

Gilmer . 

.  19 

139 

315.. 

..  114 

324 

Carteret . 

303.. . . 

.  414 

388 

Harrison .  62 

Jackson .  150 

Kanawha . 578 

Lewis .  13 

Mason . 324 

Putuam .  133 

Randolph .  103 

Ritchie .  76 

Upshur .  22 

Wirt .  37 

Wood . 449 

Total . 2506 

Snodgrass  over  Lewis, 

XII. 

Alleghany . 

Boone . 

Botetourt . 

Craig . 

Fayette . 

Floyd . 

Giles . 

Greenbrier . 

Logan. . 

Mercer . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery..... 

Nicholas . 

Pocahontas . 

Raleigh . 

Roanoke  . 

Wayne . 

Wyoming . 


801 

*139 


992 


I  Craven . 237 

459  I  Edgecomb .  80 

776  !  G  reene .  83 

566:  Hyde .  373 


1323... 

343.. . 

263.. . 


89 

325 

335 


1454 

326 

227 


4488.... 6416 
Pierce  over  Scott,  1190 
Scott.  Pierce. 


476 

Jones . 

163... 

.  191 

201 

370 

Lemur. . . . 

. 291 

333... 

.  282 

397 

337 

Onslow  . . . 

. 159 

55 5 . . . 

.  175 

597 

331 

Pile . 

661... 

.  679 

602 

439 

Wayne.. . . 

. 154 

1035... 

.  286 

1067 

288 

607 

Total . 

5812... 

.4269 

6527 

Majority  for  Ruffin,  3159  ; 

do.  for  Pierce, 

2258. 

7606 

111. 

Leake,  Irid  D.  Ashe,  D. 

Scott.  Pierce. 

.S  o 

•77.  3 


53  o 


Total . 47  L3 

XIII. 

Carroll . 

Grayson . 

Lee . 

Pulaski . 

Russell  ... - - 

Scott . 

Smyth . 

Tazewell . 

Washington.. . . 

Wythe . 


206 
212 
733 
238 
243 
301 
350 

498 
303 
279 

499 
490 
167 
240 

63 
384 
206 
29 

5456 
Scott. Pierce. 
..  213  483 


93 
....  117 
....  421 
....  92 
....  265 
....  384 
....  287 
....  644 
....  173 
....  268 
....  497 
....  501 
....  252 
....  116 
....  128 
....  203 
....  225 
....  42 


Bladen .  228 

Brunswick .  142 

Columbus... .  104 

Cumberland .  697 

Duplin  . 18.5 

New  Hanover . 243 

j  Richmond . 626 

Robeson . 493 

Sampson .  628 


454.. ..  371 

222.. ..  352 


491 .. . 

919.. . 

993.. . 
1247. 


178 

811 

186 

333 


Total . 


O 

a  7z o 
fe  3  —  S* 
O.S  o 


46 ... .  678 

596.. ..  680 

552.. ..  604 

5520.... 4223 


582 

301 

357 

1438 

930 

1400 

146 

732 

867 


Total . 3351  5520 ....  4223  6803 

Majority  for  Ashe,  2169;  do.  for  Pierce,  2530. 

IV. 


Franklin. . 

...  283 

275 

49S... 

363 

704 

Granville  . 

...  835 

1047 

31... 

991 

945 

Johnston. 

...  660 

253 

594... 

703 

870 

Nash . 

...  83 

572 

433... 

S8 

1030 

Orange. . . 

..  962 

767 

126... 

1441 

1307 

Wake  . . . . 

...1249 

612 

643... 

1032 

1357 

Warren... 

...  129 

573 

131... 

167 

691 

Total . 

...420L 

4131 

2454... 

4790 

6904 

Rogers  over  Venable,  67 

Pierce  over  Scott,  2114, 

V. 

Kerr 

W.  Rancher,!) 

Scotr.Pierce. 

.3162  5203 


Board  of  Public  Works. 
lsi  District — Thos.  H.  Daniel.  Democrat,  14,726  ; 
Thos.  J.  Boyd,  Independent,  14,942. 

2d  District—  Archibald  Graham,  Democrat, 19, 003 ; 
Samuel  Price,  Whig,  17,231. 

3d  District — No  opposition  to  Edward  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Democrat. 

The  Legislature  i3  Democratic  in  both  branches 
by  a  reduced  majority. 


Alamance .  453 

Caswell . 343 

Chatham . 1005 

Guilford . 1470 

Montgomery .  627 

Moore . 707 

Person .  192 

Randolph . 1240 

Total . 6037 


248 _ with  Orange. 


226 
266.... 1008 

93.. .. 1552 

36.. ..  620 
148....  516 

61.. ..  263 

53.. .. 1036 


931 

725 

345 

132 

484 

471 

277 

3365 


Majority  for  Kerr,  5,074  ;  do.  for  Scott,  1836. 

VI.  Puryear  W.  Boyd,  D.  Scott.  Pierce. 


Alexander... . 

256.. 

..  219 

98 

Ashe. .  . 

670.. 

..  553 

396 

Davidson. . . . , 

.  891 

567  . 

..1019 

497 

Davie . . 

300.. 

..  414 

259 

Forsythe  . . . . , 

727.. 

. .  with  Stokes. 

Iredell - - - - 

330.. 

..  909 

280 

R,ockingham. 

1026.. 

..  342 

823 
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Puryear,  IV.  Boyd,  D.  Scott.  Pierce. 

Stokes  . 

.  430 

613. 

...1031  1237 

Surry . 

731. 

...1046  937 

Yadkin . 

. 752 

568. 

...  with  Surry. 

Total . . 

. 6173 

5788. 

...5588  4527 

Majority  for  Purveur.  S85 

:  do.  for  Scott,  1061. 

VII. 

Osborne,  IK  Cruigt.7.1.  Scott.  Pierce. 

Anson . 

218. 

...  992  369 

Baburrus  .. 

. 776 

419. 

...  612  371 

Catawba  . . 

.  274 

776. 

. . with  Lincoln 

Cleveland  . 

826. 

...211  494 

Gaston _ 

. 150 

730. 

. . .with  Lincoln 

Lincoln  . . . 

. 297 

481. 

...  621  1418 

Mecklenburg . 6.36 

873. 

...680  1115 

Rowan  .... 

_ 825 

879. 

...  8-36  672 

Stanly  . 

. 870 

62. 

...  714  53 

Union . 

. 474 

705. 

...with  Meck’g 

Total  . . 

. 5649 

5999. 

...4G-*6  4497 

Majority  for  Craige.  350  ; 

do.  for  Scott.  199. 

VII 1. 

Gaither,  IF.  Cliu g’n./ad.  Scou.Pierce. 

Burke. . 

. 346 

415. 

Buncombe. 

. 358 

907. 

. . .  557  376 

Caldwell... 

. 385 

475. 

Cherokee. . 

- 441 

579. 

...  534  290 

Havwood.. 

.  263 

378. 

...  314  302 

Henderson 

. 404 

722 

...  493  210 

Jackson  . . . 

466 

...  with  Ilay  w’d 

Mucon . 

. 304 

325. 

...  309  24“ 

Madison. . . 

. 252 

618. 

with  Bun’&Y’v 

M  Dowell.. 

.  273 

409. 

.  ..with  Burke. 

Rutherford. 

. 482 

796. 

...  761  301 

Watauga  . . 

. 235 

318. 

...  with  Ashe. 

Wilkes . 

. 1037 

436. 

...1073  242 

Yancey . 

. 332 

672. 

...  236  S57 

Total . . 

7546. 

...5531  2853 

Moore,  W. 

Harris.  D. 

Scott.  Pierce. 

Perrv . 

...  195 

842... 

.  261 

512 

Shelby . 

859. . . 

.  317 

315 

Total . . 

...1560 

6285... 

.1932 

RI69 

Majority  for  Harris,  4725;  do.  for  Fierc**. 

1237. 

IV.  Hole.fr. 

Moore, D.  Smitb,D.  Scott.  Pierce. 

Choctaw.. . 

317 

462 

133... 

.  227 

334 

Fayette.... 

82 

260 

960... 

.  81 

516 

Greene  . . . . 

705 

630 

221... 

.  694 

555 

Pickens  . . . 

612 

675 

490... 

.  568 

752 

Sumter  . . . . 

469 

6u4 

267... 

.  482 

497 

Tuscaloosa. 

.  559 

283 

950... 

.  527 

475 

Total .. 

27-14 

2964 

3021 .. . 

.2579 

3129 

Smith  over  Moore,  57  ;  Pierce  over  Scott,  550. 

Franklin . 

Hancock . 

Lauderdale . 

Lawrence . 

Limestone . 

Marion . 

Morgan . 

VVulker . 


-  o 

C  x 
- 


Majority  for  Clingman,  2332;  do.  for  Scott,  2678. 
LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs .  22;  Democrats . 28 

House — Whigs . G2;  Democrats . 58 

ALABAMA. 

Districts.  Congress,  1853.  President,  1852. 

I.  Lockwood.  IF.  Phillips, D.  Scott. Pierce. 

Baldwin .  178 

Butler . 823 

Clarke 

Conecuh .  455 

Marengo. 

Mobile. . 1407 

Monroe .  603 

Washington .  85 

Wilcox .  418 

Total 

Majority  for  Phillips.  103;  do.  for  Pierce,  822. 

II.  Abercrombie,  IV.  Clopion,D.  ScotLPierce. 


178 

143.. 

..  62 

72 

.  823 

314  . 

..  34  5 

251 

,  240 

515.. 

..  98 

479 

455 

388. . 

..  216 

287 

.  538 

664.. 

..  450 

526 

.1407 

1614.. 

..1123 

1380 

603 

408.. 

..  264 

260 

,  85 

154.. 

..  52 

65 

,  418 

650.. 

..  286 

398 

,4777 

4830.. 

..2896 

3718 

Barbour . 

. 1128 

1023. 

...  297 

309 

Coffee . 

. .532 

442. 

..  113 

239 

Covington.. . . 

102. 

...  52 

117 

Dale . 

404. 

...  162 

40-6 

Henry . 

. 862 

401. 

...  94 

184 

Macon . 

. 850 

1075. 

...  772 

658 

Montgomery. 

. 787 

782. 

...  717 

557 

Pike . 

. 1195 

939. 

...379 

703 

Russell . 

. 938 

620. 

...  434 

522 

Total .... 

. 7474 

5838. 

...3020 

3695 

M  r  for  Abercrombie. 

6S6  ;  do. 

for  Pierce,  675 

in. 

Moore.  D. 

Harris.  D.  Scott  Pierce. 

Autauga . 

. 332 

646. 

...  196 

322 

Bibb . 

.  193 

665. 

...238 

S46 

Coosa . 

.  168 

1346. 

...294 

709 

Dallns . 

.  1S2 

624. 

...  386 

440 

Jefferson . 

715. 

...  114 

339 

Lowndes  ... . 

.  224 

588. 

...126 

186 

Total ... 

VI. 

Blount .  0 

DeKalh .  4G2 

Jackson . 814 

Madison .  8*7 

Marshall . 564 

St.  Clair . 5d4 


c  £ 
£  *:  v 

cs 


Scott.  Pierce. 

.  4G2 

993 

.  9 

65 

.  441 

803 

.  512 

.588 

.  227 

662 

.  118 

467 

.  2l»8 

482 

.  54 

217 

4277 

Clay,  D.  Cobh,  D. 

8')... 


915.. . 

1296.. . 

1125.. . 

753. .  . 

502. .  . 


Scott.  Pierce. 

422 


.  136 
.  83 
.  354 
.  Ill 
.  44 


501 

1154 

1300 

568 

455 


Total . 3241  4673....  783  4400 

Majority  for  Cobb,  1432;  do.  for  P  erce.  3617. 
VII.  Garretl.D.  Dowdell, J)  Scou.Pierce. 


Benton . 

. 405 

1749.. 

..  74 

918 

Chambers . 

. 819 

1152... 

..  663 

616 

Cherokee  . 

122,1. . 

..  242 

735 

Randolph . 

1035. . 

..  90 

707 

Talladega . 

. 8!7 

942. . . 

..  372 

672 

Tallapoosa . 

. 1023 

1240... 

..  351 

845 

Total . 

7333.. 

..1797 

4493 

Majority  for  Dowdell.  3115  ;  do.  for  Pierce,2696. 

Our  returns  for  Governor  in  this  State  are  incom¬ 
plete,  but  John  A.  Winston.  Democrat,  has  been 
elected  by  u  very  large  majority. 

LEGISLAIXK'E. 

Senate — Whigs .  14;  Democrats .  19 

House — Whigs .  40:  Democrats . 6u 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

General  party  politics  do  not  enter  much  into  the 
elections  in  this  State.  The  election  for  members 
of  Congress  resulted  as  usumI,  and  without  serious 
opposition,  in  the  choice  of  Southern  Rights  Demo¬ 
crats  in  each  district,  a->  follows: — 

Dt  District,  composed  of  Lancaster,  Chesterfield, 
Marlboro1,  Darlington,  Marion,  Williamsburg, 
Horry,  and  Georgetown.  John  M'Qufen. 

2d  District ,  composed  of  Charleston,  exclusive 
of  St.  John’s  Colleton.  William  Aiken. 

3 <1  District .  composed  of  Beaufort,  Barnwell, 
Orangeburg.  Colleton,  and  the  Parish  of  St.John’s 
Colleton,  William  F.  Colcock. 

4th  District ,  composed  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield, 
Lexington,  Newbury,  und  Laurens,  Preston  S. 
Brooks. 

5th  district,  composed  of  Anderson,  Pickens, 
Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  Union,  James  L.  Orr. 

6th  District,  composed  of  York,  Chester,  Fair- 
field.  Richland,  Kershaw,  and  Sumter,  William 
W.  Boyce. 

Mr.  Colcock  having  resigned  his  seat  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  3d  District,  Col.  Lawrence  M.Keitt 
was  chosen  at  a  Special  Election,  in  May  last,  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  beating  Col.  A.  W.  Owens. 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 
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GEORGIA. 

'Congress,  1853.  Gov. ’1853.  Pres.  1852. 
Districts.  Whig.  J)em.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Deni. 
1  Barton. Seward.  Jenk’a.  John’ .Scott.P’rce 


Appling.... 

..  Ill 

189. 

114 

180. 

13 

77 

Bryan . 

..  122 

80. 

120 

84. 

60 

66 

Bullock.... 

..  36 

330. 

23 

360. 

0 

287 

Camden.. . . 

244. 

63 

242. 

31 

211 

Chatham. . . 

..  792 

548. 

614 

761. 

305 

1175 

Clinch . 

104. 

276 

75. 

4 

48 

Effingham.. 

.  222 

117. 

207 

136. 

18 

64 

Emanuel. . . 

..  201 

284. 

218 

332. 

5 

174 

Glynn . 

..  37 

107. 

97 

58. 

29 

40 

Irwin . 

.  64 

334. 

97 

340. 

12 

192 

Laurens.. . . 

.  460 

94. 

518 

51. 

67 

63 

Liberty.... 

.  143 

190. 

120 

205. 

58 

133 

Lowndes  . . 

.  427 

465. 

461 

439. 

22 

290 

MTatosh... 

.  56 

126. 

55 

127. 

16 

90 

Montgomery.  255 

46. 

276 

37. 

14 

35 

Tattnall. . . . 

.  324 

57. 

340 

49. 

121 

55 

Telfair  .... 

.  180 

178. 

199 

163. 

47 

88 

Thomas  . . . 

..  307 

524. 

333 

535. 

89 

259 

Ware . 

.  140 

213. 

145 

194. 

1 

36 

Wayne . 

143. 

45 

142. 

10 

65 

Total . . . 

.4238 

4429.. 4321 

4510. 

922 

3448 

Maj. — Seward,  19 

;  Johnson, 

189;  Pierce. 

2526. 

II.  Johnson. Colqu’t.  Jenk’s.John’n. Scott.P’rce. 

Baker . 

820. 

279 

788. 

101 

630 

Decatur. . . . 

..  519 

351. 

507 

368. 

220 

295 

Dooly . 

.  329 

526. 

354 

551 . 

175 

474 

Early . 

.  276 

518. 

253 

53! . 

129 

374 

Lee . 

275. 

366 

285. 

189 

223 

Macon . 

.  472 

379. 

.506 

401. 

296 

386 

Marion  . . . 

.  598 

512. 

604 

524. 

351 

42.5 

Muscogee.. 

.  932 

912. 

975 

907. 

651 

875 

Pulaski . 

294. 

394 

308. 

33 

231 

Randolph. . 

.  766 

818. 

773 

817. 

362 

677 

Stewart. . . . 

..  861 

821. 

875 

829. 

326 

491 

Sumter . 

.  621 

.569. 

647 

596. 

325 

452 

Total  . . 

.6249 

6795. .6533 

6905. 

3158 

5533 

Mai.— Colquitt,  516  ;  Johnson,  372;  Pierce, 

2375. 

111.  Trippe.Bailey.Jenk’s.John’n. Scott.P’rce 

Bibb . 

.  637 

710. 

660 

754. 

318 

780 

Butts . 

..  22  2 

472. 

251 

463. 

11 

434 

Crawford. . 

.  342 

407. 

344 

389. 

161 

367 

Harris . 

..  620 

385. 

642 

402. 

463 

393 

Houston.. . . 

..  496 

541. 

509 

558. 

273 

5: 13 

Monroe. . . . 

.  671 

631. 

687 

651. 

379 

631 

Pike  . 

.  471 

618. 

479 

628. 

184 

509 

Spaulding. . 

..  438 

396. 

474 

428. 

356 

377 

Talbot . 

509. 

616 

529. 

430 

441 

Taylor . 

.  132 

27.5. 

140 

280. 

105 

26! 

Upson  . 

..  581 

288. 

599 

293. 

355 

338 

Total . . 

.5227 

5232. 

5401 

5375. 

3035 

5037 

Majority  for  Bailey,  5;  do.  for  Jenkins,  26;  do. 
for  Pierce,  2002. 

IV.  Calhoun.Dent  Jenk’s.John’n. Scott. P’rce. 


Campbell. . 

..  364 

617..  357 

676. 

.  158 

538 

Cobb . 

1148..  885 

1200. 

307 

97.5 

Coweta. . . 

..  708 

7.58..  680 

829. 

.  215 

650 

DeKalb. . . 

..1042 

11 80.. 1025 

1329. 

.  .56  5 

1016 

Fayette.... 

649..  518 

660. 

.  267 

582 

Heard . 

..  423 

488..  410 

540. 

258 

410 

H-nry . 

..  811 

694..  819 

711. 

.  428 

526 

Me  r;  we  the 

..  642 

743..  655 

756. 

.  323 

634 

Troup . 

399.. 1041 

415. 

.  596 

422 

Total  . 

..6368 

6706.. 6390 

7116. 

.3117 

57.53 

Majority  for  Dent,  338  ;  do.  for  Johnson,  726 
for  Pierce,  2636. 

Dem.  Dem. 

do. 

V.  Turalin.Chast’n.Jenk’s.John’n.  Scott.  P’rce 

Carroll  . . . 

825..  520 

985. 

.  185 

850 

Ca89 . 

635..  883 

949. 

.  263 

654 

Chattooga. 

..  471 

443..  480 

469. 

.  114 

316 

Cherokee. 

..1001 

939.. 1024 

975. 

.  81 

660 

Dade . 

...  173 

210..  169 

221. 

.  65 

126 

Dem.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem. 
Tumlin.Chast’n.Jenk’s.Jolm’n.Scott.P’rre 

Floyd .  738  718..  817  754..  367  494 

Gilmer .  434  983..  525  888..  116  309 

Gordon .  520  740..  658  747..  261  534 

Murray .  255  560..  301  5.52..  237  32 3 

Paulding: .  540  290..  328  504..  44  327 

Polk .  440  249..  450  314..  119  147 

Walker .  903  878..  897  945..  372  786 

Whitfield .  588  648..  575  714..  293  644 

Total  ...  .7.371  81 18.. 7627  9017.. 2520  6220 

Majority  for  Chastain,  247 ;  do.  for  Johnson,  1390; 
do.  for  Pierce,  3700. 

Dem.  Dem. 

Vr.  Hillyer.WofPd.  Jenk’s.John’n. Scott.P’rce 


Clarke . 

.  17G 

110. 

.  551 

404.. 

139 

226 

Forsyth . 

.  674 

46. 

.  489 

717.. 

,  106 

539 

Franklin - 

.1101 

277. 

.  328 

1233.. 

.  66 

435 

Gwinnett.. . . 

,.  657 

81. 

.  797 

772.. 

61 

427 

Jackson . 

.  619 

28. 

.  570 

537.. 

45 

103 

Habersham  . 

.  147 

749. 

.  441 

751.. 

:  98 

59 

Hull . 

127. 

.  466 

615.. 

64 

186 

Lumpkin  . . . 

.  334 

592. 

.  393 

779.. 

,  178 

235 

Madison . 

..  281 

31. 

.  375 

276.. 

23 

69 

Rabun . 

.  124 

266. 

.  20 

289.. 

4 

144 

Union . 

.  105 

607. 

.  576 

595  . 

97 

223 

Walton . 

.  672 

37. 

.  538 

737.. 

111 

399 

Total . . . 

2954. 

.5544 

7735.. 

,  992 

3095 

Majority  for  Hillver,  2485  ;  do.  for  Johnson,  2191 ; 
do.  for  Pierce,  2103. 

Halsey  received  2358,  and  Morton  2229  votes 
in  this  District  for  Congress. 

Whig.  Dem. 

VII.  Reese. Saffold.  Jenk’s.John’n. Scott.P’rce 


Baldwin.... 

345 

321. 

375 

336. 

177 

272 

Greene . 

.  754 

123. 

786 

141. 

311 

172 

Hancock. . . . 

.  419 

221. 

.  446 

226. 

no  return. 

Jasper . 

362 

387. 

378 

433. 

132 

372 

Jones . 

.  335 

383. 

.  359 

388. 

166 

340 

Morgan - 

.  359 

286. 

.  443 

227. 

189 

286 

Newton . 

.  933 

446. 

962 

516. 

336 

386 

Putnam . 

.  322 

287. 

.  337 

307. 

229 

284 

Twiggs . 

228 

366. 

235 

382. 

113 

267 

Washington 

.  573 

527. 

.  665 

532. 

236 

451 

Wilkinson. . 

372 

536. 

409 

531. 

94 

502 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Total  . . . 

.5002 

3883. 

5395* 

4019. 

1983 

3332 

Majority  for  Reese,  1119;  do.  for  Jenkins 

1376; 

do.  for  Pierce,  1349.  ; 

VIII.  Stephens  Jones. Jenk’s.Jolm’n. Scon. P’rce 

Burke . 

330. 

.  546 

332. 

15 

177 

Columbia. . . 

395 

268. 

404 

281. 

110 

259 

Elbert . 

.1073 

111. 

.1053 

182. 

159 

107 

Jefferson. . . 

.  549 

88. 

569 

115. 

91 

93 

Lincoln . 

.  no  return  . 

.  233 

1.55. 

18 

155 

Oglethorpe  . 

605 

181. 

602 

216. 

60 

179 

Richmond  . . 

.  881 

712. 

938 

723. 

411 

625 

Scriven . 

147 

191. 

179 

263. 

8 

171 

Taliaferro  . . 

359 

44. 

315 

69. 

19 

76 

Warren . 

605 

326. 

574 

413. 

25 

306 

Wilkes . 

502 

193. 

504 

212. 

12 

193 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

_ . 

Total.. . . 

.5634 

2444. 

.5917 

2961. 

928 

2311 

Majority  for  Stephens, 

3190; 

do.  for  Jenkins. 

2956;  do.  for  Pierce, 
Total  Vote  of  the 

1413. 

Vtatc. 

—Jenkins,  47.128; 

John- 

son,  47.638;  Scott,  16,660;  Pierce,  34,705. 

Majority  for  Johnson,  510 ;  do.  for  Pierce.  18,045. 

The  Democrats  have  a  majority  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature. 

DELAWARE. 

There  was  no  general  Flection  in  this  State  last 
year.  A  Convention  of  Delegates  assembled  at 
Dover,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1853,  to  amend  the 
State  Constitution,  hut  on  submitting  their  work  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  it  was  rejected  by  over  2000 
majority,  being  2716  votes  for,  and  4777  against  it. 
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WHIG  ALMANAC,  1«54. 


KENTUCKY. 

Congress,  1353.  President,  1352. 


District. 

Ind  Dcm. 

Dcm. 

Whig. 

Dcm. 

F.S. 

I. 

Brown. 

Boyd. 

scou.r 

ierc.IIale. 

Ballard . 

. 331 

457.. 

..  260 

328 

0 

Caldwell  .... 

. 723 

864.. 

..  731 

874 

0 

Calloway. . . . 

. 421 

753.. 

..  189 

815 

0 

Crittenden. . . 

. 451 

437.. 

..  356 

486 

0 

Fulton . 

341.. 

..  152 

233 

o  i 

Graves  . 

. 541 

966.. 

..  4 16 

971 

01 

Hickman  .... 

464.. 

. .  1 55 

379 

0 

Hopkins . 

887.. 

..  7  37 

809 

0 

Livingston.. . 

. 342 

310.. 

..  312 

267 

0 

Marshall . 

598.. 

..  91 

425 

1 

MCrucken.. . 

. 4(16 

484.. 

..  385 

416 

0 

. 

. 701 

462.. 

..  560 

G29 

0 

Union . 

562. . 

..  499 

612 

0 

Total . . 

. 5590 

7585. . 

..4913 

724-1 

1 

Clav. 


VI. 


Floyd.. 


Owsley. 
Perry . . . 
Pike _ 


Whig. 

Dcm. 

Whig. 

Dcm. 

F.  o- 

Pierce. 

Eiliott 

-Scon.  Pierc.  Hale. 

3*93 . . 

..  273 

185 

0 

505. . 

..  353 

322 

8 

677.. 

..  165 

222 

0 

..  766 

473.. 

..  863 

236 

2 

211.. 

..  327 

65 

0 

524.. 

..  64 

299 

0 

383.. 

..  487 

164 

0 

357.. 

..  372 

187 

0 

151.. 

..  63 

78 

0 

104U.. 

..  976 

511 

155 

..  178 

476. . 

..  294 

326 

0 

257.. 

..  130 

77 

0 

325.. 

..  221 

194 

0 

..  357 

195.. 

..  326 

97 

35 

277.. 

..  353 

143 

0 

..5376 

6257 

5282 

3136 

200 

Majority  for  Boyd,  1995;  do.  for  Pierce,  2331 


Majority  for  Elliott,  881 ;  do.  for  Scott,  2146. 


n. 

Whig.  Dcm. 
Gray.  Davie 

Scott.Pierc.Hale. 

Breckenridge.. 

....  865 

543. . 

..  842 

440 

0 

Butler . 

....  374 

415  . 

..  312 

269 

0 

Christian . 

....  960 

992.. 

..  973 

806 

0 

Daviess . 

829.. 

..1027 

711 

0 

Edmonson . 

342.. 

..  208 

213 

0 

Grayson . 

....  374 

617.. 

..  433 

394 

0 

Hancock . 

....  283 

232.. 

..  249 

205 

0 

Henderson . 

611.. 

..  6!6 

655 

0 

Meade . 

....  651 

320.. 

..  617 

234 

0 

Al  uhlenburg’ .. . 

....  806 

643.. 

..  814 

533 

0 

Ohio . 

....  797 

731.. 

..  701 

624 

0 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Total .... 

....7076 

6408  . 

..6822 

£085 

0 

Majority  for  Gray,  668 

do.  for  Scoit, 

737* 

hi. 

Ewing 

Scott.Pierc.TTale. 

Allen . 

...  296 

..  280 

454 

ft 

Barren . 

....  805 

o  .. 

..1119 

967 

13 

Hait . 

....  431 

—  . . 

..  455 

578 

0 

Logaa  . 

....1134 

..1294 

384 

3 

Monroe . 

....  642 

..  377 

350 

5 

Simpsou . 

....  431 

c  .  . 

..  389 

S80 

0 

Todd . 

©  .. 

..  652 

422 

1 

Warren . 

....  834 

.. 

..  932 

G(0 

0 

Total .... 

....5318 

4135 

22 

Majority  for  Scott,  1413. 

IV.  Bramleue.Chrisman. Scorr. Pierc. Hale. 

Adair . 

....  490 

6-55. . 

..  457 

597 

0 

Boyle . 

...  527 

269.. 

..  6*  *3 

323 

0 

Casey . 

....  469 

406.. 

..  471 

250 

0 

Clinton . 

462.. 

..  276 

313 

0 

Cumberland  .. . 

....  .561 

232.. 

..  501 

157 

0 

Greene . 

....  322 

605. . 

..  422 

487 

0 

Lincoln . 

...  752 

4S5. . 

..  671 

333 

0 

Pulaski . 

...  851 

1024.. 

..  707 

G  22 

0 

Russell . 

....  505 

23!.. 

..  437 

195 

0 

Taylor . 

612.. 

..  264 

527 

c 

Wayne . 

656.. 

..  463 

342 

0 

—  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total .... 

...5622 

.5657.. 

..5273 

4136 

0 

Majority  for  Chrisui&n, 

35;  do 

for  Scott,  1142. 

V. 

Hill. 

Stone. 

Scott.Pierc.Hale. 

Anderson . 

...  339 

727.. 

..  292 

606 

1 

Bullitt . 

453.. 

..  403 

446 

0 

Hardin . 

930.. 

..1007 

619 

0 

Larue . 

S77. . 

..  417 

343 

0: 

Marion . 

731.. 

..  782 

763 

ft 

Mercer . 

1029.. 

..  594 

914 

1 1 

Nelson . 

...1070 

411.. 

..  953 

487 

0 

Spencer . 

414.. 

.  831 

349 

0 

Washington.. . 

889.. 

.  63 7 

G80 

0 

■ 

— 

_ 

- 

— 

Total .... 

...6126 

5996  . 

.5421 

5203 

2 

Majority  for  Hill.  130 : 

do.  for  Scott,  218. 

VII. 


Henry. 


Preston.  English.  ScotLPierc  Hale. 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Total . 


.  433 

393.. 

..  416 

473 

793 

874.. 

..  714 

983 

.3503 

2105.. 

..3665 

3791 

.  382 

428.. 

..  383 

486 

.1173 

651  . 

..1184 

753 

.  325 

393. . 

..  300 

491 

.6609 

4847.. 

..6727 

G977 

1 


VI II.  L'icher.Brecben’e.Scott.P’ce.Hale. 


Bourbon . 

....1071 

66G. . 

..  978 

523 

0 

Fayette . 

1180.. 

..1376 

809 

3 

h  rank!  in . 

...  .  872 

842.. 

..  833 

759 

0 

:  Jessamine . 

. 612 

6G3. . 

..  556 

476 

0 

Owen . 

....  598 

1473.. 

..  505 

1186 

0 

j  Scott . 

....  699 

1224.. 

..  729 

888 

W  oodford . 

... .  763 

479.. 

..  7C6 

410 

0 

Total.... 

_ 60 6 

6532.. 

..5683 

5056 

3 

Majority  for  Breckenridge,  526 ;  do.  for  Scott,  627. 


IX. 

Cox. 

Rice. 

Scon  Pierc  Hale. 

Bath . 

860. 

...  587 

785 

0 

Breathitt . 

...223 

373. 

..  96 

234 

0 

Carter . 

...  813 

671. 

..  130 

497 

0 

Clarke . 

393. 

..  842 

322 

0 

Fleming . 

....1095 

771. 

-  888 

693 

1 

Greenup . 

...  779 

561 . 

..  637 

660 

0 

Lawrence . 

476. 

..  335 

362 

0 

Lewis . , . 

470. 

..  100 

503 

5 

Montgomery.. . 

...  598 

441- 

..  518 

589 

0 

Morgan . 

793. 

..  316 

509 

0 

Powell . 

I6«. 

..  Ill 

133 

0 

Total . 

...6306 

5974. 

..I960 

5092 

16 

X. 


Hodge.  i 


Bracken . 

651.. 

..  638 

517 

11 

Boone . 

....  852 

796. . 

..  800 

76.9 

0 

Camp!. ell . 

.  777 

755.. 

..  577 

1098 

4 

Gailutin . 

417.. 

..  372 

411 

0 

i  Grant . 

-  414 

608.. 

..  437 

572 

0 

Harrison . 

951.. 

..  802 

917 

1 

Kenton . 

. 979 

100-5. . 

..  975 

1384 

1 

Mason . 

....  1226 

906.. 

..1337 

896 

3 

Nicholas . 

....  709 

754.. 

..  592 

721 

1 

Pendleton . 

....  312 

735.. 

..  262 

570 

0 

Total.... 

....7070 

7583.. 

..6792 

7885 

21 

Stanton's  majority  513 ;  do.  for  Pierce,  1093. 
LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs . 23,  Democrats . 15 

House — Whigs . 55,  Democrats . 4*5 

Richard  C.  Wintersmilh.  Whig-,  was  elected 
State-Treasurer  without  opposition. 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Cl 


Districts. 

1. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Congress,  1853.  Gov.  1853.  Pres.  1852. 

Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dcm. 
Nabers.' Wright.  Rog’s.M'Rea.Scotl.P’rce 


DeSoto . 

.  864 

992..  875 

988. 

781 

888 

Itawamba. . 

.1082 

1184.. 1043 

1204. 

402 

1014 

Lafayette. . . 

706 

807..  688 

809. 

401 

689 

Marshall.... 

.1167 

1369.. 1108 

1362. 

1078 

1304 

Panola . 

591 

531..  580 

539. 

427 

383 

Pontotoc. . . 

.1176 

1339. .1149 

1316. 

475 

1030 

Tippah  . 

.1327 

1478.. 1309 

1477. 

569 

1232 

Tishemingo..l469 

1235.. 1427 

1355. 

760 

1312 

Tunica . 

.  32 

49..  40 

50. 

20 

34 

Total . . . 

.8414 

8984.. 8224 

9100. 

4913 

7886 

Mai.— Wri 

ght,  570:  M'Rea,  876;  Pierce,  2973. 

II.  Wilcox. Barry. Rog’s.M‘Rea.  Scott. P 

’rce. 

Bolivar . 

69 

41..  78 

63. 

67 

38 

Carroll . 

.  877 

764..  915 

719. 

528 

783 

Calhoun  . . . . 

.  455 

809..  470 

802. 

216 

467 

Chickasaw.. 

758 

8!9. .  809 

773. 

478 

718 

Choctaw.. . . 

82 5 

894..  — 

332 

606 

Coahoma . . . 

193 

119..  206 

134. 

159 

115 

Lowndes  . . . 

.  643 

714..  750 

578. 

499 

745 

Monroe . 

.1053 

855.. 1057 

8*. 

467 

971 

Noxubee. . . 

.  605 

446..  657 

383. 

377 

413 

Oktibbeha  . . 

336 

519..  413 

430. 

211 

344 

Sunflower . . 

.  58 

68..  72 

44. 

35 

43 

Tallahatchie 

271 

2.54..  292 

231. 

143 

186 

Yalobusha.. 

.  694 

737..  768 

6D9. 

549 

633 

1  Total . . . 

.6837 

7039.. 6487 

5684.. 4061 

6062 

Maj.— Barry,  202 

Rogers,  803 

;  Pierce,  2001. 

III.  M'Clung.Singl’n.Rog’s.M'Rea.Scott.P’rce 

Attala . 

915..  474 

913. 

318 

673 

Hinds . 

.1001 

812. .1029 

810. 

975 

839 

Holmes . 

585..  663 

574. 

419 

484 

Issaquena. . 

.  78 

43..  97 

79. 

48 

54 

Kemper  . . . 

.  508 

634..  514 

631. 

317 

511 

Lauderdale. 

556 

725..  567 

716. 

310 

688 

Leake . 

.  346 

537..  391 

.500. 

198 

335 

Madison.. . . 

.  541 

557..  597 

518. 

440 

497 

Neshoba. . . . 

.  Ill 

517..  152 

473. 

51 

248 

Newton . 

229 

364..  226 

3.53. 

107 

217 

Rankin . 

.  352 

533..  380 

51fi. 

274 

35! 

Scott . 

175 

363..  192 

347. 

98 

247 

Warren . 

617 

453..  707 

449. 

723 

494 

Washington 

.  96 

99..  118 

101. 

129 

90 

Winston.... 

.  359 

623..  448 

553. 

218 

448 

Yazoo  . 

607..  559 

595. 

453 

559 

Total . . . 

.6669 

8367.. 7114 

8128.  .5078 

67&5 

Maj.— Singleton,  1698  ;  M‘Rea,  1014  ;  Pierce,  1657. 

Fourth  District.— No  opposition  to  Wiley  P. 
Harris,  Democrat,  for  Congress.  The  vote  of  the 
District  for  Rogers,  was  4142;  MTtea,7548;  Scott, 
3496;  Pierce,  6193. 

Total  Vote  of  the  State. 

Whig.  Dem.  Maj. 

Governor— Rogers  .  ..25,967.  .M‘Rea _ 30.460 — 4493 

Congress  *-Bradford  .25,183. .  Barksd’le  29,702 — 4519 

President— -Scott . 17,548.  .Pierce. .  ..26,876— 9328 

A.  H.  Handy,  Democrat,  has  been  elected  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  receiving 
7956  votes  to  5929  for  William  Yerger,  Whig,  who 
recently  gave  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  payment 
of  the  Repudiated  Mississippi  Bonds. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate— Whigs  &. Union.  11;  Democrats....  20 
House— Whigs  &.  Union..  40;  Democrats....  57 
*  Elected  by  general  ticket. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  only  election  in  this  State  was  for  Members 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  1st  District,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  Alfred  B.  Greenwood,  Dem.,  who 
received  7,939  votes.  The  vote  of  the  2d  District 
was:  For  Curran,  W.f  3,301;  Warren,  J).,  3,748. 


LOUISIANA. 

Congress,  1853.  Treasurer.  Pres.  ’.52. 
Districts.  Whig.  Dcm.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  T)ern. 

I.  *Gayarre.Dun’r.Haw,e.Gre,x.ScT.P’rce 
Orleans,  2d  Dist. 1348  2242..  1366  2382 


Do.  3d  do..  734 
Do.  Right  bank  32 
Plaquemines....  376 
St.  Bernard . 201 


2792] 


1634.. 1338 

138. .  -  —.67 

382..  88  616..  151 

159..  no  return..  130 


4663  4682 


161 

372 

120 


Total . 2691  4555.. 2792  5790.. 5011  5335 

Majority  for  Dunbar,  1864;  do.  lbr  Greneaux, 
2996;  do.  for  Pierce,  324. 

*  Independent  Democrat,  supported  by  the 
Whigs. 


II. 

Ascension 

Assumption . 424 

Jefferson .  464 

Lafourche . 664 


St.  Charles .  109 

St.  James . 318 

St.  John  Bap. . ..  157 

St.  Martin . 503 

St.  Mary .  447 

Terrebonne . 345 


Hunt.Davis.Haw’e.Gre’x.Sc’t.P’rce 
240  331..  299  323..  296  360 

376..  430  483..  511  553 

514..  466  522..  928  943 

50..  672  51..  676  135 

Orleans,  1st  Dist.2368  2555.. 2380  2657..  In  the 

Do  4th  do..  519  873. .with  3d  D . .  1st  Dist. 

27..  Ill  36..  101  39 

116..  320  121..  321  158 

6..  150  144..  202  160 

225..  516  361..  479  298 

172..  440  175..  390  243 

200..  341  271..  197  97 


Total . 6555  5445. .6125  5144. .4101  2986 

Majority  for  Hunt,  11 10;  do.  for  Hawthorne,  981 ; 
do.  for  Scott,  1115. 

III.  Pond.Perk’s.Haw’e.Gre’x.Sc’t.P’rce 


East 
E.  Bj 


Livii 


Point  Coupee.. 


338 

439. 

.  337 

429. 

.  300 

387 

296 

407. 

.  299 

406. 

.  280 

310 

211 

349. 

.  294 

294. 

.  219 

261 

104 

123. 

.  115 

90. 

.  121 

86 

370 

381. 

.  328 

421. 

.  342 

443 

.  478 

458. 

.  465 

460. 

481 

485 

278 

426. 

.  278 

428. 

.  318 

426 

163 

379. 

.  159 

283. 

.  159 

337 

147 

231. 

.  179 

211. 

.  171 

147 

226 

381. 

.  212 

386. 

.  242 

364 

215 

284.. 

.  210 

291. 

.  209 

24  G 

307 

197. 

.  2S6 

203. 

.  254 

208 

104 

200. 

.  134 

164. 

.  120 

107 

174 

310.. 

,  127 

343. 

.  125 

258 

201 

143. 

.  203 

138. 

.  220 

118 

140 

257.. 

.  141 

251. 

.  190 

302 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 3787  4965.. 3897 

Majority  for  Perkins,  1178 ;  do. 
901  ;  do.  Pierce,  731. 


4798.. 3754  4485 
for  Greneaux, 


Bienville . 

..  182 

596.. 

191 

564. 

.  172 

313 

Bossier - - - - 

..  194 

321.. 

183 

336. 

.  180 

248 

Caddo . 

422.. 

430 

413. 

.  344 

342 

Caldwell . 

..  233 

74.. 

77 

230., 

.  54 

158 

Calcasieu.. . . . 

..  15 

251.. 

13 

279. 

.  34 

221 

Claiborne . 

...  386 

858.. 

,  506 

707. 

.  330 

506 

De  Soto . 

...  349 

460.. 

339 

444., 

.  241 

288 

Franklin . 

..  137 

228.. 

137 

227. 

.  110 

192 

Jackson . 

..  322 

522.. 

,  327 

507. 

.  174 

341 

Lafuyette . 

..  96 

330.. 

96 

330. 

.  117 

277 

Mooreliouse.. 

...  300 

310.. 

295 

S06. , 

.  196 

137 

Natchitoches. . 

329 

407.. 

,  420 

538. 

.  289 

407 

Ouachitu . 

..  315 

232.. 

240 

305.. 

190 

240 

Rapides . 

..  309 

662.. 

277 

668., 

.  401 

623 

Sabine. . . 

..  305 

355.. 

291 

369., 

.  237 

251 

St.  Landry.. . . 

..  934 

505. . 

946 

562.. 

.  692 

568 

Union . 

..  575 

573.. 

519 

571., 

.  435 

465 

Vermilion  . . . . 

]56.. 

134 

154.. 

,  136 

126 

Winn . 

202.. 

84 

215.. 

57 

138 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

. - 

Total . 5695  7494.. 5505  7725.. 4389  5841 

Maj.— Jones,  1799 ;  Greneaux,  2220  ;  Pierce,  1452. 
LEGISLATURE. 

Senate— Whigs . 12;  Democrats . 20 

House— Whigs . 37  ;  Democrats . 60 


62 


WHIG  ALMANAC,  1834. 


District. 

I. 


TENNESSEE. 

Congress,  1833.  Governor. 
Whig.  Dcm.  Whig.  l)cm 


Pres.,  1352. 1 

Whig  Deni. 
.Srott.P’rce 


Carter  ... 

140 

Cocke  . . . 

....  720 

240., 

.  867 

333. .  743 

196 

Greene . . 

....  833 

1449., 

.  902 

1915..  780 

1307 

Hancock. 

....  197 

303. 

.  221 

532..  241 

•sx 

Hawkins 

. 731 

703.. 

.  8f5 

1180..  778 

831 

Jeflerson, 

. 411 

219.. 

.1396 

639. .1170 

312 

Johnson  . 

....  446 

85. . 

.  392 

184..  365 

93 

Sevier _ 

- 2-9 

54.. 

.  824 

133..  621 

80 

Sullivan,. 

....  357 

1174.. 

.  361 

1407..  260 

1114 

Washington..  594 

1179., 

.  967 

1069..  565 

853 

Total.. . 

. . . .5387 

5530. 

.7456 

7736.. 6108 

5362 

Maj — Campbell,  113;  Johnson,  230;  Scott,  84G. 
A.  G.  Watkins.  Whig:,  received  3988  votes  for 
Congress  in  this  district. 

II.  Maynard  Ckurcli’l. Henry .Joh’n.Sc’t.P’rce. 


Anderson....  500 
Campbell ....  277 
Claibome....  489 

Fentress .  168 

Grainger,...  1-70 

Knox. . 1769 

Morgan . 180 

Overton . 334 

Scott .  152 


499..  613 

530..  3.36 

841..  620 

511..  166 

843..  993 

1213..  2279 
293  .  229 

1293..  431 

235..  186 


379..  6i'2 

453..  313 
7>  7. .  503 
.504..  153 

767..  832 

770. . 1263 

260..  210 

1282..  345 
182..  3(4 

5296..  517 


267 

252 

519 

411 

477 

565 

222 

1CS9 

100 


Benion .  4*2 

Decatur . 452 

Giles . 1272 

Hardin . 633 

Hicknmn  ....  315 
Humphreys..  418 
Lawrence...  649 

Lewis .  71 

ATNairy . 993 

Perry .  409 

Wayne . 732 


l. Scott  Free. 


345..  &»  465..  340  485 

277. 

.  4"8 

235. 

.  400 

315 

1191. 

.1301 

1463. 

.  1303 

1447 

762. 

.  671 

827. 

.  643 

808 

651. 

.  263 

812. 

.  211 

839 

296. 

.  341 

501. 

.  263 

471 

571. 

.  523 

731. 

.  549 

533 

136. 

.  66 

182. 

.  43 

188 

972. 

.1013 

901. 

.  9  56 

9 *n 

291. 

.  37 

329. 

.  325 

314 

373. 

.  709 

430. 

.  G66 

330 

5865. .6081 

7014. 

.5729 

6735 

Total . 6121 

Bfftj  — Bllgg.556;  Johnson,  941  ;  Pierce,  1006. 
VIII.  Zollic’r  Ailison. Henry  John’n.ScotLP’rce. 
Davidson.... 2345  1951..  2587  1  963.. 2623  2050 

Dickson .  36  1  723..  337  743..  IMS  769 

Mont  gomerv.l  274  1021..  1309  1004.. 1260  933 
Robertson  .'..116!  744. .1183  763..  333  725 

Stewart .  467  713..  479  718..  323  607 

Total . 5808  .5 1 .57. .  5925  5191..  5732 .  5153 

Maj. — Zolli coffer,  651 ;  Henry,  734 ;  Scott,  599. 
Ninth  District. — No  opposition  to  Emerson 
Etheridge,  Whig,  for  Congrr  -  The 
Henry,  was  7534;  Jolmsou,  £999;  Scott,  7569; 
Pierce,  6623. 

X.  Yerger.Stantnn . Henry .Jobn’n  Scott  P’rce 


Tom! . 4797  6266..  5913 

Muj. — Churchwell,  1469 ;  Johnson,  617 :  Scot! 

III.  Van  Dvke.Sinith.Henrv.Jolin’n.ScoiL? 

Bledsoe . *425  343..  469  303..  464 

765.. 1146 
1079..  562 


Blount . 1083 

Brudley . 5-16 

Hamilton  ....  75) 

Mur  ion . 433 

Meigs. .  122 

Monroe . 699 

M'Minn . 753 

Polk . 246 

Rhea . 251 

Roane . 862 


9l)2. .  786 
4'  2. .  476 

533..  118 

924..  739 

963.. 

519.. 

381..  270 

792..  912 


799 

249 


734. .  827 
108-5..  .547 

972..  774 

337..  453 

561..  141 

900..  8 0-5 

965..  796 

527..  272 

358..  300 

755..  820 


— 

Fayette. . . 

.  .  97  -5 

1(39. 

.1011 

1006. 

1006 

1034 

5352 

Hardeman 

. . .  656 

1029. 

.  651 

1025. 

716 

1024 

,1323 

Haywood. 

...  697 

023. 

.  726 

735. 

7'<0 

732 

Mcdisou.. 

...1219 

808. 

.1261 

79  5. 

1426 

819 

'209 

Shelby.... 

...1543 

1422. 

.1545 

1435. 

1824 

1G23 

566 

Total . . . 

. .5120 

5126. 

.5194 

50JG. 

5762 

5237 

648 

Muj— Si 

inlun,  6; 

Henry.  148; 

Scot' 

525. 

292 

44^; 

847 

866 

470 

307 

678 


Total . 6180  7703. .6526  7517. .6199 

Maj.  Smith,  1523 ;  Johnson,  991  ;  Scott,  96. 

IV. 


6113 


Jackson.. 


.  274 

816 

.  274 

824. 

.  20.5 

722 

.  G12 

621 

.  632 

610. 

.  559 

588 

.  67 

360 

.  .53 

374. 

.  44 

327 

.1052 

933 

.1154 

995. 

.1118 

70S 

.  545 

329 

.  553 

341. 

.  616 

374 

553 

.1735 

546. 

.1742 

520 

..  100 

205 

.  110 

205. 

.  107 

165 

1063 

.  402 

1093. 

.  3-14 

922 

.  913 

653 

.  974 

634. 

.  919 

513 

.5593. 

.5892 

5622. 

.5684 

4839 

Total. 

Maj. — Culloui.  37;  Henry,  270;  Scott,  345. 
V. 


Cannon . 

.  435 

781. 

.  415 

803.. 

453 

727 

Rutherford.. . 

.  1275 

1141. 

.1107 

1213. .1495 

1313 

Sumner . 

.  77  4 

1030. 

.  806 

1425.. 

.  825 

1563 

Williamson. 

.1467 

690..  1.502 

710.. 1583 

763 

Wilson . 

.2192 

935.. 2241 

995.. 2248 

923 

Total . 

.6143 

4-577.  .6401 

5176.. 6604 

_  5289 

Maj. — Ready,  1566;  Henry,  1225;  Scott,  915. 
VI. 

Bedford .  oQCj 

Franklin .  * 

Lincoln .  c  -  2 

Marshall .  -  =  3 

Maury . 


Henry.  JohiTn.  Scott. 

P’rce. 

..1359 

1257. .1390 

1356 

..  356 

1224..  330 

1133 

..  617 

2322..  606 

2297 

..  671 

1282..  666 

1340 

..J‘238 

1731.. 1324 

1799 

7816.. 4316 

79-25 

Majority  for  Johnson,  3575;  do.  for  Pierce,  3609. 


Total  Vote  of  the  State. —  Henry.  61,163;  John¬ 
son,  63,413  ;  Scott.  5:. 893  ;  Pierce, '37,018. 

Majoniy  for  Johnson.  2258;  do.  for  Scott,  1880. 
The  Whigs  have  u  majority  in  the  Legislature. 


Co’*. 


OHIO. 

Governor,  1353. 
Whig  hem.  F.S. 
Barrere.Medill.Lewis. 


President,  1852. 
Dem.  Whig.  F.S. 
Scott  Pierce. Hale. 


Adams . 

861 

!3!4 

304.. 

..1213 

1736 

233 

Allen . 

633 

1460 

no.. 

..  958 

1536 

23 

Ashland.. . . 

630 

1863 

422.. 

..1363 

2  m 

297 

Ashtabula. . 

1186 

841 

2K3.. 

..2174 

1075 

2502 

Athens . 

849 

1572 

735.. 

..1751 

1383 

S64 

Auglaize... 

136 

930 

32.. 

..  .588 

1480 

24 

Belmont... 

1478 

1964 

1283.. 

. .2736 

2694 

454 

Brown . 

10(8 

1925 

593  . 

.  -  17i-2 

2460 

393 

Bailer . 

11.52 

2939 

271.. 

..2210 

3579 

122 

CarrolL. . . . 

1360 

1236 

260.. 

..1543 

1355 

242 

Champaign. 

1256 

1361 

682. . 

.1904 

J6£7 

2 (£ 

C« ark  . 

1793 

1121 

361.. 

.2662 

1374 

183 

Clerinout... 

1345 

2345 

586.. 

.2213 

2765 

409 

Clinton  .... 

7  1 

688 

239.. 

..1421 

1063 

702 

Columbiana 

681 

2361 

1503.. 

..2237 

2MI 

033 

Coshocton.. 

448 

1758 

679.. 

..1393 

26)3 

73 

Crawford.. 

525 

1778 

3(6.. 

.1074 

2106 

.58 

Cuyahoga.. 

12T8 

3031 

2345.. 

. .2944 

3571 

2107 

Darke . 

1568 

1669 

154.. 

..1719 

1797 

92 

Defiance.. . 

232 

660 

118.. 

. .  551 

896 

43 

Delaware.. 

1134 

1787 

639.. 

.  .2083 

1591 

391 

Erie . 

873 

1197 

403.. 

..1583 

1404 

275 

Fairfield.. . . 

.1039 

2303 

170.. 

..2117 

5311 

10 

Favette. . . . 

727 

652 

317.. 

..1221 

893 

166 

Franklin.. . 

3678 

587.. 

..3498 

3652 

242 

Fulton . 

371 

61 1 

82.. 

..  587 

727 

71 

Gallia . 

1019 

999 

295.. 

.1567 

]1<6 

135 

Geauea. . . . 

586 

.503 

1322. . 

..1147 

664 

1439 

Greeue . 

1532 

1234 

846.. 

..2430 

1490 

500 

Guernsey. . 

1414 

1 500 

633.. 

..1941 

1809 

504 

Hamilton.. 

4383 

13062 

2216.. 

..9252 

13435 

634 

Hancock. . . 

576 

1664 

55. . 

..1076 

1617 

35 

Hardin . 

761 

793 

109.. 

..  832 

847 

74 

ELECTION  RETURNS.  63 


OHIO.— Continued. 

Governor,  1853.  President,  1852. 
Whig.  Bern.  F.S.  Whig.  Bern.  F.S. 
Co's.  Barrere.  MedilLLewis.  Scott.  Piercc.Hale. 


Harrison.. . 

.1273 

1186 

434.. 

,..1723 

1462 

422 

Henry . 

..  222 

564 

26.. 

...  325 

536 

14 

Highland.. 

.  .1594 

1789 

514.. 

...1982 

2299 

281 

Hocking. . . 

.  493 

1326 

81.. 

...  865 

1552 

21 

Holmes. . . . 

..  154 

1946 

670., 

...1066 

2100 

42 

Huron . 

.1103 

1705 

1277.. 

,..2242 

1819 

893 

Jackson.. . . 

806 

826 

50.. 

...1069 

1093 

19 

Jefferson. . 

..1436 

2124 

633.. 

...1995 

2169 

343 

Knox . 

2159 

1068.. 

...1874 

2692 

626 

Lake.. - - 

487 

1016.. 

...1046 

670 

1111 

Lawrence.. 

,.  920 

871 

59. , 

...1299 

981 

15 

Licking.. . . 

.1136 

3452 

1072.. 

...2779 

3569 

532 

Logan . 

.1359 

1007 

400.. 

..2118 

1361 

191 

Lorain _ 

..  648 

1224 

1918.. 

..1332 

1.554 

1777 

Lucas . 

.  879 

1570 

247.. 

,..1238 

1271 

129 

Madison. . . 

.  746 

484 

195.. 

..1400 

6.55 

61 

Mahoning . 

.  381 

1360 

1004.. 

...  955 

1873 

1033 

Marion  . . . . 

1044 

254.. 

914 

1270 

79 

Medina. . . . 

1440 

1146.. 

,..1579 

1754 

1008 

Meigs . 

.  435 

1288 

966.. 

,..1573 

1399 

297 

Mercer  . . . . 

219 

699 

53., 

...  500 

831 

11 

Miami . 

..1686 

1601 

388 . , 

...2754 

2004 

235 

Monroe. . . 

..  393 

1999 

347.. 

..  997 

2422 

180 

Monlgom’y  .2815 

3466 

524.. 

...3886 

3744 

177 

Morgan. . . , 

..  930 

1345 

616. 

...2084 

171.8 

220 

Morrow  . . , 

..  486 

1587 

965. 

...1030 

1710 

748 

Muskingum.25lR 

2987 

555.. 

...4228 

3500 

214 

Noble . 

.  413 

1261 

691. . 

...  885 

1487 

435 

Ottawa  . . . . 

..  126 

375 

67., 

...  274 

400 

2 

Paulding.. . 

.  24 

302 

49.. 

...  121 

312 

5 

Perry . 

..1781 

4516 

78., 

...1417 

2246 

17 

Pickaway  . 

.  1408 

1996 

115.. 

2041 

35 

Pike . 

1002 

47.. 

...927 

1029 

1C 

Portage _ 

.  682 

2160 

1222.. 

..1551 

2007 

12‘»6 

Preble . 

,.1353 

1113 

331.. 

...2253 

1633 

19^ 

Putoum. . . , 

..  120 

674 

162.. 

461 

890 

61 

Richland. . 

..  987 

2627 

839.. 

,..2133 

3234 

209 

Ross . 

.2081 

2220 

400.. 

...3091 

2465 

179 

Sandusky  . 

.  467 

1417 

154.. 

,..1064 

1619 

88 

Scioto . 

.1092 

1244 

129.. 

...1804 

1424 

29 

Seneca . 

,.  873 

1876 

249.. 

...1972 

2809 

ns 

Shelby . 

.  619 

1104 

335.. 

1309 

.54 

Stark . 

..11M8 

2935 

975.. 

,..2740 

3634 

3.56 

Summit.. . . 

.  709 

1452 

1466.. 

..2336 

1965 

660 

Trumbull. . 

.1165 

2028 

1947.. 

...1968 

2039 

1739 

Tuscarawas.l4C2 

2259 

603., 

...2659 

2685 

112 

Union . . 

..  910 

852 

370.. 

...1219 

943 

255 

Van  Wert., 

..  260 

610 

19., 

...  422 

737 

6 

Vinton. . . . 

..  535 

747 

90., 

...  774 

912 

95 

W  arren . . . 

..1612 

1473 

442.. 

...2823 

1919 

223 

Washington  131 1 

1996 

731. 

. . .2473 

2139 

332 

Wayne  . . . 

..  919 

2227 

210. 

...2288 

3143 

149 

Williams.. 

..  140 

534 

392. 

...546 

832 

160 

Wood . 

..  714 

882 

27., 

...  831 

986 

20 

Wyandot.. 

..  774 

1218 

58., 

...  990 

1290 

9 

Total . . . 

.85820 

147663  50346. 

.152526 

169220  31682 

Majorities. — Medill,  61.843  ;  Pierce,  16,694. 
Aggregate  Vote  for  State  Officers. 


Whigs .  Bemocrats.  Free  Soilers. 

Lieutenant  Governor. 

Allen . 127,272.  .Myers.  .148,981. .  No  candidate. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Van  Vor’s  97,323.  .Trevitt  .151,232.  .Graham.. 33, 566 
Supreme  Judge. 

Backus...  96,689. .  Bartley.  149.582. .Hitchc’k.35, 383 
LEGISLATURE. 

Senate — Whigs..  7;  Democrats. 26  ;  Free  Soil. 2 
House— Whigs...  17;  Democrats. 70;  Free  Soil. 9 

IOWA. 

In  this  State,  David  C.  Clound  was  chosen 
Attorney-General,  Josiuh  H.  Bonney,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works,  and  George  Gillaspy 
Register  of  the  Des  Moines  Improvement.  All 
Democrats,  and  elected  without  serious  opposition. 


WISCONSIN. 


Governor,  18.53.  Liquor  Law.  Pres.,  1852. 


Ind..’ 

Bern. 

Whig.  Bern. 

Counties.  Holton  Barstow.  Yes. 

No.  Scott.Pierce 

Adams . 

122..  143 

80..  in 

86 

Brown . 

.  33 

254..  143 

80..  326 

515 

Bad  Ax.... 

.  7 

208..  120 

79..  no  return. 

Calumet . . . 

.  90 

250..  172 

210..  H9 

245 

Crawford. . 

.  24 

118..  76 

75..  — 

42 

Columbia. . 

.  706 

816. .1113 

450.. 1)33 

1233 

Dune . 

.1234 

1620.. 1666 

1244,.  1104 

2138 

Dodge . 

.1418 

1992.. 1531 

1683.. 1205 

2264 

Fond  du  Lac. 1217 

1498.. 1409 

J 229.. 1065 

1635 

Grant . 

.1026 

988. .1169 

969.. 1341 

1379 

Green . 

.  748 

769..  920 

619..  6.59 

865 

Jefferson. . . 

..1591 

1490.. 1516 

1585. .1203 

1693 

Jackson. . . . 

..  14 

113..  5G 

19..  new 

Co 

Iowa . 

.  464 

492..  517 

293..  895 

948 

Kenosha  . . , 

590..  897 

454..  483 

590 

La  Crosse. 

.  150 

276..  240 

176..  260 

325 

Lafayette  . . 

.  420 

1026..  796 

659..  850 

1389 

La  Pointe.. 

.  — 

39..  38 

— ..  new 

Co. 

Marathon. . 

.  4 

205..  250 

91 . .  no  return. 

Manitowoc 

.  46 

8.54..  319 

618..  209 

874 

Marquette. . 

..  852 

641..  921 

40.5. .  — 

300 

Milwaukee 

.1334 

4 184.. 1243 

4301.. 2019 

3640 

Outogamie. 

..  206 

267..  250 

192..  145 

429 

Oconto . 

.  — 

90..  113 

28..  71 

101 

Ozaukee. . . 

.  179 

1155..  248 

1018..  new 

Co. 

Portage. . . . 

..  56 

376..  334 

130..  no  return. 

Pierce . 

71.. 

. .  new 

Co. 

Racine . 

.1214 

1239.. 1456 

925..  848 

1308 

Richland. . . 

.  127 

185..  134 

156..  166 

166 

Rock . 

..1832 

1375.. 2494 

432..  151.9 

1691 

Sauk . 

641..  635 

481..  511 

595 

Sheboygan. 

.  676 

1389..  799 

1260..  662 

1345 

Walworth,. 

..1584 

1062.. 1906 

733..  965 

1141 

\V  ushinyton 

.  310 

1462..  342 

1400.. 1156 

2350 

Waukesha. 

.1610 

1594.. 1803 

1341..  939 

1582 

Waupaca. . 

.  152 

217..  279 

125..  no  return. 

Waushara.. 

.  232 

13.5..  197 

58..  147 

174 

Winnebago 

.1008 

710. .1244 

397..  707 

949 

Total . 

21886 

30405.27519 

24.109.22240 

33658 

Barstow  over  Holton.  8.519;  majority  for  Maine 
Law,  3,410;  Pierce  over  Scott,  11,418. 

Baird,  Whig,  received  3,304  voles  for  Governor. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  other  offices  were 
chosen  by  about  the  same  majority  as  Barstow. 

The  Legislature  is  largely  Democratic. 

INDIANA. 

An  Election  was  held  in  this  State  for  Reporter 
of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  till  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Horace  E.  Carter. 
The  candidates  were  J.  W.  Gordon,  Whig,  and 
Albert  G.  Porter,  Democrat.  The  vote  was  light, 
and  Porter  wns  elected  by  a  large  majority.  No 
other  State  officers  were  chosen  at  this  Election. 

ILLINOIS. 

There  was  no  Election  for  Slate  officers  this 
year.  In  the  Southern  Division,  Walter  B.  Scales, 
Democrat,  wns  elected  Judge  l>v  a  large  majority, 
over  Sloan,  Whig,  and  Breese,  Democrat. 

MISSOURI. 

Five  members  of  the  33d  Congress  were  elected 
from  this  State,  in  1852  (see  Whig  Almanac  for 
1853),  since  which  the  State  has  been  divided  into 
seven  Congressional  Districts,  and  two  members, 
from  the  third  and  seventh  districts,  were  chosen," 
in  1853,  as  follows: — 

Third  District— *Lindley.  Whig,  6828  ;  Jack- 
son,  Anti-Benton  Democrat,  6674. 

Seventh  District.— *Caruthers,  Whig,  4447; 
English,  Anti-Benton  Dem.,  2424 ;  Jackson,  Benton 
Dem.,  2542;  Rosier,  Benton  Dem.,  1750.  *Elected. 
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WHIG  ALMANAC,  1834. 


MICHIGAN. 


Counties. 


Barry. 


Cass. 


Genesee. 


Ionia.. 


Kent. 


Living 


New  a  ggo.. 


Saginaw. 
Shiuwassc 
St  Clair. 


Wayne. 


Yes. 

No. 

Scott. 

Pierce. 

342.. 

..  547 

582 

...  612 

343.. 

..  478 

C52 

866.. 

..1017 

1234 

904.. 

..1077 

1318 

727.. 

..1734 

1824 

869.. 

..  987 

931 

..  no  returns. 

438. 

..  47ft 

437 

528.. 

..  637 

786 

837.. 

..1221 

1145 

725. 

..1117 

1596 

71.. 

..  no  returns. 

...  951 

591. 

..  786 

929 

694. 

..  654 

861 

..1727 

1840 

. . . 1563 

595. 

..1374 

1257 

896. 

..1221 

1519 

475. 

..  618 

819 

...3118 

1614. 

..2419 

2857 

909. 

..  931 

1419 

13 

..  33 

292 

...1730 

920. 

..1058 

1631 

...1035 

811. 

..1112 

1582 

101. 

..  120 

156 

23. 

..  40 

1C4 

. .3258 

1251. 

..2376 

3178 

...427 

321. 

..  353 

756 

...  128 

12. 

..  n  j  returns. 

329. 

..  367 

CJl 

...  538 

410. 

..  519 

534 

427. 

..  £52 

1110 

880. 

..1161 

1259 

...  295 

176. 

..  K6 

252 

...  95 

61. 

...  80 

62 

379. 

..  613 

771 

...3073 

1421. 

..2274 

2604 

2980. 

..3407 

4630 

.42,034 

23.034. 

33.859 

41.842 

Co's. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Governor.  S.  Judge,  ?53.  Pp.es.  1852.  j 
Whig.  Den.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem. 


Alameda.. . 

.  413 

551 . . 

229 

745. .  — 

Butte . 

.1613 

1544.. 1490 

1766.. 1473 

Calaveras. . 

..2212 

2545.  .2157 

2628. .2290 

Colusi . 

165. . 

230 

225. 

225 

Contra  Costa.  326 

324.. 

270 

338. 

413 

El  Dorada.. 

..4219 

4373.. 4^32 

4G02..5146 

Humboldt.. 

.  243 

233..  — 

— . .  — 

Klamath.. . 

387. 

441 

402. 

217 

Los  Angeles.  223 

477. 

225 

485. 

498 

Marin . 

218. 

319 

231. 

145 

Mariposa. . 

.  810 

845..  760 

925. 

854 

Monterev.. 

..  87 

255. 

37 

312. 

54 

Napa . 

..  S93 

173. 

316 

229. 

203 

Nevada. . . . 

2S11..2186 

2302.. 2613 

Placer . 

..1696 

1929.. 1646 

2039 . .  2295 

Sacramento.. 3322 

3276.. 2979 

3128. .3644 

San  Bernar’n  2 

253. 

3 

224..  — 

234H  I  majority  over  all  oilier  candidates. 


Waldo. Bigler.Rob'n.Wells.Scott.Picrce 
Tuolumne....  2*53  2759.. 2227  23J0..2541  3132 

Yolo .  472  4*4..  364  532..  400  *50 

Yuba . 2235  2410.. 2104  2599..  2077  2199 

Total . 37454  38940.54302  4191*2.35407  4C626 

Maj. — Bigler.  1486;  Welle,  7G00:  Pierce,  5219. 
Purdy,  Lieut.  Governor ;  Bell,  Controller  ;  Means, 
Treasurer ;  Hubhs.  Superintendent  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion;  M‘Connell,  Attorney-General ;  Merleue.  Sur¬ 
veyor-General;  were  elected  by  6000  lo  10,000 
majority,  all  Democrats. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.— Whigs .  8  ;  Democrats . 33 

House. — Whigs .  11;  Democrats . 80 

FLORIDA. 

For  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.—' Thomas 


Associate  Justices  — *Thoraas  Douglas.  3960; 
2602 :  'Chas.  H.  Du  Pont,  2660;  Albert  G.  Semmes, 
D.  P.  Hogue,  1907.  *  Elected. 

TEXAS. 

In  the  First  Congressional  District,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  *George  W.  Srnytbe.  Democrat.  In 
the  Second,  the  vote  was  for  Caruthers,  W.,  24nl  ; 
*  Be.).  J).,  7750;  Scurrv,  L>.,  3  *1 1  ;  Lewis,  D.,  3052; 
Bb*ke.  D ,  1429. 

The  total  vote  of  the  State  was.  for— 

Governor — Ochiltree.  If'.,  917C ;  *Pease.  D.,  13,091 ; 
Wood.  />..  5983;  Evans.  J).,  4b</;  Chambers,  D., 
2449  :  Dancy,  D.,  31-5. 

Lieutenant  Governor — Kirby.  If'.  5967 ;  *Dick?on, 
D..  1-4.21.5 :  Robertson,  J).,  6893  ;  Henry,  Li.,  4823  ; 

Goo-ie,  D..  885. 

Legislature  largely  Democratic.  *  Elected. 

TERRITORIES. 

Oregon— The  vote  for  Delegate  to  Congress 
was.  for  Skinner,  W.t  2959  ;  Lane,  D.,  4529. 
Minnesota. — Wilkin,  ir.,738;  Rice,  D.,  2387. 
Nebraska. — Johnson,  W.,  5CC  ;  Guthrie,  D.,  58. 
New  Mexico. — Father  G  illegos,  Ind.  Dera., 
ected  by'SSg  majority  over  Ex-Governor  Lane. 
Utah — John  M.  Bernbisel  elected  by  1232 


232 
530 
61  6 


VOTE  or  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Secretary  of  State.  Controller. 


San  Diego...  100 
S.  Francisco. 5475 
San  Joaquin. 1180 
S.  L.  Obispo.  137 
S.  Barbara...  1^3 
Santa  Clara.  .1196 
Santa  Cruz...  429 

Shasta . 741 

Serra . 1515 

Siskiyou . 6S5 

Solano . 532 

Sonoma . 641 

Sutter . 240 

Trinity. . 531 

I  Tulare .  27 


74..  52 

5480..  5046 

1250. . 1151 

9..  79 

184..  84 

598..  1062 

541. .  384 

817..  694 

1906..  1447 

819..  537 

541..  471 

404..  457 

253..  190 

743..  550 

54..  23 


77..  107 

5929. . 4167 

1304..  1159 

62..  112 

203..  78 

841..  827 
S91 .  -  186 

876..  757 

1982..  1318 

864..  459 

599..  S03 

610..  267 

290..  214 

773..  633 
59..  32 


_ 

Whh. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Whig. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

210 

Wards  Leavh.C 

iinton.Verp’k. Cook. Cooley  Kelly 

574 

I  . 

.  326 

516 

£50.. 

..  336 

477 

281 

137 

11.. 

.  190 

230 

117.. 

..  200 

218 

117 

1292 

hi.. 

.  593 

377 

143.. 

..  630 

336 

1.56 

27  J 

IV.. 

.  237 

7"0 

636.. 

..  243 

639 

722 

270 

V.. 

..  733 

823 

S28. . 

..  822 

746 

325 

a«6 

VI.. 

.  152 

771 

370.. 

..  161 

755 

374 

2831 

VII.. 

..1241 

983 

408.. 

..1303 

879 

423 

32S0 

VIII.. 

..HOI 

1454 

367. . 

..1312 

1122 

367 

IX.. 

. .1418 

17<3 

795.. 

.  .2866 

860 

792 

105 

X.. 

.  773 

571 

647.. 

..  9-  2 

412 

640 

4211 

XI.. 

..  716 

1815 

662.. 

..1290 

1113 

643 

1198 

XII.. 

..  403 

459 

*30.. 

..  54  4 

314 

324 

11 

XIII.. 

..  673 

632 

691.. 

..  811 

479 

682 

104 

XIV.. 

..  354 

763 

781. 

..  380 

719 

780 

7  99 

XV.. 

..1223 

8-51 

235. 

..1489 

550 

263 

*6 

XVI . . 

..1295 

922 

801. 

..1682 

493 

818 

971 

XVII  . 

.  .14*3 

1497 

689. 

..1635 

1194 

698 

1619 

xviii.. 

..1067 

821 

538. 

..1225 

617 

649 

492 

XIX.. 

..  S99 

141 

522. 

..  421 

107 

523 

355 

XX.. 

..  807 

861 

1013.. 

..1248 

412 

1049 

474 

XXI.. 

..  604 

538 

326. 

..  774 

390 

S27 

205 

xxu.. 

..  614 

625 

306. 

..  651 

533 

303 

735 

40 

|  Total 

.16283 

18148 

11(05. 

.20497 

13435 

11271 

